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CHAPTER 11. 

To India—my native land. 

My country : in thy days ofj glory past 
A beauteous halo circled round thy brov, 

Ant^ worshipped as a deity thou wast! 

Where is that glory, where that reverence now t 
Thy eagle pinion ii» chained down at last, 

And grovelling in the lowly dust art thou : 

Thy minstrel hath no wreath to weave for thee 

^ave the sad story of thy niisery I 

Well, let me dive into the depths of tia>e, ^ 

And bring out from the ages that have rolled 
A few small fragments of, those wrecks sublime, 

Which human eye may never mure behold •, 

And lejt the guerdon of my labour be, 

My faU^a c<iuutry ! one kind wish for thee f 
4 . J)%rotao’b jF’aifftr of 

I now come to tlieofeighfest period of the career of Gepr|e 
Thompson. In tfte hre’iglj|!|of; fame as a practitfied plati^nn 
orator, an earnest a«4 an advocate for the cause of 

' the Indian people,„he set Jii^jcilot on t|i« soil of India, the granary 
of the East, the garden of, Asia,,India ? what thoughts/' says 
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V, " n>«.h upon tHe mind when that word is uttered! It.carries 
ns'ha^'kwardV, through the events of past ages, h^itil tradition 
ta'kfcNf' th<“ "place of authentic historical records; ani then through 
ag'es sthl anterior, until even fabl<^l*fh^, arfd^Ml-fSTOTt‘in’ intpone<*» ' 
trabl'e obscurity. *Alrthe mention the wbrd ‘India,’ there lies.fr 
stretched out before us a realm whose beauty, ,whose diversity, 
who.sf riches, whose grandeur, and whose sublimity, has no superior, 
if, indeed, it has ^any rival, upon the face of the whole earth. At 
Ihc mention of this wor^, I see before me a hundred millions of 
human race, each one of them a beiing with sympathies, faculties, 
destinies like jAy own; with hopes, fears, sorrows, joys, like those 
of other mortals* If ignorant, capable’dT enlightenment; if rude, 
capable of being cultivated; if helpless, entitled to succour; if 
oppressed, entitled to pity and prompt deliverance.” From a very 
early period of hi? life, his noble heart had begun to feel for India. 
When he savf the light, India was just emerging from the ruthless¬ 
ness and sppliation of Mussulman and Mogul. The darkest 
period of her history had just been succeeded by the wise and 
peaceful rule of the British. Many a tim^ bis heart was wrung 
for the sbrrows of India and her kings jvho suffered much at the 
hands of the early-English Governors. At last, his noble indignation 
was roused for the deliverance of the oppressed people, and there- 
tore he landed on the Indian shore to see with his own eyes the 
condition of the Indian^peopl# and to poiift out to his English 
brethren th« causes that existecj ^or the interference of philan¬ 
thropy. How' did this nol:|I| indignation at first germinate in ■ 
his. heart? how came he to feel for India? HTs connection with 
the Indian people can be traced so far back as tlJe year 1833, when 
that never-to-be-forgotton and ev,er-to-be-lamented Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy protested against the proposal of Mr.*Melville, the 
Civilian, who tried his best to get up a petition to thelHouse 
of Lords for the purpose of inducing tfiat serried lody of 
aristrocrats to reject *any clause or provision in the ^barter 
enabling natives to sit as magistrates. Rajah. F^am Mohan ^y, 
backed by my hero,'defeated *tbis shamefol attempt* and won th^ 
l^aurel. From 1833 to the year 1839 he laboured indefatigably for 
tke manumission’of the Negro slaves. Frow 1839 his advocacy 
'<|f the c^use of fndia can be dated. ^ In tl»t year his indlg- 
for the wroirgs of India,* whiC^ had been smoking in 
core, bj[ his heart , for sometime, at last burst up into a 
lame. . kis ‘Anti^lavery speeches he used to 
noention the name of Indian origin of Mr. Thompson’s* 

concern in the affairs of India «iay be traced to the intelligence , 
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which reached England in r838, of the ravages of the (amine ) 
w'hich destro)ned so many of our countrymen in the Upper 
Provinces at ti^t period. His labours in connection with the 
abolition of the s]^tem of Negro apprenticeship had just, been •' 
finished ; and aft^making a complete personal enfranchisement 
of the coloured population of America, Mr. Thompson joined the 
Aborigines Protection Society. He joined this Society on the 
condition that he .should be permitted to direct his attention,^ 
mainly, to the condition of the natives of .\ndia. But his connec¬ 
tion with the Aborigines Protection Society did not continue 
for a long time, because he found that a separate Association 
was required for the diffus'cn of informati-jn respecting India." 
{^Speeches of Mr. George Thompson, Preface'), 

On the 5th July, 1839^ the British India Society of London 
was founded by Lord Brougham and his celebrated compeers. Sir 
Charles Forbes, Major General Brigg.c, F.R.S., Mr. George Thomp¬ 
son, M.P., Mr. William Adonis, Professor of Oriental Literature in 
Harvard University, Massachusets, Mr. Browning of the Madras 
Civil Service, Mr. We<!der Philips of Boston, the Right Hon’ble 
Lord Clifford, &c., &c., &c.. 

In January, 1839, when his name and fame as an’earnest 
advocate of the poor Negroes reached its highest pinnacle, he was 
unanimously elected by the citizens of the Tower Hamlets as their 
representative in the British House Of Commons. It was .on this 
■ccasion that the celebrated anagram by which he is ^till known 
1 the United Kingdom came into.>«£xistence. It is transcribed 
: clow ;— ^ 

George Thompson 

O' go, Negro's, M.P. 

The inaugural meeting of the British India Society^was 
held orl the 5th July, in Freemason’s Hall, in London, under 
the presidency of Lo'rd Brougham. Mr. Thompson deliver¬ 
ed a masterly speech on this occasion The first anniversary 
of ,,tjie Society w-as. held in Lonjdon on the 5th i July, 1S40,, 
’Sir Charles Forbes subscribed £$00 towards its continuance. 
The report of its proceedings was read by Mr. Browning. A. J. 
Lewis, Esq., moved the first resolution , 

“ That the Gdvernment and the people of this Empire are 
responsible to the civilisedWorl^ for the maintenance and adminis- 
itration of British rule ii^^diii oq such principles as should 
promote the happiness and ihiprovpmcfntof the Native population." 

•| Mr. Wedder. Plplips of Boston tnoved the second resolu- 
iion“ That it is desirable to devi^lop the resoqrces of India 
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\w1nch .-wonld produce important moral and social effects onjthe 
West Indies and America." j * 

Mr. O’Connell, the celebrated Irish Orator. an^ hilanthropist, 
rnioyed the’third resolution :— 

"'fhat this ^meeting is of opiaion that oppressive andi 
fluctuating amount of the land revenue; the general resump¬ 
tion by the Indian Government of lands hitherto held rent- 
free ; the imperfection and corruption in the administration of 
Police and justice ; the^maintenance of vexatious monopolies, are 
the evils which ought to receive tHe immediate attention of the 
Government of this country, as tending to produce discontent 
among the Native po|ydation of India.' 

Mr. Georgja Thompson, in a masterly speech, seconded the 
resolution. , 

In October, 1839, George Thompson delivered in Man¬ 


chester., as a representative of the British India Society, six 
celebrated lectures on “ Condition, resources and prospects of 
British, India, and the duties and responsibilities of Great 
Britain to da justice to that vast Empire.” The speeches 
abound with passages capable of ccmiparing with some of the 
finest deciciraations of Burke and Sheridan. His lucid order, 
his perpicuous sentences, his thrilling anecdotes of the oppres¬ 
sions committed on the Negroes and the Indian people, his 
inspirecj oratorical pdwer, fiis organ ttfnes, bis soul-stirring 
pathos, his divinely tall appearance, inspiring both awe and love, 
his command over the sld^ject, the Catholicism of his spirit, 

his intense love and admiration for India, and his invincible 

■ % 

energy and constancy of purpose, made him one of the fore¬ 
most orators.of the world. Whan he stood before his audience 
in the attitude of a speaker, he seemed to be a living organ 
from whicb'-words emanated like the thundpr from Heav%n. He 
could electrify his hearers within the twinkling of thejeye like 
the pri^me conductor of an electric machine. 

“ Lord brougham, stepping into the shoes of Burke, thereat 
friend of India, had fo«inded the British Irfdia Society in July, 183^ 
The two bodies (the Landholder's Society^.in Calcutta and the 
British India Soc*^ty), making a common cduse, were in communi- 
•cation with each other. Their founder^ tpeetftig in London, and 
becoming personally* acquainted^had a^grea^ deal ,.of talk over 
Ihdian matters. George Thompson was the most zealous member 
London British India Sqcijety., India was his special theme." 
lor the writer goes on th say,-i^“ he (Th9mpson) stood them id 
l^ood stead under an urgent requirement—that of hearing a first-. 
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rate oratoi-. His first speech not only acted as a. spell,'but falling 
upon theili^ spirit like a spark, caused a loud burst of enthusiasm. 
Every'one {Acknowledged him to bear away the palm, casting th'e 
Turtons, Dicl^nses and Clarkes into the>fi^ade. His attractive 
delivery, seductive voice, exquisite pronunciation, the regular flow 
of his lucid expressions of noble thoughts, at once earned him a 
general popularity and made him a most welcome comer to profit 
by his priceless lessons.”* 

Contemporaneously with the estnblishment of the British 
India Society in England, a similar institution was orga¬ 
nized in India by the influential Maharajahs, Rajahs and 
landholders of India. This .was the * short-lived Landholder’s 
Society of Calcutta. The inaugural meeting was held on 
Monday, the 19th March, 1838, at the Calcutta Town Hall. 
On account of the absence of Maharajah Grish Chandra Roy 
Bahadur of Krishnaghur (Nadia) in Bengal, Sir Rajah Radha 
Kanta Deb Bahadur of the Sabha Bazar family, was voted to 
the chair. Amongj^ those present were Rajahs Barada Kanta 
Roy, Raj Narain Roy, Satya Sharan Ghosal, Babus Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, Kali Kfshen Tagore, Prasunno Kumar Tagore, 
Ramanath Tagore, Ashutosh Deb (Cchatu Babu)t^ Pramatha- 
nath Deb (Lati^ Babu), Udoy Chand Bysack, Lakshmi Narayan 
Mukerjee, Ram Ratan Roy of Narail, Aboy Charn Banerjee of 
Telinipara, Roy Kalinath Chowd*hary olf Taki, Mathuranath Mul- 
lick, Mahomed Amir All ftnd Munshi Amir Ali,*Mrs. Theodore 
Dickens, Davi 4 Hare, James PrinsSp, &c., &c. On the motion of 
Dewan Ram Kamal Sen, seconded by Munshi Kalinath Roy 
Chowdhury of Taki, a committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen was formed fof the current year:—Messrs. Theodore 
Dickens, J. Prinsep, Babu Dwarkanath Tagore, Prasunno Kumar 
Tagore, Rajah Raj Narain Roy, Kali Kissen Tagore, Babu 
Ashutosh Deb, Ram Ratan Roy, Dewan Ram Kanjal Sen, Munshi 
Amir, Kumar Satya Sharan GKbshal, and Ritja Barada Kanta Roy 
.of ChanchaJ. • Mr. William CoblvHurry,t the Edkor of English¬ 
man and Dwarkanath Tagore were appointed honorary Joint- 
Secretaries of theiSojfiety. Babu Dwarkanath Tagore was the 
life and soul of this Society. It was on behalf of this Society 
that he went* to €ng,lan<^ in 1843 aijd came back with* Mr. 
George Thompilpn company. The Landholders^ Society 

' . .... 1 I ■ 

^.I I 

* Babu Bholaosth C^andw in ths CakuUa Univertity Magmim of |?o- 
vember, 1896 . • * 

t Mr, William Cobb*Hurry diod- in 1882 , 
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with the British Indian Associatiop oj Calcutta 
*\i\ 1%$^. Mr; Theodore Dickens made a masterly speech at the 

iimugliral meeling of the Landholders' Society.* / 

vfn January, i84i^he British /ndia Society ofTLondon pub¬ 
lished a monthly journal, as its organ in London, called the British 
Indian Advocate, edited by Mr. William Adam. In the first 
number of this journal, Mr. Adam thus explained the object of the 
publication : t —“ One of the ends tontemplated is, to make this 
journal a medium of coinn^nnication between the people of Eng¬ 
land and the people of India, faithftilly representing the senti¬ 
ments of each tp the other on all the great 'questions that affect 
their common rights and interests^ &c., hcc," 

Thus far I havj; sketched the career of my subject before 
his advent to India, I shall now try to describe faithfully the 
events after his arrival here. I wish to close this account with 
the following extracts from the celebrated speech which my sub¬ 
ject had delivered in Manchester in 1839. ^ke collected 
speeches cannot be had now, the extracts will be long. I would 
request the reader to bear in mind that one’s writing is one's 
self. To portray a man like George .Thompson who was an 
orator to the backbone is not a very easy task. His character, 
his sentiments, his noble aspirations, his inspired oratorical voice, 
his feelings can be brought home to the mind ot the reader by 
only his writings and sp'eeche/. These are,*no doubt, rapidly 
passing into Oblivion. A man musUbi judged by his writings, 
and not from hearsay. I shallkieproduce the introduction first. 

“ The following pages contain the report of six lectures deliver¬ 
ed in Manchester at the latter part of the year 1839 and reported 
in the Guardian ^nd. Times, local newspapers. But few alterations 
have been made and scarcely any additions. They owe their re¬ 
appearance, in their present form, to the favourable opinion of the 
benevolent and enlightened nobleman who hAs prefixed to them a 
short addpss.. My Vnotive, in deliv(||ng them, was a desire to 
awajcen attentipn in the condition and claimsr of a strangely 
neglected empire, posses^ing^boundless resources, and by compul¬ 
sion rendered wholly dependent on the Government and people 
of this nation. 1 ana .well aware of their many deficiencies, but, 


.f': ■ Joll®** report, the reader may refer to pates 14—16 of Vol. 

11 Urn, qf India. There a portion Of Mr. Bioken's eele- 

ilej^eeh has been extracted, whiph, let want of space, is impossible 
to reproduce. . •* . 

Sanyo’s Great Mm of India, VoL II, pageSS. 
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on examination, with the aid of much additiqnal information, 
drawn fro'tn the best and highest sources, I sce nt) opinions or 
statements which require either to be abandoned or modified. 

“If at the time these lectures were gi^.en, there w.ere.strong 
reasons for calling public attention to India, there are, at the pre¬ 
sent time, additional and overwhelming arguments* for a renewed 
appeal. On both sides of India, on the east and on the west, we 
are at war with hundreds of'millions of the human race. These 
wars have placed our Indian possessioa in jeopardy; they have 
utterly exhausted our Indian finances; they have deprived the 
population of India of the circulating medium qf the country j 
they have occasioned the eptire stop^)age of every work for 
the internal improvement of India: the cultivator is unable to find 
money to pay his land-tax ; the merchant is unable to find beasts 
of burden to transport his merchandise; the native soldiers are 
beginning to cherish feelings of alarm and distrust! and .are daily 
deserting; while, at home, we have the prospect of war with the 
United States, 4 country on which, through the neglect of India, 
we are compelled to rely for the supply of-the raw material of the 
most important branch of our manufactures. 

“ The fruits of our three years’ unprovoked operatjjons against 
the friendly inhabitants of China and Afghanistan, are these: 
the expenditure of more than twenty millions of money ; the 
destruction of an appalling amoulit of fiuman life; the conversion 
of entire races of unoffending, well-disposed men iffto bitter and 
implacable enejnies; and a successibn of disasters, disgraces, and 
defeats. These h9stile operations still continue with increased 
vigour; and the consequence is that India, instead of being a 
source of unfailing and honourable riches to tht; people of this 
country, is a heavy burden, and a cause of additional.taxation, 
and that the British Government in the East, instead of being a 
blessing, is a*scourge*and a curse. 

“A better state of things cannof be anticipated .until the 
British people* efre made famili^ with thq circurnstances, condi¬ 
tion and true value of Indians ; until they regard India as an 
integral part of tl^e British dominion and the people of India 
as subjects of Her Majesty, with an irresistjlJle claim upon the 
consideration, Empathy, and the exertions of those who have ‘the 
power of influencing tllne acts of the rulers of this empke. If 
republication of these llilur«es, in any degree conOrlbutes to hawen 
this desired period, (shall (^el ficWy rewarded, not onljr, fenr 
labour connected lyith theffl,*but fcw:.all other efforts whkh It l^Va 
considered it my duty to niake io the cause of India. 
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The accompanying map is coloured, to illustrate the- very^ 
valuable paper of my friend, General Briggs, andshow^ the extent 
of the cotton-growing soil of India. I deem myself fortunate in 
bdihg.able.to’send Jprth these lectures, in company with so able 
an elucidation of a topic of peculiar importance to the commerce 
and prosperity both of Great Britain and India.” 

Here is the Address of Lord Clifford: 


“ To THE People* oe England. 

« Manchester^ Dec. 5, 1841. 

"Fellow Christians and fellow countrymen : by this reprint, 
in the form pf a pamphlet, of Mr. Thompson’s Lectures on 
India, I afford you an« opportunity of placing on the shelves 
of your libraries,/> sentiments as important in themselves under 
your present diffic^jlties, as they are lucidly and eloquently 
expressed. 1 am also enabling a greater number of you than 
could be.present in October, 1839, at the Friends’ Meeting Hou.se 
in this town, or than could have an opportunity of preserving. 
Manchester Times and Guardian newspapers 
presented to you the printed report of Mr. 'f hompsbn-s; iatctures) 
to become acquainted with the truths, to the diffusion of which 
Mr. Thompson has dedicated his time, his talents, and his very ex¬ 
istence. May God reward Wm, and grant in His mercy to you, 
that his labours may not be thrown away upon you ! As for my¬ 
self, I have only to assure you, that from all Fknow of you, there 
is not one sentence in all the valuable* pages which I now present 
to you, more important to yoti^ and especially to ^he manufactur¬ 
ing classes among you, at this crisis of your yery existence, than 
the following one :—‘ A further confession of faith there is not a 
‘ man, or woman, in this company of*Christians tonight, that would 
extort from my lips.’ Until combined distress and reflection have 
made you open your eyes to the real cause of*the greater part of 
your enormous national debt, and its necessary Consequence— 
Corn laws, it wilt always’be an alfnost hopeless task, though never¬ 
theless a dutyf for thc^se who kgow the truth, to‘tell it to you. You -, 
mdy • be led by artful* men, who will not tell you the truth, intof 
meiisurcs which must aggravate your suffeipngs; you cannot be^ 
idelivewsd, Irpm your distress. Even to the last gasp of your 
ai an indej^'endent pation, your, fate*^ will be that of 
i AS described by Virgil. * « « . 

f esrraotibos ajto 

' ^a^ivit lucem coel^tiingemuilque riperti.’; 

^;iis the cAnvibtion of ydof islnCHftrc 

‘ 'Sd.) CLIFFORD. 
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(Extracts.) . ' 

* “«I, therefore,_ without equivocation, wifliout reservation, He- 

olare that I am the agent, the representative, the mouthpiece, the 
organ, of no party in politics, or in religion, of in traSe ; •that m'y 
object is to better the condition of the now wretched and helpless 
subjects of the feritish Government in Hindoostari; and to achieve, 
through their elevation, the good of other races, which, in. my 
opinion, are to be reached Tn their debasements and misery, 
principally, if not exclusively, by the opemtion of principles, whose 
mighty working must be confmenced in that immense region, the 
destinies of which divine Providence, in the accomplishment of 
his in-scrutable design, permits, us at prtjsent to contjol. I be¬ 
lieve, however, that the re-action of our benev*>Ience would be 
most blessed, and that every Hindu and Mussulman we rescue 
from famine, and raise from penury, will be a laboujrer in an ex- 
haustle.ss mine of wealth, that will unceasingly pour its riches into 
our laps, and raise us, in our turn, from circtimstances of abject 
dependence, without an alternative, to circumstances of freedom, 
with the opportunity of choosing from among the proSucts of the 
earth, and of encouragmg«that industry which is the most honoura¬ 
ble and the most unconstrained, and the fruits of which wilialways 
be found the cheapest and the best. While, tlierefore, my heart's 
desire and prayer is, that that time may speedily come when every 
fibre of cotton w'ool \Voven or worn by the people of this country 
may be the produce of fretf labour, I ask for no i^striction, no 
regulations, no prohibitory dtities, barring out from our ports the 
produce'of any parl.of the globe, of any kind, wltelher it be cotton 
to cover the naked, or corn to feed the hungry. 

* * . * * , * 


“ Again I de.sire most sincerely, as who does not, the propaga¬ 
tion of that religioq of peace and prosperity, which constitutes at 
once the brighfest glory and the secret defence of our native land: 
but I would not have it spreac^ by coercion ;*I would not have it 
retarded in its pfS^ress by the inconsistencies of ita*profe.ssors ; I 
would not have it sulfied and contradicted by acts of injustice 
and cruelty, and by § system of wholesale oppression and wrong. 
Above all, I wouJd *not that a disgraceful coanection should con¬ 
tinue, between a*Governin«nt nominaJIy Christian, and filial fdolA- 
trous pageantries^ and •p tigri mages of the people ; 

would not see the plami^f, a BHtitH soldier 
sanguinary festivities of 

*' of an idolatrous woi^hip, put |iito tho df 

! would have, OUT Government it a 
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of the people I would have our Government founded, as it ought 
to be, on' righteousness and truth ; I wpuld have our faith—odr 
holy, our religious faith—diffused and extended by holy men and 
hofy.lives, and recommended by the meekness and the mercy, the 
justice and the beiievolence of rtiose who profess it. The greatest 
obstacle to the march of Christianity.upon the coral strand of India, 
is the palpable contradiction given .to the truths of Christianity in 
the lives of those who have be.en Baptised in its name. Let these 
obstacles be removed, apd then we may, without reproach, and 
without despondency, take up the? language of poesy and prayer, 
&c., &c. • 


■» * , * * * 

• 

" I stand bj^fore you the representative of the British India 
Society—a Soeiel)i.which has its origin in a benevolent regard for 
the natives of India ; a Society embracing men of all parties, and 
founded upon a basis which, it is earnestly hoped, will permanent¬ 
ly exclude the adoption of party, of sectarian, or of mercenary 
views. The individuals who form this association believe that.the 
present indifference to the affairs of India i^ owing to the want.of 
accurate and comprehensive informatioti, and they have, therefore, 
dertermined to employ all the means in their power to diffuse know¬ 
ledge upon a subject thus involved in ignorance. They have 
already a large body of facts which, according to opportunity, 
they will digest and prepare foV publication, and spread before the 
community.• Their desire and thair^im are, to fix the eyes of the 
' entire nation upon the ex«%nt, the population, the resources, the 
condition, and the claims of British India^ and to demonstrate 
that, however varied the interests, and the pursuits, and the bene¬ 
volent plans of men may be, there i,s an illimitable field presented 
for the prosecution of the one, and the accomplishment of the 
other. They, therefore, make their appeal^ with confidence to 
every class of their fellow-Christians. I,* for exaiviple, lecture to¬ 
night ojt behalf of*» British India# 1 declare the design, the only 
cibject of that society to be, to, promote the w'eif^re of the natives 
I avow that^we are neither a cdminerciaTsociety, a reli- 
isociety—that i$>, havings no exclusively religious object— 
stili iefis SI political,society; but a society*fof diffusing information, 

/ s public atteqtio/i, fettling and intellect, 


zeal of the entire 

j||)lirjjthd;''khowjng,*W -ia .made, up of different.classes, , 
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1 proceed tq urge such motives as 1 deem most likely to operate 
upon those classes respectively ; and ultimately to aniimate them 
to a combined and general action. Some of those;*motives are. 
drnwn from a consideration of reciprocal biterest 7 others- from 
the considerations of responsibility and duty : others from the 
connection between this cause and those already espoused and in 
course of prosecution. 

* * * • * * » 


" I now proceed to draw your attqption to the field of our 
philanthropic enterprise. India, British India! So often the theme 
of poetic visions and romantic dreams. I come not, however, to 
speak the language of a vapouring sentiin|*ntalisin ; I come not to 
speak and talk of balmy skies, voluptuous gales,^of golden dews, 
of plains of Paradise, of amaranthine bowers ; and floods of’ living 
light; I come to speak the language of truth and soberness, to set 
forth the wretchedness and the wants, and the soleiftn and sacred 
claims of a population embracing nearly one-sixth part ®f the 
whole human race. In doing this, I shall place before you no 
picture, sketched by niy own fancy, but the, scenes described with 
stern truth, by men who have had the largest possible oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing India. My part is not that of a witness, to 
bear testimony to thafc.which I have seen, but rather the part of a 
historian, to bring out and arrange the evidence that is placed be¬ 
fore me—not, perhaps, to make oift a CcTse—not to disparage a 
party, for the sake of accomplishing an end, but to elicit truth and 
to obtain justice. Let me remind |hose who hear me, that the 
sceptre of this little^ island is the sceptre of the peninsula of India ; 
that our maiden monarch rules over a country stretching from the 
bay of Bengal to the great saady deserts ; from the^ Cape Comorin 
to the Himalaya mountains;, and from the gulf of Cutch to the 
borders of China. .Three quarters of a century ago, a few forts, 
erected on the*coast fot the protection of our commerce, were all 
we could boast of in India; aow, we* areJlhe masters of five 
hundred thousarwINquare miles of territory, exert a direct do in in ioa 
over one hundred and fifty millions. '(he British Governor- 

General at Calcutta 90W sways the sceptre of the Great Mogul. 

* • • * * • * * 


“ Where is fhe of the cotton tree ? Is it An»eric 4 ,?;illf!b» 
There it is a foreigner ^^nd* an exotic, 
tree is India; there it halt 

lyant to know who Wore ij:? ^The.-^indooa:aftd;::J^ 

.‘Wbre it?*? th'e'noble, graceftd, civilised;^»iatics^W!^!!«!il!iVJ',’]^j|;^|ife^ 

'ed**-Inxuriani in' allv th« fruits uf 
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barbaroufi-ancestors clothed their bodies with skins,, or covered 
them with .paint. Look then from the shores of America to the 
plain.s of India—to the birth-place of the cotton plants. Encourage 
iudiH ; foster and ch.erlsh India. 

■ *'. * * *. * 

“ f do not want to see the scenes re-acted in India which have 
been enacted in Mexico and Peru, the West India Islands, and 
North America. Having named Altnerica, suffer me, before I sit 
down, to say a word resf^ecting the red Indians who once roamed 
free and happy over the face of thal» country. It is well known to 
you, that, to assist in the promotion of a great object, I visited ^hc 
United States. Whilst^there, I trod the hanks of many splendid 
rivers, covered with primeval forests, or ornamented with beautiful 
habitations of happy husbandmen, surrounded by fertile and well- 
cultivated farms. But never, upon the banks ot the Delaware, or 
the Hudson, cfr the Mohawk, or the Mirrimack, did 1 behold one 
solitary representative of all the teeming tribes w'ho possessed l|he 
country, before the genius of Columbus pointed the white man to 
its shore. Standing ii) the midst of a proifd trans-Atlantic city, 
surrounded by crowded marts, and to^4fering steeples, and stately 
dwellings, and summoning up the scences of other days, the heart 
is deeply affected by the contrast, and you .are ready to exclaim 
on this spot, now surrounded by all the splendours ol civilised life, 
the Indian chieftain pursued tlfb panting deer, or wooed in solitude 
his dusty mate. Here lived ami hjved another race of human 
beings—here, in the still waSgrs of the sedgy lake, they paddled 
the light canoe along the rocky shore—here too they engaged in 
the death grapple—and here, when the strife was over, they 
smoked the pige of peace—here tqp they worshipped the great 
spirit—-not the God of Revelation, for they knew him not—but 
the God of the universe, whom they adored in^ every thing around 
them. But all this has passed away. 'Bwo hundred years have 
been enough to s\<S|pep away a whole nation. The council fire is 
quenched—the lodge is in ruins—the hunting gfqund of the Indian 
ir covered by the dw'eljings of the white man—and‘the time is at 
hand! when the last of these children of the wilderness will taste the 
y>tter fruits of European colonisation, andleatre the land of his fore- 
lathers to the possession of strangers. Tbe^fate*of the red Indian 
I! rites of tnapiti^d, iqd 1 am anxious to lift up 

the.execution Woody liecree wbinh.. has 

^chiidren of Nature.. Rathfr 

; country, than 

fit® shrine pf our oppWity.',, I 
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would have: our wharves covered witli siiofar, cott*i», .nnd tea, and 
'rice, and indigo of India, but 1 would not have u s'itrgle native 
of the country enslaved or dispossessed. I wouUf not have the 
scenes of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence perpetrated ov^er 
again upon the banks of the Brahmaputra and tlie Ganges. Least 
of all, would I'have those energies which I desire to see exerted to 
j-vse India, put forth to injure and destroy her. I want you to 
send nothing to India bat just'laws, your orders, your money, and 
your manufactures. If yon willfollovv ne through the lectures I 
have commenced, from topic*to topic, from demonstration to de- 
njonstration, I will show you how', without going beyond the limits 
of your own Exchange and rnamifactoryf you may bestow prospe¬ 
rity and happiness upon a great and gratefu^people, and bring 
down upon you the blessings of millions readf to perish. I invoke 
you, then, by every feeling of enlightened patriotism, by every 
principle of honourable enterprise, and every recollection of 
human responsibility, to enter upon the work I have set before 
you. So shall you prove yourselves a generous and magnanimous 
people. So shall your righteousness go before you, and the glory 
ot the Lord bring up tho* rear.” ^ 

In course of this celebrated speech, of which we have extract¬ 
ed the above portions, the following authorities were cited to cement 
his arguments v\^uch are worth knowing at the present age. 

Right Hon ble*Holt McKenzie, formerly a judge in •India. He 
says,—'* The longer w'e have Ifad these districts, the inore apparent¬ 
ly do lying an{| litigation prevail ; more are morals vitiated; 
the more are rigjits involved in doubt; the more are the founda¬ 
tions of society shaken.” * 

Captain Westmacott. He says,—“It is greatly t» be deplored that 
in places the longest under our rule, there is the largest amount 
of depravity and, crime. • My travels in India have fallen little 


short of eiglfl thousand miles and extended to nearly ail the cities 
of importance in Northern, Western and Central India. / have 
no hesitation in 'Affirming, that iff the Hijndu and Mussulman 
cities, removed from* European intercourse, thers is muck less 


depravity than either in Calcutta, Madras, j)r Bombay, where 
Europeans chiefly congregates • . 

Hon'ble M^, Shore. He says,—“Drunkenness, and ihe usa of 
intoxicating drugs, havcW reased in an extraordina^'<l|i|^l|'ji|^ 


the 'English jrule. I hiivo'^featd' many men decllarte 
iorty years ago, even-m'C^lctgta, ^a'^dtunkea 




•rarity.. Now tbey^ay b« seen in 
the streets of that city, -atad' 'ift'ord':;d)f^ 4 esSi:^|^Sjr'!lp 
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interior and not unfrequently in tbft villages also. WJiat is the 
cause of thrs? Simply that, in order to raise th,p revenue, almost 
every Collector is trying to increase the number of his liquor^ 
spirit,.and drUg shops; to establish them in every hole and corner 
of his district, and to, promote drunkenness to the utmost; 
often giving, underhand, summary and illegal assistance to the 
proprietors of shops, to enable them to recover money for liquor 
sold upon credit. And for this, prSvided the revenue increase, 
they receive the approbation of Government. Nay, I once knew 
a Collector who retained at the head of his department a man 
who had, when a public officer, not long before, embezzled a con¬ 
siderable sum of money and absconded; who was notoriously 
guilty of forgery^,although, from the inefficiency of the judge, he 
escaped conviction s<?lely because he was a good hand in promot¬ 
ing drunkenness, and thereby producing an increase of the reve¬ 
nue. In contrast, I will mention the conduct of a native chief, relat¬ 
ed to me by an old gentleman who came to India more than sixty 
years ago. Shortly after his arrival, on being sent 4 o reside at 
Kishnaghur, he was obliged to ask the Rajah’s permission to have 
a man to procure toddy for his friend: the R*ajah consented, on the 
condition that a sentry of his own should accompany the man, 
to see that he brought just no more than sufficed for his master's 
use, for fear he should ferment and sell it, and thereby produce 
drunkenness among the people, * The Native Rajah did not want a 
revenue obtjrtned at the expense o& the morality of his subjects; 
the British Government encodsage as much drunkenness ^ pos* 
sible, provided they reap the profit from it. It, has been observed 
•as a general truth, that the more connection the natives have had 
with the English, the more immoral, •and the worse in every res¬ 
pect, they become,*^ 

Bishop Heber. He says,—“Of the people, so far as their natural 


character is concerned, I have been led to form, oft the whole, a 
very favpurafele optnionT They ‘have, unhappily, many of the 
vices arising from slavery, frorg an unsettled stdfctof society, and 
immoral and erroneous*systems of religion.* But they are men of 
high and gallant courage, courteous, intelli^eiV:, and most eager 
alter knowledge an4 improvement, with a*remarkable aptitude for 
sci^|;;es, .geom astronomy, &c., alid for the imita- 
■;fp^i.'^i^;;;pain'tiil'ii’'and^^ 9 Cn I'hey *are sober,industrious, 

to theic children',* of 
and more' easily 
to their ivantsand feeiings' than' 
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Mr, Robert Kikards, of the firm of Rikards, Mackintosh, an 
^o.^of London. .He says,—“Of the natives of Iii^ki.l maybe 
permitted to add, that they are naturally *icute and intelligent, and,, 
whatever prejudice may say to the contrary,.that they possess as 
much industry as any other known people—an industry that never 
fails to manifest itself, when it is not kept down by the over¬ 
whelming pressure of arbitrary power. They have many and dis¬ 
tinguished virtues, with fewesr vices than the long-continued 
despotism they have groaned under mig|}t be admitted to excuse. 
Their patience is exemplary ;«and instances are numerous of the 
warmest attachment to those among their superiors who practise 
the same virtue to them. European.s of.forbearing dispositions, 
and whose sense of right has induced them to b^just and patient 
in their attention to the representations and wants of the natives, 
have experienced this grateful feelingjn an eminent degree. 

“ Whatever false theorists, misled by superhciSl observation, 
may urge on the natural character of native Indians, I hesitate not, 
confirmed by long experience to a.ssert, that they are capable of 
every virtue and of eVery acquirement that.adorn the human mind ; 
that what they now ap^e^r to be is not their nature, but what the 
caprices and severities of their rulers have made them : and, I 
lament to add, that the habits, which previous despotism had esta¬ 
blished, the Briti^i Government has not yet changed.” 

Major-General* Briggs, P'.R^. He says,—“ It ha^been my 
lot to pass a great part of tttyjife in familiar intercoarse with the 
natives of the East, and principally^nong those who have lived 
for the most part beyond our jurisdiction, and my opinion of 
them is drawn from such sources. I have found the people, 
generally speaking, intelligei\^ in a very high degree, though from 
education, deficient in the knowledge of European history and 
sciences, they, however, are ready to admit their ignorance, and 
are desirous af instruction. They are usually liberal in their 
opinions, and the Hindu, specially, are taleraijt on the subject of 
religion ; for, tl^dagh tenacious of any interference ijp the exercise 
of their own,’they oppc«e no worsliip whicji^oes not affect them-, 
selves. Afnong their domestic virtues, 1 should include affection 
and tenderness to thfeir^elatives, kindness to tBeir servants, jnlie- 
gpity in their dealings with each other, and charity to. the 
ed, and the poor. Am^fib%her clai>ses*I have 


notions:of delicacy of co)|||tek and manners; and, ;. 


men and financiers. I ,hai<^, jnet'.vvith eidarged vidt^s, 
knowledge of political econp^my,, wIdjCib wotdd 


ministers of any Government,.' 
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Liaufenant-C'olonei Sir Thomas Munro, one of tjie grjeatpst 
men' who evef was employed in the Civil or Military service of the 
East India Company. He bears this testimony to the character of 
tire Hindus: ' “With.regard to civilisation, I do not exactly under¬ 
stand whiit is meant by the civilisation of the Hindus. In the higher 
branches of the science, in the knowledge of the theory and prac¬ 
tice of good government, and in an education which, by banishing 
prejudice and superstition, opens tRe mind to receive instruction 
of every kind, they are t®uch inferior to Europeans. But, if a 
good system of agriculture, unrivall<*d manufacturing skill, a capa¬ 
city to produce whatever can contribute convenience and luxury, 
schools established in e^iery village for teaching, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; tjtie general practice of hospitality, and charity 
amongst each otherj and above all, a treatment of the female sex 
full of confidence, respect, and delicacy—are among the signs 
which dejnote a civilised people, then the Hindus are not inferior 
to the na.^ons of Europe: and, if civilisation is to become an 
article of trade between the two countries, I am convinced that 
this country w'ill gain b.y the import cargo.’’** 

Sir John Malcolm, onct. the distinguiidied Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, before" the House of Commons in 1813 says,—“The character of 
the different classes of the Hindus who compose a great propor¬ 
tion of the population of the subjects of the British Government in 
India varies in different [farts of that empire, perhaps as much as, 
if not more than, the nations of Burbpe do from each other* 
Under the Bengal establishih^int, there are two ^descriptions of 
Hindus, of a very distinct race : below Patna the rare of Hindus, 
called Bengalees, I consider to be weak in body .and timid in mind 
and to be in general remarked by the accompaniments of timidity 
which are fraud and servility. 1 tliink, as far as observation w'ent, 
this class appeared to diminish both in their bpdily strength and 
mental qualities, as they approached the ccfast j and those below 
Calcutta,are, 1 thiak, iif character and appearance among the 
lowest of all c^r Hindu subjects. But from *11111* moment you 
enter the <iistrict of B^har, or rather thd district of Benaras, 


throughout all the. territories in that quarter, subject to 
the company and * jheir dependent ally,*^ the Nabob of Oude, 
1^4 tibe 0attb, the Hindu inhabitant^ are t race of men^ 
a|tf;al<iogi »ol more distioguishU (or their lofty stature, 

their robust 'fraui!e of 
martial toil by , exe'rci^ejj 
^ a coasiderible 


of fprm a cbasiderible 

of.thiai.'tiop-ulatioab'ifaeo they are for some of the finest 
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i^ualities of the mind. They are brave, generous,^ and humane, 
and their truth is as remarkable as their courage. * The l^reat 
proportion of the army of the Bengal establishment is dbmposed of 
these men; and it is remarkable that there are few corporal 
punishments in that army, the slighest reproach being felt as the 
greatest punishment is among other nations. I have spoken more 
to the military class of the Hindus than to the others, because I 
am more acquainted with them ^ but, from all 1 have seen of those 
who follow other pursuits, it is much the ^ame, allowing for the 
difference in the habits of life,^s that of the Bengal Sepoys. 

Warren Hastings, summoned by a mandate of the House 
of Commons to give evidence before •that House in 1813, 
when he had made his statement before the committee, one of 
the members asked him how it was that his^ testimony before 
them differed so much with his conduct while in India. “ Sir," 
replied he, " I am not here to reconcile my inconsist?ncie|^ but to 
state upon oath, as an aged man, bordering on the grave, what I 
know to be the truth." When calmly looking back upon the charac¬ 
ter of the natives of India, he says : "Great pains have been taken to 
inculcate into the public nund an opinion that the natives of India 
are in a state of complete moral turpitude, and live in the con¬ 
stant and unrestrained commission of every vice and crime that 
can disgrace human nature. I affirm, by the oath 1 have taken, 
that this description 6f them is utftrue, and wholly unfounded. 
What I have to add must be taken as my belief, but a belief impress¬ 
ed by a longer and more intimate acquaintance with the people 
than has fallen to the lot of many of my countrymen. In speaking 
of the people, it is necessary to distinguish the Hindus, who form 
the great portion of the population, from the Mahomedans, who 
are intermixed with them, but generally live in separate communi¬ 
ties ; the former are^uite benevolent, more susceptible of grati¬ 
tude for kindness shewn to them, than prompted to vengeance by 
wrongs inflicted, and as exempt &rom the» wor,^t propensities of 
human passion, a,^'any people on the face of the earth. T&iey are 
faithful and affectionate in service, and ^submissive to legal 
authority. They are^superstitious, it is true,, but they do not 
think ill of us for not thidking as they do.*' * 

• . .. . _S.C. SANYAIU * , 
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CEMMONUL LORE IE BENGAL. 

if 

The Joymangal bar Ceremony. 

[Tbii ceramoQ^r is perf<)rmad on Tuesdays during the fuli-moon quarter in 
the month .of June. Images are rarely made; I have not seen any. A few 
leares of the jack'tfnit tree are dotted with vermilion and are arranged in a 
certain order upon a dtiis. These are considered to be seats very acceptable to 
the goddess, whp is a transformation of the wife of Shiva. The holy hay, grass, 
fruits, flopers, sandal, and Armn paddy are amongst the efibrings. The family 
priest conducts the pujah.] 


JOYABATI—THE GIFT OF JOYA. 

“ It is a shame, Joyd, that I have no pujdh on earth," said the 
goddess Chj^di walking between her maicfs of honour, Joyd and 
Bijoyd. ]oyd replied meekly that if her mistress permitted her# 
she could, she trusted, have her pujdh estabdished in the lower 
world in no time. The permisision was gladjy given, and the ad¬ 
venturous maid set out for the earth, full of her grand mission and 
enriched with the blessings pf her well-wishers. 

One day, at about noon, an old Brahmin stood at the gate of 
Kaoak Sen’s mansion, begging for food. Kaiiak Sen was a very 
rich merchant and father of six stalwart sons, but he had no 
daughter. The servant, who came with food for the Brahmin, was 
questioned: “Has your master got a daughter?” The man 
replied in the negative. “ I will have notl\in^£rom^,a daughterless 
^onor** rejoined the Brahmin and turned away. Kanak Sen was 
4 ^p]y^rt to learn what the Brahmin had said,; and immediately 
to whei-e he sat under a«tree. “ Reyerend TSir,” said he, “ it 
very great p 4 in to think that a hungry Brahmin should 
empty-thanded from my door; jf j^u will not receive an 
At ifry hands because 1 am daugh|erless, why ion’t 
^lirith themeags of.'’ha«’ing one?” ‘'This I 
i, ^0 was none®othercthan Joyi in dis- 
liSiiNilK adi Jiftjlr ^pur wife take it in a spirit of 

day’s'bath Add Viriib'hiiiiu, 
child'ah^l be a 
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■y daughter. ‘ Mind that you name her joydbati; an,d when she is 
grown up to marriageable age, let her have a husband, whose name 
is Joydev and who is the only son of a father who has six 
daughters.” So saying, the fseudo Brahmin vanished out of 
sight. 

As he had said so it came to pass. The wife of Kanak Sen 
conceived on taking the druj^; and in due time brought forth a 
lovely girl whom, as promise>bound, he called Joydbati. The girl 
seemed to have been born with a turii for virtue and with a 
pious mission' to accomplish ; for she sported not in her girUhood 
but with images of gods and goddesses and played not but at 
worshiping them with flowers. When ’she came of age, Kanak 
Sen sent agents in all directions to seek out')the pre>destined 
bridegroom whose name was Joydev and who was the only son 
among the seven children of his father. The agentjs had not far 
to go, for at a few miles from home they met with the agents of a 
wealthy merchant who had sent them cut to seek out the girl, 
whose name was Joydbati and who was the only sister of six 
brothers, to be the bride of his son, Joydev. The agents con¬ 
gratulated one anothe’r; 'and the match was quickly concluded. 
The nuptials of Joydbati and Joydev were celebrated with great 
pomp. , 

In the night of the marriagq, when every one had retired to 
bed, Joydbati remembered she had not performed the pujak of 
her tutelary goddess, Chandi, during the day. She got up hastily 
and with the few grains of paddy, She found in the baran-ddl&f 
and a drop of vermilion from her forehead, she worshipped the 
goddess, supplying the want of better offerings with the earnest 
faith of a guileless heart. Her husband, Joydev,'was watching 
her; and when she had finished, “Wife,” said he, “what are 
about all this while?” “Worshiping my guardian godt^s 
Chandi,” replied she, “'which I do every day.” ^ 

Joydev—“What good do y6u gain ^y worshiping her out¬ 
landish goddesship' ? ” , < > 

Joydbati—" Scoff not, my lord; goddeais Chandi is mighty in 
doing good as well as evU. As to the good thij^t is derived from 
faithfully serving her, 1 may say briefly that by her fayour lost 
treasures may b*e recov^re4,;^the drowned |md the 
may reg^n life a||d .the dead'<4^^® <iwkk again.” „„ .. 

Joydev did not i«)omi"::«b^|i:solv^ 
m|^t of <thegodde;ss'to te^' A few .dayi 
’^turning bome^ in, the south .with 
.gtHlded pinnace; one evening he said to 'hittf*' pf., ’ 
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the country is notorious for being the haunt of thieves and robbers ; 
it is not saf^ that you should keep your jewels upon.your person; 
let me have them all in my custody,” And she took them off 
accordingly. He then put them into a box and threw it into the 
water to see if his wife could recover the treasure by favour of 
her goddess. 

At home Joydbati was received with great tenderness by her 
mother-in>Iaw and father-in-law and her husband’s sisters; but 
they all wondered how Hter father could have been so niggardly as 
to have given her away with not even a ring of gold upon her little 
finger. Jpydbati’s maid servant told them the truth, saying that a 
vast treasure in jewellery, belonging to her mistress, was W'ith her 
husband, Joydewr In the meantime the throne of Chandi in 
Heaven shook ominously ; and she knew that some ill had befallen 
her worshiped, Joydbati; she also knew of what particular nature 
it was. ‘So she summoned Joyd and took counsel with her. Joyd 
instantly let herself down to the earth and standing on the shore 
of the sea, summoned Rohitak, the king ^of the fishes, to her 
presence. “ Rohitak,” said she, as the great fish came respectfully 
into her presence, ” a box of jewellery has been dropped into the 
Krishna by Joydev; you will, at my desire, pick it up and swallow 
it; and also let all the fishes desert the river| and reside in the 
sea, so that when Joydev's father has the rivers searched he may 
not get dne ; get yourself netted when his fishermen ransack the 
sea. You will be killed and cut‘open; but never mind that, for 
death is sweet in goddess (^handi’s service.” Rohitak promised 
compliance with alacrity, and departed. , * 

Now, when the new wife, Joydbati was brought home, the 
relatives and friends of Joydev’s •family demanded a feast in 
honour of the event. A large feast required a large quantity of 
fish among other things. And Joydev’s father called together 
hundreds of fisherpien for the capture of*the finny tribes. But 
the rivers had beerf abandoned b^ them, by order of Rohitak and 
bqI even z.*punti foun4. So Joydev’s'lfather ordered a 
prodigtOMsIy large seitfe to be made wherewith to search the bottom 


of, the stJ&i 


with biiUhooks to ca| it to convenient 

not'e^^a 
multitude., Joy^ 
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^she would cut the fish into small pieces and make it/eady for cook¬ 
ing. He laughed inwardly at the presumptuous child-wife but-did 
not disappoint her. The spot, where the fish lay, was enclosed, 
with a purdd, and Joydbati, with a small knife in hand, took her 
stand by its sid^. She had not even to lift her little finger. In¬ 
visible hands ciit the fish open and took out the box of jewels it 
had swallowed by order of Joyd, and decked Joydbati’s person 
with them. They also cut the* enormous fish into small bits of 
meat in a very short time. When jjoydbati came out and 
the purdds were removed, Vhat was the astonishment of all, 
and specially, of Joydev, who saw on the person of his wife 
the lost treasure recovered, to find that a mere girl had perform¬ 
ed a feat which had baffled the strength of a multitude of strong¬ 
men. The kith and kin of Joydev's family wf re so struck with 
admiration, that they were ready to consider her more than human ; 
and vowed that they would not eat unless Joydbs^i cooked for 
them—Joydbati—a child of ten. For a girl of ten to cook for 
twenty times ten—seemed impossible. But Joydbati, under 
inspiration, said she* would cook, but that it should be behind 
closed doors. So, she was let into the kitchen, and the doors 
were shut, and there was none else within. She had only to sit 
down there and kill the time as best she could; for soon after she 
had entered, invisible hands kindled a fire; and the cooking of 
the fish and meat, aftd rice, and all, was'done in a mii;iaculously 
short period ; behold, the dishes were all ready—smoking ! Joyd- 
bati's father-in-law and mother-iivlaw and the relations in the 
house nearly adored her. 

^ Then, in course of time, Joydbati was delivered of a son. It 
was a merry day of festivity-rthe day on which thp second jata~ 
karma ceremony of the child was to be performed. The unbeliev¬ 
ing Joydev, who wag bent upon testing the powers of his wife’s 
tutelary goddess, now'wanted very much to see if, through her 
means, one, that was drowned, might be br(?ught back to life. 
And on whom, do*you think, he made the experiment? Upon his 
own son. Before dawif, he took the infant; on his arms to a deep 
tank, and threw it i^to the water, and stood, on the bank long 
enough to be assured tlfat it had sunk. He,^fl)en, took up his 
station upon a tfee b^ t^e road-side, and when the da^ was far 
advanced, inquired of aU*who*pa$sed under^if his family Vfcre'nct 
in. mouriiing for Ihe deathchild. They answ,t^l^^^^ 
pjo l , They are rejoioing athdme, for iNl a festal 
few minutes agot we saw son sporting 
. fabt'fvAi that the goddess Chandi’s 
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shaken ; and apprehending some mischance to her faithful Jo^'dbatu 
she had seht down Joyi to earth, who had taken the son of 
. Joydev under her protection when thrown into the water. And 
Joydbati, bathing in'the selfsame tank, had felt a something hang¬ 
ing by the skirts of her cloth; and raising it above the surface— 
lo! it was her dear infant, plump, rosy, and as gleeful as ever. 
She was sorry to think of the hardened scqjticism of her hnsband; 
for she knew it was his work and Ifnew, too, why he had done it. 

On the first.rice eerrsmony of the child, when it was seven 
months old, Joydev resolved to ^nt it to proof, if his wife's al¬ 
mighty goddess had might enough to save one who had been burnt 
to ashes. So, on the spot where, on account of the ceremony, large 
and blazing fires been kindled, the wicked young man caught 
his playful child in^his arms and suddenly threw him into the very 
centre of a furious fire. He then ran away; and mounting a tree 
by the road-lide sat inquiring of those who passed nnderj if they 
anew whether his family were weeping in grief over the death of 
• his child. They replied they knew nothing of the kind; ok the 
contrary, they at home were in the best of s*pirits as it was a day 
of festivity and the whole house was ringing merrily to the merry 
langhtj^ of his son. What had happened was this: after the 
premonitary up-heaving ef the goddess Chandi’s throne, Joyd had 
come down and sat incarnate yet invisibly in tlie fire into which 
Joydev threw his boy. He been caught \ip and not a hair of 
his hpad had been singed. When Jo/dbati heard of the matter 
she sighed and exclaimed, " Ah, poor husband!" ^ 

But one test more now remained to make and though equally 
barbarous as the preceding ones, Joydev was resolved to make it 
before accepting his wife’s goddess. • He took his time, some half 
a dozen years after, on the occasion of the ear-boring ceremony of 
his son. As the child lay asleep in a room by itself, he produced 


a Jceen-edged sword from under his clothes and sdVered its head 
from its body at onh stroke and •concealed the parts undmr the 
jbed-cioths. ^ut his act did not escape the ever-watchful ken of 
the gbddcds Chandi not of her adroit handmaid, Joyd, who flew 
dowp kfitaatly with a jar of amrita from Heaven on her bead, 
a!adcmg!{e xi^recd iafq,tfae house, «vhere the <ireadful deed Imd been 
||^e aa^ srheire Joydev stiU ftood.coatemplatfh^^ his dead, she 

and joiaed 
the amr^a the body, 
Joydev ;^d ’ Joy% 
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mightiest of the mighty of Heaven, to work four miracles-— 
Ihose of recovering the lost treasure, of re-animating the drown¬ 
ed, the burnt, and the slain,she had made an assertion 
to that effect on the night of her marriage with’ you. The 
goddess is gracious to her faithful worshippers’ promises; she 
serves them in ivory way, and keeps up their just reputation. Now, 
leatn, Joydev, by experience and lay it to your heart, that your 
wife’s goddess is the goddess of all women and men. Worship 
her for temporal and eternal good and preach her praises.” Then 
turning to Joyibati, she said tehderly, ” My child, this jar of amrita 
is the goddess Chandi’s gift to her faithful worshipper. Keep it 
as carefully, as you would your life. It has this rare virtue that 
a drop of it, as you have seen just a while ago, ca^ bring the dead 
back to life. Waver not in faith.” Then shi$ flew up smiling 
upon Joydbati, who was on her knees weeping, upon Joydev, who 
stood like a mute statue, wonder-struck, and upon t^e boy, who 
was dancing merrily round the three. 

Conviction was now carried home to Joydev’s mind; and the 
hardened sceptic was how as soft and impressionable as clay. 
He expended a large part «of his immense fortune in erecting a 
grand temple to Chandi and in setting up in it a golden iiBage«,pf 
the deity, and dedicated his life, and made thousands of his rela- 
tkms, friends, and^servants do the same, to the preaching of the 
Chandi pujd^h. " 3 » 

Joydbati’s jmr of izi»riif<z'’was, after her death and ascension to 
Heaven, inherited by her sons and grandsons who divided it, a 
drop per head, among themselves and were the fathers of fhe heal¬ 
ing art. From them are descended the physicians who now walk 
the earth. 
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IDOL-WORSHIP, 

If English educatioiv has done one thing more than another^ 
it has created an impression in the'minds of our young men, that 
idol'Vrorship is something very objectionable, if not altogether 
abominable. They generally catch the cry against idoU 
worship from th«»iips of the Christian missionary, who denounces 
it from the pulpit, holds it up to ridicule in the street, carricatures 
it in the pamphlets he publishes for the spread of Christianity. 

If a Christian believes that idol-worship is a sin, and the souls 
of poor Hindus have no chance of escaping future punishment, 
nothing can be more praiseworthy on his part' than to denounce 
it in unmeasured language. His only 'weapons are abuse 
and denunciation, though he is, no doubt, actuated by the purest 
of motived Mere denunciation, however, does not carry convic¬ 
tion with it. If he will lay aside his enthusiasm or bigotry for a 
moment and look into the matter a little calmly,* he will find that 
his quarrel lies more* with accidents than with essentials. 
We are not*going, in the course of> rlther a desultory article like 
this, to discuss the merits or'demerits of notions^ of Godhead of 
Christians and pther so-called theistic sects and contrast them 
with those of the so-called idolatrous sects like the Hindus ; what 
we intend to show is that the Christian mode of worshipping God 
is no way superior even to the lower forms of idol-worship sanc¬ 
tioned by the Hindu Sastras. . 

Now, what does a Christian, a Brahmoj or a M«homedan un- 
Iderstand by wor^ip ?* Does worship consist only ia uttering 
!! vuuntras qr prayers ? • 

^ Shall it fulfil the Christian requirement of worship simply to 
praise God for having given us many good things and to ask for 
inore froih him, or fo say that he is omnipotent, omnipresent and 
^iscicnt ^ Chrisli say: f Blessed 

|4i4^epoOf ittiprfriti^ ferfhei^^ the ksigdom of Htavea. Bless- 

after r^hteouaness: for 

jS^ey P»« So hearti «wy' «>»*** 

which, is 

lIHf \o ^the, Christiaii' idea, 
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then, .if the above lang’uage has any meaning, is to set up the 
*ideal of the Father who is in Heaven, and to strive to- become as 
perfect as He. Mere prayer cannot fulfil the requireAient of wor¬ 
ship, if there is nothing within us corresponding to the words 
that we utter. True worship consists in beings and doing as weM 
in order to beings like unto the Father who is in Heaven, and not 
merely saying something. The worshipper sets an ideal before 
his mental vision and tries to*fashion his life after that ideal.' 
Sometimes his heart may overflow with |he love and reverence 
he feels for his ideal, and sin(?cre prayer is nothing but the spon¬ 
taneous outburst of his enraptured heart. Set forms of prayer 
are intended for reminding the worshippty of the ideals of his life. 
When a Christian “ looks towards the Heavens*' ^nd says “Father, 
thou art merciful,” he, according to his idea, is worshipping God, 
although he has no image of Mercy before his physical eyes; and 
if he is worshipping sincerely, he has the ideal of ]®[ercy_ in God 
before his mental eyes, and longs in the heart of his hear.t to 
become as merciful as God himself. If he, how'ever, rests satisfied 
with simply uttering the words “ Father, thou art merciful,*’ with¬ 
out trying to become merciful himself, his worship is of no use, for 
in that case he does not advance even by an inch tow'ards his 
ideal. Religions, all over the world, no doubt, owe their origin to 
revelations, but if closely examined, they will, in every instance, 
be found to be evtolutions of preceding ones. Superior or in¬ 
ferior ideals are revealed acbofding to the capacities of the people 
receiving them. That which is lytly is never given unto dogs, 
nor are pearls cast before swine, for they are of no use to 
them. The revealed god of a cannibal is a cannibal, w’ho, 
though superior in some respects to his votary jso that he may 
serve the purpose of an ideal to the latter, delights withal in 
human flesh and blQod. The moment a cannibal emerges from his 
primitive barbarism, his revealed god becomes more humane than 
befolre. Multiplicity of revelations in differeni ages and countries 
is a necessity. .Even .in the same age and in the §ame country, 
one uniform 'revelatioif of ideal will not serve ks purpose. That 
which is a sufficiently high ideal for a child, will prove too low for 
an old man; that whiefi is suited to the' asjjirations of a wfae 
ihan> wifi be of Bo uge tp an ignorant man, V'»^orahip, in pi:id«^f 4o 
'hie worship‘in reality nAme onljf,''must 

grades'’of' ideal! ' according^^' the capacities 
'There is hO'gbp4 in !ettin|E'|bo^higyidbal! 

I'must adyaioce step^by' step'. •ThefbJii 
' furn his left'dbetk to. 
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cheek, or, in other words, setting up before him the ideal of on- 
conditional forgiveness, if he has not already .learnt not to take 
more than an eye* for an eye, or more than a tooth for a tooth. 
The .setting up of top high an ideal frustrates the very object 
for which it is intended. There is no' use in asking a man to 
shew mercy to the mute creation, if he has not already learnt to 
shew mercy towards his fellow beings. Never cast pearls before 
swine, never place ideals too high hor the worshippers, lest they 
trample them under their feet. 

Even if you ignore revelatior, then also your worship is 
nothing but a sincere endeavour to realise certain ideals of your 
life. When a Brahmo^ worships God, he fares no better than a 
Hindu. His worship, if it is to be real worship, must consist in 
fashioning his lile after some ideal. Our conception of the 
Diety,’^ as Mansei says in his metaphysics, “ is bounded by 
the condition hvhich bind all human knowledge, and therefore we 
cannot represent the Deity as he is, but as he appears to us," and 
this is true whether you believe or do not believe in revelation. 
Sankaracharya says, in a different languaige and with a view to 
arrive at a* different conclusion, that although Self never be the 
object of knowledge, yet man super-imposes the attributes of non¬ 
ego or ob'ject upon ego or subject.* The God or gods that 
individuals worship, in other words, the idtals endeavoured 
to be realised in life,*- is or*’ are createdc by themselves or 
revealed to »them, according to tbcdights they have in them. 
It matters not which of the l^wo views is correct for the pur¬ 
pose of the present article; for what I intend' to show is that 
worship, whether you believe in revelation of not, is nothing but 
an endeavour to attain some ideals^ which you set before your 
eyes. 

A man becomes just what he w'orships. Like God, like votary, 
is a truth to which history will bear ample testimony. A man 
becomes just what he c .sets up, before him as his ideal. Says 
the blessed Kpshna :—" They that worship the, deities go to the 
to the Pitris gj the Pitri-worshippers ; to the elemenlals 
worshippers pf elementals ; my worshippers come unto 
me,'*t As no man* is like another, and no man’s ideal is like 
»o nobody’s God fulfilling hjs ideal is like another 
ssinfs God fMifiHing ideal; sd thh*iy.three crorcs of gods 
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•may not be quite an exaggerated number, if understood in 
this sense. * 

Tlje royal sage Janaka once performed a sacrifice named Vahu> 
dalcshina. There were>assembled Rishisfrom various parts of the 
country. Jannka tied a thousand cows and had the horns of 
each mounted with gold to the value of t< n padas. Then he said 
to the assembled Rishis:—“.Ye venerable Brahmans, whoever 
amongst you is the best knowerof Brahgia, shall drive home these 
eo^^8I" Nciie among them vivntured to come forward, save Yajna- 
valkya, who said to one of his students, “ drive home these cows/* 
and the disciple drove them home. The^other Rishis then began 
to question him about the knowledge of Brahma in order to see 
whether he was really superior to all of them. One by one the 
Rishis questioned him and were satisfied with the answers receiv¬ 
ed. Vidagdha was one of them and he asked Yajbavalkya,— 

“ How many gods are there?" Yajnavaikya answered in 
an enigma. H'e said that the number of gods varies from 
one to three thousand three hundred and ^\x. it really looks like 
an enigma that the sainething should be one and many.**^ 
When Aijuna asked the bles'^ed Krishna as to how he was to 
be thought of, he sard that he was ihe self, seated in the heart 
of everything, he is Vislmu, Viiha-pati. Hluigu, Sankar, Pralhad, 
Prosperity, Truth, aiid on, and^Lontlixled by saying iliat ll ere 
is naught, mobile or immoljile, that exists bereft, of him.t I 
am not going here to attempt the orthodox explanation as to how 
Biahina, who is*of an ah'-olutely homogeneous nature (Kkameva- 
dwitiyam), who is |ture intelligence, 'issocidte.s himself witii Maya 

• 
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which remains in him as a latent power, and projects ’the pheno¬ 
menal worl^'and as to how the once unconditional, Pure Intelli¬ 
gence, joined with Maya, broke himself up into various sorts of 
existences, sentient 4nd non-sentient,—gods, men, beasts, trees 
and so on ; for first, it is very difficult to place before the reader 
who has not studied the Hindu scriptures a detailed expla¬ 
nation o-f these abstruse doctrines ; and secondly, it is not at all 
necessary for my present purpose, which is, as I have stated more 
than once, to show thkt true worship, whatsoever form it may 
assume, is in reality mere following various kinds of ideals, be 
it with or without any material image before one’s eyes. The 
Brahmo or Christian, if 'he has not a material image, has at least 
a mental image, the image of his ideal, if he does not mean to 
worship mere vacuicm. So the only difference between the two 
forms of worship is that Hindus have recourse both to material 
and mental images, while Christians and Brahmos, only to mental 
images. How far the presence of material images helps the 
worshipper is an important question. The ^Christian Missionary 
who, in his zeal against idolatry, abuses the Hindu, thinks that 
the Hindu is fool enough to worship an Mmhge that he has made 
with his own hands. Surely, no one is so destitute of intelligence 
as to invest an object of one’s own making witl^the attributes of 
Godhead. The Hindu does no^ worship the clay or wooden imag^ 
before him. The hymns he utters are^ noble praises of Godhead. 
The image .serves to fix his mind. * 

Now looking at Hindu g6ds and goddesses (from this point 
of view, one will see that every god or goddess in the Hindu 
Mythology fulfils some ideal or other. The Hindu who worships 


* a clay or stone image, is no less a^true worshipper, than he who 
worships without this adjunct. Now', are not words also images? 
When yod worship " God,” do you worship the three letters G, O, 
and D, or something implied by the combination of those three 
letters ?• Letters 4re signs for Sounds. The squnds are so asso- 


ci4{;ed with things as*to suggest them immediafely. . By uttering 
the word: God, you Conjure up all that is highest and noblest, 
■/^ci&or'dSngto yourpWn You may ^o^‘ and then look at 

ijfhiiu from, that point of view which fulfils your aspiratious the 
wp,Oa-as a collective ^rhole, he fulfils all your 


i.i'he .is" 


. is''fkieU‘Gfod, ahd lotted upon distri-^ 
-o'r that whiclr' is ■ upperth'CfSt; in 

atk defending your k>tne 


rt'h' agaifist; 'the 
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^intTsed in ignorance von call upon the God of knpwledgc to lead 
you from darkness to light; and so on ; you look upon him from 
various points of view according to the various ideals you have 
before you and make them all reside in youp God, the coll.eeiive 
whole of all yotir ideals' The word God that you utter is nothing, 
unless there is" something, some ideal, corresponding to it, in 
your mind. It merely represents your ideal by which you give 
external expression to your inward thought. 

When you wish your thoughts to reach a distant friend, you 
put them in black and white* so that he may understand them. 
Be not, however, too partial to words or writing. For a moment 
give up the superstitious veneration f®r them. A portrait or a 
statue will convey abetter idea of the appearatv:e of an unknown 
man to you than the most graphic verbal dgscription. To the 
ancient Egyptian, an arrow conveyed the idea of swiftness as 
vividly as the w'ord “swiftness” or “speed” conveys to you or me; 
nay, to him, an arrow was swiftness itself; he did not knowhow 
else to give expression to the idea; and so whenever he wanted 
to indicate “ swiftly,’^ he would draw an arrow. 

Now’ I think, it ms' sufficiently clear, that if one, instead of 
describing this or that ideal of his by means of words or waiting, 
draws a portrait or makes an image of it in order to give 
expression to his idea, he cannot with any reason be said to have 
no ideal, or, in olher words, to know’ not what true worship is, 
simply because he prefers ont? mode of expression t<3 another. A 
poet in thatca^e may very well set'^own sculptors and painters as 
so many fools; Ijnt we know, as a matter of fact, that there 
is often more poetry in a genuine work of art than in a 


poem. " 

Without attempting any esoteric explanation of Hindu gods 
and goddesses, of' the different modes of worship prescribed for 


the different deities, of their forms, dresses and ornaments, of the 
offerings to be made to them, all’of which*, I s.iy, have esc\toric sig¬ 
nifications, I may kafely say that e%en looked, at froi'i the Christian, 
Mahomedan, or Brahmo point of view, Hindu w'orship is no less 


true worship than^ainY other in vogue. To sum up what 1 have 
said before: be it from revelation, intuition, education or heredity^ 
or any other source,oaccieptin|r that there is a God, every rnan fdrms 
his own ideas a^out him act:prding to the fight he posM|j»e|l,\ fib 
Godjs-not Godas He Is, but1^'Ho,reveals, Himself 
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with the light that you have in you, you believe that these at. 
tributes are,to be found in Him. 

If that is the case with you, wherein lies the error of the Hindui 
Who also believes thnt those attributes are to be found in Him, 
nay, who goes further, and says that He is even above Ihem ? 
The forms of worship vary. The Christian cannot understand 
the image which the Hindu sets, up before him at the time of 
worshipping. His di£Sculty lies first with the image and then 
with the number of images, whose pame is legion, forgetting that 
every man may have an ideal of bis own to strive after. He 
himself sets up no image, but worships what he calls, his invisible 
God, though I have sh*ewa that this so-called invisible Guri is 
nothing but an aggregate of the various ideals of his life, and that 
it is not unoften th£t he looks upon him distributively also. 

He callschim his father, his Saviour, forgiver of bis sins; 
invokes ’his help for enabling him to walk in the path of right¬ 
eousness ; prays for strength from him to perform all the various- 
duties of life, and so forth; in other wards, he gives external 
expression to his internal ideas about God, and these are the 
ideals beftre him to which his aspirations lead. He believes 
God to be merciful and says,-*-'* let us forgive that we may be 
forgiven,''and so on. But words, as 1 have saireaily said, are 
not the only medium qf givwig expressiop to our idpas. A 
Hindu, when, he sets up an image, does something more than 
what a Christian or a Brahmq does ; the latter gives expression to 
his ideas by mere words, wliereas the former * has recourse to 
words as well as image in order to give expffession to his ideas 
or ideals. 

Before the modern Christian 6nds‘'fault with Hindu worshipping 


an image of clay or stone, he should remember that “ Moses had 
imagined that God could be seen, and attriljuted to <Iiim the pas¬ 
sions of anger and jealoi^y ; Micaiah imagined him sitting on a 
i^rone, With the host of heaven on his right andjeft hand; Daniel, 
as an old man,*with a’white gartnent and v^jlnte hair ;• Ezekittl, as a 
ifire; tliat the disciples of Christ thought they saw the Spirit of 
God ip; the of a dove; the apostles, iA the form of fiery 


idoli^re lupt the symbdUcdl expressions of hi» 
||ji|ai^,W^|!pli;;,vafy' a^^sar^iogvtC'individuf capswrities. He is as 


of whkb the image is. made 
iiaqlt' thelst ' His-thirty^ 
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ti«:b God may 4 c looked at, and nothing more than that. 
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The Hindu who bows down to a clay tmagef throws it uncere- 
tnontously into the water. The Hindu who woVsbips with the 
help of a clay or stone image before him may*be a more 
religious man and may have higher and nobler conceptions of 
dodbead, or, in other words, may have higher ideals of life, than 
the most bigotted theist who does without it. It may be said 
that if a man has some ideas of God, images are unnecessary 
for his worship; but it should be remembered that these fulfil 
the same functions as a mental imagp does. Prayer is the 
spontaneous outburst of deep emotions that agitate the heart. 
The Hindu prays as fervently and as purely as any Christian. 
Form of worship has nothing to do wit];i its essence; a Hindu 
may be truly religious, in spite of his form of worship. 

Provided that one has definite conceptions of Godhead and 
makes them one’s ideals of life, it is a matter of perfect indiffer¬ 
ence to a truly religious man whether one prefrfrs one form of 
worship to another. But, as 1 have said before, these ideals must 
vary, and it is better to have even lower ideals than to have 
impossible ones before one’s eyes. The European misconception 
with regard to Hindu worship is partly due to ignorance and 
partly to the fact that a strong nation can see nothing good 
in a weak, subject people. The Hindu Sastras do not ignore 
mental worship, without the help of images. There may even 
be mental Sacrifices* The Mahabhrata mentions many^ cases of 
Rishis performing such sacr*fi<;es. All the ingredients of a Sacri¬ 
fice are mentally conceived by thw sacrificer. He offers them 
mentally to the Deity. The Hindu Scriptures sanction the mental 
form for those tlfat are fit for ^t. A nation does not con¬ 
sist of a single or even a single class of individuals. Hinduism 
tolerates various modes of worship according to various grades of 
advancement 

No religion attaches more importance to communion and me¬ 
ditation than Hinduism, but at tt\e same.tim^ it sanctions idol- 
worship. The life, of a Yogi, a true Yogi, and not the ash-bes¬ 
meared miserable specimen of profe*ssional beggar, is one unbroken 
state of meditation. He lives, moves, and has his being in his God, 
caring no more for die fnorrow than the lily in the water that toils 
not nor spins, blfssing those that curse him, shewing mercy Id all 
not excepting the beasts'nf tlie forest and the fowls of tb^ a|ir, l|^ 
ing up no treasures for bims^#«n earth, but storing W 

in Heaven, where neither mothloori^st doth cprrapi^,\^i|i'ji^e^|jd 
ihe best ideals cd Christianity'in, litt lite.' lie 
heradvances, heaved has no tewerd to ^^'him, jlhp ia^;|fhj|W'' 
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ment. He is indifferent to both; knowing Brahma, he becomes 
Brahma, enjoying eternal bliss, never to become subject again to 
birth or deat'h. 

•But'a religion, as I have said before, tnust have its popular 
phase also. The popular mind fails to grasp abstract ideas with¬ 
out the help of material representations. They are aids to enable 
the ignorant to comprehend the abstract. When Mr, C. H. Dali 
asked Sir Rajah Radhakanta, pointing towards the family idol, 
as to how an enlightened man like him could worship that image, 
the Rajah replied that he did no mOre worship that image than 
Mr. Dali himself; that his religion Samipya, Sayuyya and Sa- 
lokya, to feel His presence to be one with him, and to live ia Him. 
If Hindus are idolaters, then all those that worship God in some 
form or other arc also idolaters, for they all have their ideals, and 
what are idols if not the external representations of their ideals ? 

Now it may justly be said that every one that worships an 
idol has not necessarily some ideal before him. Taking it for 
granted for the sake of argument that this is a correct statement 
of fact, he would not, be in a better poSition, if he dispense 
with the image ; for his dispensing witl\th,e idol does not furnish 
him with an ideal. The Christian who worships with mere words 
and has no mental image before him, is in no way in a 
better position than an idol-worshipper without an ideal ; but just 
as words, if rightly understood,‘’remind the Christian of his ideal, 
so the image too, if rightly explained* reminds the Hindu of his 
ideal. The Hindus’ ideal hfts through the ears as well as the 
ie^es, for he does not dispens.e with words, but has recourse to idol 
as an additional help. • 

‘ As long a^ there are men of various grades of moral, intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual advancement, there must be various ideals and 
various modes of worship. To introduce on,e uniform mode of 


worship will be to do away with worship altogethert Man grows 
from the finite t<^ the* infinite, from the conditioned he passes 
gradually,to the unconditioned to be oae.with it. Trac¬ 
ing as he' does his origin to the highest ideal, man longs to 
rHum 'to it, but he does it step by step, passipg through many in¬ 
termediate ideals, ever seeking and never*sattsfied till he is, at one 
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ii»hlp, fs climbing to dbc top of (Ac hill from which 


It is .^seeking bur original home through 
jsbiAetibies we lose'but 
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pnlately speaks ‘out from within us at somelime of our life, 
or other; and then by the help of the pillar of cloud J>y day and 
the pillar of fire by night, we reach our home again, which we 
had long left and enjoy eternal bliss by being' as perfect as even 
ouji Father, by • living, moving and having our being in Him, and 
then all worship ceases, for, as Yajnavalkya says, who shall then 
worship whom? “Where there is duality," says Yajnavalkya 
“ one sees another, one smells another, one hears another, one 
speaks of another, one knows ^another; but how does one who has 
become Atman, know Atman? How should he know him by 
whom he knows this all, how should he know the knower?” * 

The Hindu passes on from one stag! to another. He wel¬ 
comes all forms of worship,—from material or cActernal to mental 
worship and from mental worship to union vrith the Lord. All 
his ideals, of truth, piety, charity, and all his notions.of godhead— 
omnjfiresence, omniscience, omnipotence, creative, distructive and 
preserving energies,—are associated with some image or other I ' 
and if he worships trujy, he advances step by step ; till he realises 
God and becomes a God himself. There may be Hindus who never 
realise the highest ideaHs ahid rest satisfied with performing certain 
ceremonies only ; that is, however, not true worship according to the 
Hindu Shastras, byt abuse of worship ; and you have no right to cry 
down a religion, simply because sopie professing it, do not know 
what they are about. But if there are such Hindus, are there not 
Christians, Brahmos and Mah*omeda 9 is, to whom worship is noth¬ 
ing more than an intellectual assent Ito certain doctrines, saying 
certain set prayers, and associating holiness with church, mosque 
or mandir, and this or that book ? To the Hindu, idol-worship is 
a mere stage in his pilgriritage to the Land of‘Truth, and he 
knows it and accepts it as su^, neither crying it down as sinful, 
nor extolling it to* the skies, as the only means of realising the 
divine in human life, of*becoming as perfect even as the Father 

^ «.» 

wrt^, 
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which is in Heaven of evolving god out of man. To him'different 
'forms of worship lead to the same goal, just as different streams 
mingle tibeir waters in the sea; but worship according to him, to 
*^deserve that name, must be suited to the capacity of the wor- 
'shipper, determined by the conditions of his age, knowledge, 
■occupation, associations, surroundings and hundred other cir> 
^cumstances too innumerable to mention here. 

' JADUNATH MOZOOMDAR. 



GEMEttAL SJJtlMNJtli BRaCKENBURY^, Brc, z$i 


GENERAL SIR MEKRT BRACKENBURY KB, 

E.Cj.B.f. R.^t 


General Bfackenbury is emphatically one of< the new school!. 
feist tending to become the only one of what may be termed* 
professional soldiers—that is to say, of men> wl];p enter the Service 
with a view of making it a. serious business, as men go to the 
Bar or join<a merchant’s house, and not as an agreeable means of’ 
killing a little time, and making pleasant friends an^ acqjiaintances 
until the paternal acres-fall in, or the ricb< heiress repays them for 
a lavish investment in clothes and horses and other luxuries, andi 
enables them to. settle down in the hunting-box. where their chief; 
ambition tends. From, his earliest days, as a subaltern, Henry 
Brackenbury’s ideas were centred in a very different ideal,, and he 
devoted himself to hard study from the very first. Perhaps, the 
example of his* elder brother, Charles, may have influenced him' 
here, for, if he has*worked hard,^t is nO exaggeration to say that? 
his brother labonred evcfn^ •more assiduously. Perhaps,, no such^ 
par nohile fratrum ever so completely devoted themselves in a. 
similar manner to the Service, and yet gained reputations 
with such widely different results. The eldest lost, alas,.toq 
soon to the Army and his fiuends, never gained, more than, the 
temporary rank of- Major-General, which was accorded to him in< 
Virtue of his being at the head of the Artillery College. Yet he 
was an. authority of European reputation^ on. Army matters. He 
had been in the Crimea, and had witnessed course ot the three 
greatest campaigns of Europe in^modern. days<-«<those, namely, ofc 
1866, ii&7o,*and Although, he sayv these as a correspond¬ 

ent, and was no^ of course, engaged, still he was under, firt' 
repeatedly, and s&w*as much ai^d gained ai* much experienee as^ 
aiiy member the geperal staff ofi the armies which he i^»:oikipa- 
aied. A brilliant writie^,. a tnan. who. posstssed: an uniqda 
meet of militafy knowledj^j^'tequired'tn.tlia iiariod%ilaffi;ap|i^^ 
ments he held throughout his caro<^i’, 

smpnse that his abilities re^Cyed but iwanty ^ 

.his own country! The clumce to- ;gtih . 
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him, atherm^e his merit must have forced him to the- front; but 
as it was, the'Crimea was held too old a tale to be listened to 
when receaV little wars were studding the columns of the daily 
papers, and he was held to have been paid for the campaigns on 
the Continent by the literary reputation which he achieved by his 
writings. 

The younger brother, equally clever, equally studious, but 
more fortunate in his career, bal reaped the reward due to his 
untiring efforts to perfect himself; but like his brother he has 
found the battle uphill work, and wh‘at he has - got he has wrung 
from fortune- rather than received as a gift. Henry Bracken- 
bury was born in 1837.1 His education was conducted at Tun¬ 
bridge and Eton^ but his stay in that world-famous school was 
cut short by dome^stic circumstances; and, while still in early 
youth, he uras sent to study law under a relative in Quebec. As 
was natural in the scion of a martial family, be chafed against his 
destined profession; though .he has often admitted that the 
modicum of legal training secured in the old Canadian capital 
was of great advantage in his military career. The dearth of 
ofifioers caused by the heavy losses of* the Crimean war gave 
young ^ackenbury an opportunity of gratifying his heart's 
desire. He returned to England and obtained a nomination 
for the Woolwich Academy, after a very brief stay in whi^h 
be became a second liebtenant in the Royal Artillery. He 
was lucky enough to join just in t'ime to take part in the 
Indian Mutiny, for which he * wears the medal;, he was at the 
battle of Banda, and the capture of Kirwee. For the next 
twelve or thirteen years he may be said to have devoted himself 
chiedy to study,L s>Qd though the list of the staff appointments he 
has held makes no mention of his career on the educational staff 
of the Academy at Woolwich, he was for some years connected 
with that institution, and his first staff appointmeht was as aoi 
’ Mtstrucior in Artillery ibeie. In c 866 he was promoted captain, 
^d in 1870 , w|»eo the^ Franco-jPrussian war broke out, he was. 
the seat of war, attached to the British National Society 


W AId.lo the Sick and Wounded, k was ^lus that he had a 
gffpt.i^pOFtbiiity ol seeing mo4arn war, and fie gained consider- 
by the energy and ability Ije displayed in the 
dullbs he-- had un^ertaifen. It - was about- this 
ti'^i;|^i||j|iat-ha-'a^ in literalure and pubHshedl 

'irwifi|[iiil|pi 'lilr ''Hnriiltllf** --.shortly- after the Franco- 
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Academy'pow-he -had aa-.oppoi«' 
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tunity which'he did not fail to make the most of.. Those Who as 
cadets listened to the lectures he delivered will still remember 

A 

how he succeeded in 6xing the attention of his audience, and 
invested studies often looked on as dry and uninteresting'by 
boys whose ideas were centred in football and cricket, with 
a living interest they bad never before possessed. Anecdotes 
drawn from personal experience were freely used toiliuatrate 
deductions, and maxims were driven home by the vivid portrayal 
of actual incidents in the .recent greatvstruggle, such as could 
hardly fail to rivet the attention of young men looking forward ta 
a military career. A good delivery, a fluency and happy selection 
of language added a charm to the whole, •and Captain Bracksn- 
bury's lectures came to be looked forward to rather as an intellec¬ 
tual treat than a wearisome penance which h^ to be undergone 
ere the goal of emancipation could be reached. A lecture which, 
during his professorship he gave and published on '* The Three 
Arms,” likewise brought his name prominently into notice as 
he came to be regarded as one of the pioneers of thought, and a 
man whose notions on military subjects were in advance of those 
of his contemporaries. ’Sir Garnet Wolseley, an earnest worker 
in the same direction, was amongst others attracted by the ipteU 
ligence of the active-minded captain, far below him in the 
military hierarchy, but his equal in knowledge and ability, and he 
took him as his assistant military secretary when he went out on 
the expedition to the Gold Coast in 1873. 

This was thq turning point in Uenry Brackenbury’s career^ 
and henceforth we hpd him moving from one staff appointment to 
another and acquiring honour and distinction as be goes. For, up 
to this, he had gained but one solitary medals and at thirty-seven 
was still but a captain. For his service in the Franco-Prussi^n 
war, it is true, he had. received the Legion of Honour, the 1st class 
of the Royal Bavarian ' Order, and the Iron Cross, but these 
decorations he is not allowed to wear acfcordi^ag to the rples in 
lorce in the Servicer; therfore, altho\}gh he wa§ possessed of them; 
they were not officially rebognised. When Ike returned from the 


Gold Coast, where be,^ad been engaged at Amoaful and Coomak- 
sie, he at length gained a brevet majority, and a year later rec^iv^dt': 
his regimental stej^. after this he went as assistant ' 

secretary td Natal, and we find him on Ihe staff 
jn th»' O'^a.rtotinaster-GencKif^: department,' iii' • thd' '..(bI ^ 

'1878,' Whea, Sir'Gkmet' Wolielriy w’al'’’feiit' ■' 

saslers^'to’ Zuiulaad' itpariy 4. year 
^raekeabary to acpom^eay 
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SotAh Africa! as miiitary secretary.. Like toany .oti^rs of the 
** inner circle,.*^ he iras to be disappoJiiited on this, occasion,, fojj 
Ulundi was dextero4ial:y won by Loed Chelmsford ere the new 
Commimder-in-Chici could appear oa the scene. In the subse> 
quent operations agmnst Sekukuni, however, Colonel Brackenbury 
acted as chief of the staff, and at the close ol the war he received: 
the C.B. and the usual medal, and was. highly spoken of in the 
despatches of his chief. " 

About a year after (his return fropa Zululand he was sent to. 
Paris as military attach6, and Remained there till May 1882. 
Then it was that the Phoenix Park murders horrified the world,, 
and Mr. Gladstone, carried away by a gust of indignation,, 
determined to once more alter his Irish.policy, and try the effects 
of a stringent ru(e< A strong head and determined will was 
needed at the helm, and Colonel Brackenbury was invited to hll 
the breach, a'nd accordingly became Under-Secretary for Ireland. 
Hardly, however, had he comfortably settled to his new duties when, 
the ominous murmurings from Cairo gave evidence of a storm, 
brewing in that quarter. Then, in July, ii became clear that we 
must intervene to support the authority «f the Khedive, and all. 
the ambitious men in the Army were casting about for employ¬ 
ment with the expeditionary force. With his old chief in 
command, the Under-Secretary in Dublin was sure of more conge¬ 
nial woi^ elsewhere, and accordingly he thrdw up his appointment 
so that he might be free to go. cBbt good as were his motives 
and laudkble as they must be regarded from a ^soldier's point of 
view, the Government did not relish being thus cavalierly treated at 
an important political crisis, and accordingly Colonel Brackenbury, 
although, he ^as allowed to resign ^ne post, was not appointed to 
the other. In those days, however, chances were not long in coming 
up. and two years later, when the hot fit again seized Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and Gordon was to be rescued. Colonel Brackenbury’s ser¬ 
vices ^ere accepted, and he went up the Nile with Lord Wolseley. 
Ill January ^5 he ^was appointed as Brigadie;^-General to the 
’cominand of a. columi:^ and fought the action of Kirkeban with 
mui^ credit to himself and those he led. Foi^this he was promoted 
|lajbr*<^nerai, ahd thus at length gained the goal for w.hich be 


oampaiga.h^wa^ «,plapid 

and it <waa%ere, perhaps, tha 
.His’ knowledge of'foreig: 
. kin*- an: ^unrivalled comman' 

;_ and/ ,i4/wasmost poweefoll; 
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swayed Minisrters while he was at the Horse Guards. It is, to his 
oxertions, in fact, that our present system of military'intelligence 
is due, and it was he who first caused what had formerly been but 
a graft on the huge Quartermaster-CJeneral’s branch to be estabi* 
Itshed as a distinct and integral portion of our military adminis¬ 
tration. For five years he presided over this most important 
division of our War Office, and when the post of Military 
Member of the Council of the (jovernor-General of India became 
vacant, he received the covete^ post as a fit reward for the advice 
and assistance he had given to successive Ministers. His work in 
that high office is too recent and has been too conspicuous to need 
detailed notice here. It is sufficient to say that, like the great Car¬ 
not, he has *'organized victory:” and has left Hhe military re¬ 
sources of the Empire in a condition of efficiency which has been 
equalled at no period of Indian history. * , 

The more tangible evidences of the work to which -General 
Brackenbury has given his mind, are to be found in the list of 
books which he has, f|^om time to time, written. In addition to 
those we have already mentioned, he wrote in 1874 the official 
history of the Ashanti “Wbr, and, in conjunction with Captain 
Huyshe, the more popular " Fanti and Ashanti” a year previously, 
and in 1885 he al^ brought out *' The River Column,” the most 
readable certainly of^ the military, histones which the relief of 
Gordon called' into existence^. • But no less valuable evidence of 
his labour is to be found in the*repor^ of tiie evidence he has, 
from time to time, given before the fiumereus Commissions vdiich 
have recently sat on our Army. His authority is quoted more 
frequently, perhaps, than that of any other officer, and it is on his 
recommendation that the refoTms which are admittedly necessary, 
but seem still far from consummation, principally rest. Thus. it 
is, perhaps, that he !• not known as a persona graM in Pall Mall, 
and that he is thought too rad'ical and revolutionary in his ideas 
by the seniors of the service. A*man who has*the eburage of his 
convictions, and*tlie aMlity to asseiri; ^eiq, iih public*, must make 
many foes, and to this rule General Brackefibury hks proved no 
exception; but his 'iqerj^ is tod conspicuous td \fe ignored, and he 
will, wt are cbhvinced, rise to greater honours yet. “f; 

EDITOR. 
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MUTUAL FORBEABANCS, 

The kindest and the l\appi'est pair 
Will find occasion to forbear, 

And something, every day they live, 
To pity and perhaps forgive. 

Bnf if infirmities that fall 
In colhmon to the lot of all— 

•A blemish, or a sense impaired— 

Are crimes so little to be spared, 

Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state; 
Instead of harmony, 'tis jar, 

And tumult, and intestine war. 

The love that cheers life’s latest s 1 ;fige 
Proof against siclfnesB and old age. 
Preserved by virtue froip declension 
Becomes not w^ary by attention; 

But lives, when \hat exterior grace • 
Which first inspired the flame decays*; 
*Ti8 gentle, delicate, and kind, 

To faults compassionafh or blind, 

And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly curel 
Gfut angry, coarse, and harsh expression 
Show! love to be a^ere profession; 
Proves that the heart is none of his,* , 
Or soon txpels him if it ts,r * 
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TENNYJSON : A SHOUT STUDY. 


Poets, according to Lord Tennyson, contribute to “en;*ich the 
blood of the wojid.” Not many poets have contributed as much 
as he has himself ; a very limited number more. But for Tenny¬ 
son mankind woulS be essentially poorer in richesf universal, 
durable and ennobling—the fiches bequeathed to u6 by the Im¬ 
mortals of the world. A consideration, necessarily short and 
meagre, of his poems may not be uninteresting. 

Tennyson, like many others, was a poet before he was con¬ 
scious of it, before he knew*nvhat metrical form was. At the age 
of seventeen, Alfred, together with his brother George, published 
a small volume ofwerses, called “ Poems by Two Brothers.” It 
is impossible now 6o distinguish which of these poems were 
Alfred’s, since Lord Tennyson Sn after ^earsi declined ^^,^0 rescue 


them from the.fate common to ^ch publication^. Occasionally, 
thoughts and expressfoqs occur in these fichool-boy versifications, 
in which the early promise of a great poet can now be recognised, 
We find the rising of the,sun in Egypt thus described. 


Th«, 15 i 3 |t,||iSter of rwiog “fS,;; | 

No ordinary ycruth/fi^tijy' 

’Ocopaira” fromjndiljcb' 
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Tbeu. when the ehriekings of the dying 
Weie heard along the ware, 

Soul of my aoul t I eaw thee flying, 

• I followed thee to save. 

The thunder of the braaeii prows 
O'er Actium'a ocean rut>g, 

Taine’a garland faded ^oni my brows, 

Her wreath away 1 flung 
1 sought, I eaw, I heard but thee ; 

Vor what to love wataviotory 7 

is not, however, strange that the little volume was scarcely 
noticed by the press. There is this draw-back in all juvenile 
'poetry that, by virtue of its being so, it is considered unworthy ci 
attention and generally dieservedly so. In iS^S, Tennyson left 
'Somersby, wltere l^e had heard as a hoy, 

Tlie low love-language of the bird 
^11 native hasels taseel-buiig ; 

and entered Trinity College, Cambridge. The change w'as a 
happy one. Here the young poet, already responsive to the out¬ 
pourings of his soul, found healthy mental food. Here too he 
met Arthur Henry Hallam, son of the histojrian, 1 'ennyson's be- 
<loved friend, immortalised in his In Memoriam. On the score of 
abilities, the friendship was an equal one, fraught with the best 
results for Tennyson. How much of Tennyson*/ after-greatness 
was due to^ Hallam and their codstant commifnion during these 
‘College days, jt is difficult to determine:. It is very doubtful if 
Tennyson, under altered and lyore favourable circumstances in 
respect to this friendship, would have produced anything that 
could replace In Memoriam. Hallam, hjpiself a gifted poet and 
cultured critic, influenced Tennyson Rightly. It is due to him 
that Tennyson acquired that mastery of the classics which adorn 
bis longer poems. It is due to him that Tennyson, neglecting 
the beaten road of University studies, cultivated modern European 
«f:t and literature^ It is ijue to hip finally that during his under¬ 
graduate iSays Tennyson underwent a training gailculated to call 
(or||i the highelt inspflrations of his genius. In 1*830 Tennyson 
published bia ** Poems, chiefly Lyrical." It is to be presumed 
that these poems before publication undervien^ friendly correction 
gad criticism by Hallam, on whose judgment aad taste Tenny- 
Irilib justly relied, Tbe^volume coptained*Ver^ many sweet lyrics, 
gWag which Isabel, Mariana, The Poet’s Mindf The Ballad of 
Qrtogfd Rosaliod may be menttoned. “.The supposed con- 
M s secoad-^ratc sensitive twin’d,” foreshadowing the far 
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abler treatinent of the same subject by the poet in “The Two- 
Yoices/' was out of place among thbse Juvenilia. On the whole, 
the poems were favourably received by the public. Arthur Henry 
H'allam in the Englishman's Magazine was one of Tennyson’s- 
critics. In a brilliant article he paid his friend’ a deserved' and an 
elegant tribute. In 1832 some more poems followed) the best 
being “ A Dream of Fair Wopjen,” “ The Lady of Shallot,” The 
Miller’s Daughter “ and the “ May Queen.” These poems were 
distinctly superior to those ,of the 18^0 volume. The style is- 
simpler, the versification sweeter and the inspirations from Nature 
more abundant. “^The Lady of Shallot” and “ A Dream of Fair 
Women " display a power in word-paint*mg and* in musical'rytbm 
that places them among the best English Idylls.* A better instance 
of finished, condensed word-painting could "hardly be given than> 
th e following verse from ” A Dream of Fair Women.'' 

Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates, ' 

Scaffolds, still sheets of water, divers woes, 
llaiiges of glimmering vaults witb-iron gates,. 

And hbsh’d seraglios. 


The poems, however, were not free from blemtsht There was* 
a certain over-elaborate polish which made them somew^t un¬ 
natural. As Taine says, Tennyson “seemed like an epicurean in< 
style as well as fh beauty. He looked foe pretty rustic scenes,, 
touching remembrsmees, curious or purt sentiments.” There were' 
also irregularities in the meUe. The faults were those of youth, 
and Tennyson was still at college jfl 1-832. 

In 1833 Tennyson lost his friend Hailam^ While on a conti¬ 
nental tour he suddenly died at Vienna. ” Cod’s finger touched^ 
him and he slept” J'or tenjrcars Tennyson, secyetly nursing his 
desolate heart, wa$ silent At the end of that time, his mind,, 
having passed thro,ugh the refining crucible of a great sorrow, 
emerged purified and strengthened. He now struck loftier 
notes and with a surer hand. Xhe volume hp published in 1842 
contained poemspf a high order; some of the vepr highest. In 
** Of old sat Freedom ” and “ Love thou tlly land,!’ his first poli¬ 


tical lyrics, Tennyson first used the metre ol In Memoriaro. 
these two poems, it* haS been said that “ nevef has poHtitnl 
spphy been wedded to the poetic form more happily.'* In 
Two Voices,” a phifos<|^hicti poem) the poet disc®i^i^|^olh -pn* 
intellectual point of vSevv'^-'ipifttiGide' is justifiable 
'lion so abftraei is not jfittitj^dTor poetisi^pxprpssibia|*;':<ii^ 
succeeded, in; clothing it'wilh" such •flchpesk 
imagery that bespdjce a mastecof ^hia:#rt*^ 
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ness and pathos, is exquisite. “ Lotksley Hall/* wit 4 i its grand 
toll of emotiph and passtoh,although in places vague, is a noble 
poem. ''The Farewell,” “ Lady Clare,” “St. Agnes' Eve," “The 
poets’ Song ’’ and “ Godiva ” are dainty little pieces, examples of 
metrical perfection. “ The Vision of Sin ” is a comparatively in¬ 
ferior poem. It is allegorical in form and depicts the sorrow, dis¬ 
appointment and despair consequent on sensual indulgence. The 
sense, however, is obscure and at times conflicting. “ Morte 
d'Aithur ” and “ Sir LaiAicelot and Queen Guinevero.” were but 
pioniibing preludes to the Idylls of the King Tennyson’s genius 
was now recognised and fully appreciated. His special aptitude 
for the portraiture ofr women evoked universal admiration. 
Simple, charming, naive yet modest, Tennyson's women are 
sketched with an ai^ and taste rare in English poets. 1 he de* 
scription of natural scenery is another characteristic feature of 
Tennyson's poems. Nowhere is Nature painted in hel^wild, ter¬ 
rible or wayward aspects. Instead of the angry roar of tem¬ 
pest-tost surges, the distant thunder of falling cataracts or the 
unending forests of tropical regions, we find the farmer’s well- 
kept garden, the happy rural homestead or the stately baronial pile. 
In Nature, as in everything else, Lord Tennyson favoured the 
regulated and graceful. In 1847 appeared “The Princess." 
The poem has undergone, like most of Tennyson’s earlier works, 
careful and considerable 'changes. It is qua'si-dramatic in form 
and distinguishes the true relation *01* the sexes A Medley by 
name, the poem is artistically (arranged. In these/lays of advanc¬ 
ed womanhood, The Princess came as a protest^against the extreme 
views of certain social theorists. The quasi-dramatic form is not 
best suited for.the exposition of such a social probiemn and that 
weakens the power of the poem. In other respects, in “ the bril- 
iiancy and beanty of many of the passages, the purity and noble¬ 
ness of the main streams of thought and the delicate grace with 
ilshich Vjjomanly chiiacter is paiinted," the poem is worthy of 
Tenhyson. son^s, ^introduced occasionally,, are little lyrical 
jgefhs, dainty as dew-dpps. Not many passages of greater poetic 
*Worift cotfld be found in English literature thap the concluding lines 
of Lady Pyche's eloquent[lecture. What*mdre perfect picture of 
hnifian^y, that ia laanhood in unison with womtfnhood, could be 
' than the folibndug ? 

^ wQinsn is not uodsvslnpt msn, 

* But diaeiiet: eonid m makathsr as the man, 

Bveet loti wsM sfaln t nisiharest bond is this, 

Nut like toliks. but Hfea in differeuoa. 
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Yet in the lon^ years likes mast they grow ; 

The man be more of ‘voman, she of man ; * 

He gain in sweetness and in moral. height, \ 

Not lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor ikiil in ohildward care,. 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect mnsic onto noble words. 


As to the respective spheres of action and influence of the 
two sexes, Tennyson tells us « 

Man for the field and woman for the hearth : 

Man for the sword and for the needle she: 

Man with the head and woman ^i^ith the heart: 

Man to command and woman to obey : 

• 

That is the doctrine of the poem. Not the gj^uiding of states, -or 
the pursuit of knowledge, or the settlement of forensic disputes, 
is woman’s work in creation. But " the bearing idid the training 
of a child is woman’s wisdom.” It is a great destiny: none great¬ 
er. Strange that now-a-days it should be despised or mistaken. 

In 1850 Tennylon was made Poet Laureate and published In 
Memoriam. Seventeen, years after Arthur Henry 'Hallam was 
laid to rest in the chancel of Clevedon Church, Somersetshire! “ by 
the pleasant shore and in the hearing of the W'ave,’' laihented 
though unknown, the poem dedicated to him appeared. Had 
Hallam, with ” the? hope of unaccomplish’d years, large^ and lucid 
round his brow” been spfirods it is impossible to.say what he 
would have achieved. Mr. Gladstcgfe, his class-mate, has said that, 
humanly speaking, be would have acquired a fame more illustrious 
than that of his father. In that case In Memoriam would not have 
been written and Tennysotv,would be other aud^ possibly lesser 
than what he is. Of the poem one can hardly speak too highly. 
As a work of art ix is as perfect as human genius could make it. 
it is the noblest threnody in the English languag«i-~^erhaps, in ail 
languages. The most interesting study of t^e poem is the men¬ 
tal and spirituail-stTuggle of the poet. Hence In Menioriain is 
more excdiilent as a«reUgious poem than as a poem about 
gidn.” To attempi anything like a oritieal analysis of (a Mempri^fS; 
here would be impdss%^le and beyond my sdope. A ver^j .^ 
aoid imperfect eutiine all X may give.^ < The poet 
■the ^ded'ulation and*dojyfl 4 ":if!llh|th were the 
■:dfh^ great fcidl..;'The;'. 
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the friendship. The happiness having gone, the nobility shouldi 
remain* And so, rising to higher things on the stepping stonea 
of his dead keif, be says 

I bold it true, whate'ar befall; 

* I feet it when 1 sorrow most: 

*Tu better to have loved and lost, 

Tbao never to have loved at all. 

This is the key-note of the poem. , This is the great lesson that Im 
Memoriam inculcates. This is the consolation it carries to bereav¬ 
ed hearts, to sorrow-stricken souls.. Three Christmas monodies, 
recalling times and places made sacred by death, follow. Then, 
ascending from the substantial to the spiritual, from the temporal 
to the eternal, Tennysoh contemplates Hallam "beyond the veil." 
Such a contemplation naturally carries along with if grave spiri¬ 
tual questions. Tins most important of them is concerning the 
existence of a,future life. !f death is the annihilation of all things, 
if the grave is the final recipient of what is highest and best in 
human nature, if the prosperous-wicked and the suffering-innocent 
are not to receive their due hereafter, this life is not worth living and' 
Twere best at once to sink to peace, 

Like birds the charming strpfint draws, 

To drop bead-foremost iii the jaws 
Of vacant daikness and to cease. 

Suicide would then be not only justifiable but wisdom. The 
Pauline aqd Platonic doctrines of the soul ar6 discussed with a 
graceful apology from the poet, Being persuaded that the dead, 
like God, mercifully judge " tfi§ inner vileness” of this life, Tenny¬ 
son turns round to face the danger of his belief. Hoping that 
somehow " good will be the 6nal goal' of ill,” but mindful that 
Nature has destroyed a thousand types of existence and cares for 
nothing, the poet asks, will she care for Man ? In Memoriam 
answers that question. Here is the poem’s cliipax of thought. The 
three following cantos simply express feelii^. Then comes that* 
p’mture in canto LX^V, beautifully realistic, which appears as true 
of Hallftot AS of Tennyson. A series of dream<-ppems follow in 
which across *the bridge of moon-beams’^ the poet's thoughts 
revolt to the resting-place of his dead friend. From a weak 
though natural senthnent Tennyson dwelir* on the cruel destiny 
M||i|ch^ 4 cprived HaUhm of an earthly crown and <cut short their 
r^pmpnnionship* Recoteriilg himself* afl^ having started the 
thought of conscious communion with the dead, hi finds consola¬ 
tion,In thO whisphr^d messsge ' 

I triumph in eneSlt&tvs'bUiii 
Alii Ibst |<ir«ue rcsuH of sU. 
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A complete group of four pictures fondly fancies Hallam and 
Tennyson inr their private alid public career. Several cantos are 
then devoted to describe Hallam's strength of char&pter, nobility 
of soul and intellectual power. Not to many has it befallen to 
be handed down to posterity as Haiiam is id cantos CIX, CX and 
CXI. In canto CXIl we find a full expression of the relative 
importance of wisdom and knowledge~-a favourite theme of the 
poet. Knowledge is elevating if accompanied by reverence, and 
knowledge is power, not for evil but for good, if subdued by 
wisdom. Of the two, “ knowledge is tBe second, not the first.*’ 
And so 

A higher hand must make her mild. 

If all be not in vain and guid» 

Her foot-ateps, moving side by aide, , 

With wiedom, like the yomiger child. 

For she is earthy of the mind, * 

Sat Wisdom heaveuljr of the soul. ■ 


At this stage a break occurs and the tone of the poem changes. 
Summer and winter having gone, Spring has come round again, 
both in Nature and the poet’s heart, Regret being dead, hope 
has arisen. Hope begets faith and they both inspire great 
thoughts of preparation and progress. Then, being assure^ by 
love that his dead friend still lives and his faith blending the 
Individual with the universal, the poet bursts forth into that sub« 
lime apostrophe whfbh virtually ends In ^emorian “ Love is the 
whole burden of the poem :* iu the first part as grief and regret; 
in the last part^as hope and joy.” •Xrthur Henry Hallam’s name 
is inseparably connected with Tennyson’s. I know of no biogra¬ 
phy of his brief life, no fit oblation to his memory, no lasting 
.lament over his sad fate, save, In Memorian. But that .suffices.. < 
In 1855 Tennyson wrote Maud. This poem was a sutpnse 
and a revelation tq the critical world. Tennyson had hitherto 
produced nothing strictly dramatic. It was generally believed 


that his powers did not lay in that line of potitry. Maud dispelL 
ed the delusion., .Though an idyll and full of tyrica] beauty, Maud 
is a highly ’'‘dramatic poem. Pert^aps, tl^ere is too much of the 


poetic fire in it. Certainly to modern taste: the story, at tiipeii^' 
seems unnatural; particularly the scene betf^en the loy^ 
Maud’s tu'other, which leads to the duel. Tennyson 
error ol"judgment,in' limlcinft'the poem a ’inofiodmtddi^4w;;|^ 


iQ' one' 'and', the’ s&me 'man -,i^#t^tarious changed 
from.aweet wooing to' temporary’* madnedfi; w'i^<pi| 
Shakespearei, ■' .Jennysonidt'^mpted/tp/ti^ilia 
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tover, IS a grotesque conception. In spite of this great deli^ the 
pMiry of Maud has not been surpa^ed in English literature. 
Maud embodies a protest. It protests against the all-sacrihcing 
worship of Mammon. The complaint in Loctcsley Hall ** every 
door is barr’d with gold and opens but to golden keys," finds an 
intenser and more fearful significance in this poem. In sounding 
the deepest depths of the human heart, in soaring to heavenly 
heights, in moral and spiritqal teaching, in descriptive grandeur, 
Maud is distinctly inferior to In Memoriam. But in the expres¬ 
sion of intense feeling, whether 0/ joy or sorrow or anguish, in 
the harmony of metre and emotional change, Maud is Tennyson’s 
best work. The wealth and beauty of rhyming of the eighteenth 
canto of Maud have only been equalled by Tennyson himself in 
the "Ode on the.tieath of the Duke of Wellington." 

We now come to the Idylls of the King. The first four of the 
series, Enid, Vjvien, Elaine and Guinevere, appeared four years 
after the*publication of Maud and ten years in advance of the rest 
of the Idylls'. During this interval the world received nothing 
from Tennyson, except a few newspaper .contributions, among 
which was the patriotic poem " Riflemen, form." In the studied 
seclusion of Farringford " far from noiSe 'and smoke of town," 
Tennyson was realising in these years his long-meditated plan of 
writing an Arthurian romance. The Idylls, twelve in number, 
though individually comjplete.^collactively represent the rise, 
decline and decadence of the Round Table. They are a restora¬ 
tion : a restoration of the corrupted Arthurian romance to its old 
idealistic geneses, Arthur aftd Chivalry. They illustrate the 
origin, the struggle and the passing away of the soul of man and 
form "a story of conflict between good and evil, of tragedy and 
failure." In Tennyson’s own word^they foreshadow the Soul in- 


, its war with Sense. Thus the Idylls, apart from their poetic 
;^ti;»Pgth |nd beauty, have a perennial hold on'mankind by reason 
;;j^;^^hpir subjcct-m^ The fact that Tennyson’s Arthur, with 
band oC cftivalrous knights, their moral elevation and 
|^|fejlBnS!Spf1duty, could not Iwive exist^^ in the a^e the poet 
mcanl^ the effect of* the Idylls. Tennyson, 
elements of the, pqem^t which, embody'an 
* imagination>^ne of thh 

'''li. .'i ' ' ' 


poems i(jf narfativ« painting the idylls 
te^,. ,f ^ 'wirfi, 
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of subject and a largeness of treatment at once surpassing and un¬ 
expected. There was the old senstious beauty of description, but 
combined with it a nobleness of measure that made fit music for 
the grand legendary figures which* loomed, at his beck, o\it of the 
mist of the mediaeval past. And withal, the narratives not only 
flowed along with a free movement, and an increasing interest, 
but the fine touches of moral suggestion that spoke to even the 
least reflective mind, gave a breadth and gravity to the poems, to 
be increased, when, at a later period, the whole scope of their 
moral purpose was to be set forth." That period has since passed. 
As poems of moral teaching, the Idylls elevate the soul to a higher 
atmosphere of goodness and purity. In J:hem Tennyson proved 
himself to be the poet of ideal womanhood. , 

A break now occurs in the study of Teniprson’s poetry. His 
poems, written after the Idylls, shew a marked change. Not in 
the falling of his genius or the inferiority of his poetry do we find 
this change ; but in his subjects and in their treatment. Sorrow 
is henceforth Tennyson’s predominant note. Instead of sjnging, 
his legimate pursuit, he wails. Then, hitherto Tennyson was al¬ 
ways the artist moralist; now he becomes the speculative thinker. 
This last fact was, perhaps, due to the tendency of his time. ,Still 
one cannot help regretting the change. As a poet, he should 
have soared abo^ the discord and din in things spiritual and 
intellectual which oharacterise tlfb close of the presenj: century. 
As before he should have psoqjaimed eternal truths alone. Lastly 
Tennyson introduced a new elemei^t*in his poems.—The Preter¬ 
natural or SupSrnatural. 

Between 185^ and i 863 appeared " The Grandmother," 
“Tithonus," "The Exhibition^de” aftd several other minor pieqes. 
in 1864 " Enoch Arden ” and " Aylmner’s Field" were published. 
The change I have spoken of is evident in both these poems— 
notably the first. Siiyple almost to severity, in " Enoch Arden " 


there is none of the musical flou; and svMell o| Tennyson’s blank 
verse, none of his characteristic turns of thought^ and modes of 
expression. -Tfiere wag, besides, tfle preternatural or supernatural 
element which colours the poem so strongly. Whether this d©-. 
parture from his oldiStjde and structure was arf improvemciif:^^/^ 


deterioration is ^itl an open question. According to tli9 
test “ the worthy presentment df ideal charaoteri" " 




-is oiieoi Tennyssn^s 
A character -Mike the man," Enoch* 


'.master-hand alohcL; .Tennysbit B’ad' 
action m King.' Aiftfiar." 'He* nbw. ^ 
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of suflering in “ Enoch Arden.” XM the art-power of the poet 
%ad not declined is also evident. He has written nothing finer 
than the gorgeous passage commencing with *‘The mountain 
wooded *to the peak.” Nor can the awful pathos be surpassed ol 
*the lines.— 

Now when the dead mao come to life beheld 
His wife hie wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, yet not bis, upon the father’s knee, 

And all the warmth, the peEce, the happinesa, 

And his own children tall and beautiful, 

And him, that other, reigning in his place, 

Lord of his rights and of his children’s love,— 

Then be, tbo’ Miriam Lane had told him all, 

Because thing#seen are mightier than things heard, 

Staggeer’d and shook, holding the branch, and fear’d 
To send |ibroad a shrill and terrible cry, 

Which in one moment^ like the blast of doom, 

Wbuld shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 


I?erhaps, th« only artistic defect of the poem lay in the three 
■concluding lines. They are regarded as an anti-climax, common 
in second-rate artists,, but unworthy of Tonnyson. For all that, 
4he reference to the costly burial satisfies the curiosity of the 
reader. Few readers would wish its omission. “ Aylmer’s Field ” 
is a poem of unredeemed sadness. In style it is more Tennysonian 
■than ” Enoch Arden.” There is a richness of dcction and aptness 
■of metaphor peculiar t© Tenpyson. But the poet's wail is very 
■bitter—the bitterest he has uttered^, L think. Verily, but for the 
moral in it, the poem would be morbidly sad. In the tragic deaths 
Leolin and Edith, brought about by the conlcrivances of Sir 
Aylmer Aylmer, “ that almighty roan ” and his wife, Tenayson 
•cries out against the pride of birth and the tyranny of wealth over 
love. The grievance is, doubtless, an old one,—so old, indeed, that 
we need to be reminded of its existence. This Tennyson has 
"^pne.hi'^‘Aylmer’s Field” and after a map^ner not certainly hackr 
-i-jfilyed; Tlte terribje sejmon of the Rector on the text "Behold, 
bouse is left unto you desolate ” can be put into the mouth 

Tennyson produced his first drama, "Queen M©ry.” 

Falcop*'followed in iSjf; "TheCup” in 1881, 

in, 1886 and "The 
the last, all of these ^re trs^edies. 

,eo. ' itiey ar^. driupafiic,poems. 

by the studlyof 
'lyrical tendency^ to 
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speak himself m his characters, or to make his characters utter- 
themselves and not their role. “ The Falcon/’, The €up ” andJ 
“The Promise of May would have been far more effective in the 
form of idylls. Of true dramatic merit thcjr have little or noth¬ 
ing. They have merit but it is idyllic. “ Harold," Queen Mary" 
and “ Becket" are historic tragedies* From the historic point of 
view, they are very successful—particularly “ Becket." Green, the 
late historian, confessed that Tennyson's conception of the 
characters of Henry II and his court wa!| more vivid than his own. 
As plays, they are failures, “ Harold " being the best. The fifth Act * 
of “ Harold” is very touching andof its kind, Tennyson’s best effort. 
In ** Queen Mary ” Mary's passion for Pl\ilip is abject and revolt¬ 
ing, albeit tragic. It has no interest. Some of the dialogues, how¬ 
ever, are fine and so is the death-scene. Howard is the redeem- 
ing character in the play. “ The Foresters ” “ »a dainty, pastoral, 
dramatic idyll;, an artistic comedy, with plenty of-iseatiment and' 
poetry to make it art.” Written at the age of eighty, the light¬ 
ness and playfulness of the poem cheerfully contrast with the 
gloom and sadness of Tennyson’s last weeks. The final hope and 
prayer of the poet, am^d ^e closing scenes of this life, find expres¬ 
sion in the beautiful lines of “ Crossing the Bar." To him sunset 
and evening star brought “ no sadness of farewell,” but promise 
of a glorious da^n. 

“ The highest poetry—and, itfdeed, the highest art in general- 
will, within its body of beauty^ contain a soul of triUkh.” Judged 
by that test, Tennyson's place amop|; poets is very high. Both im 
body of beauty and soul of truth, his poems offer the richest study.. 
In musical ryth-m, In beauty and variety of versification, in the 
matching of sense by soun(^ in pictorial power of description, 
Tennyson is equalled among English poets by two or three, 
surpassed by none* So also in the moral, the protest or 'the 
teaching of his poems^ He has scarcely written anything in his 
mature years which is mercasound beauty. He has written 
nothing not truly artistic or degrading or false. Receiving the 
Laureate's liurel ” greener from Ae brows* of him that uttered 


nothing base,” Tennyson has preserved its sanctity. Having 
lived beyond the yeirsPiloted us of old, a gdd among m^^^ ke 
h^s passed a^y peacefully. Yet is he not dead. H'e atid 
wi^Jivec And his voiqp'shatl be heard, likeen^sicpd 
in icons itill unSorn, and'mPtt'Phall rejoice'^ 
fetoiceiiow. ' 

.'"'v 
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• TEE HELIOIOVS HISTORY OF INDIA. 


The history ©f the rise, progress and development of 
religious thought in India is one of the most interesting 
and instructive inquiries a modern student can possibly be 
engaged in. At the pijpsent day we see Hinduism, Brahmanism,. 
Buddhism^ Zoroasterism, Islamisnf, Sikhism and even Indian 
Christianity^ all existing side by side in the Indian continent, 
not to speak of many ipss important developments of religious 
life and thoughjt. Each of these has passed through many 
stages and presented itself under many forms and in many 
aspects. Even a *bare outline of the important and the curious 
features of e<feh of these types of religious thought and culture,^ 
ought to be attractive to * many minds.’ Fortunately they are 
subjects which can be presented in a popular way without 
sacrifice of scientific accuracy. Asia, it haS been tritely remark¬ 
ed, has been the birth-place of all the.great religions of modern 
civilization. It was in Asia, amidst the barren deserts of Syria 
and Palestine that Jesus Christ, at whose very name half the 
nations of the modern civilized world uncovelb their heads and 


stand up m solemn silenoe weeR after week,*in the churches of 
Christendoru, took his birth andt promulgated the noble, sub- 
limer sweet teachings the Christian religion among the 
fishermen inhabiting the eastern-most province of the Roman 
empire. Those teachings at first gained ground slowly but 
now extort the homage and admjration equally of the cultured 
intellects of sages and philosophers and of the unsophisticated 
hearts of faces still steeped in ignorance. It;was in Asia, amidst 
thn palms and bananas of Hindustan,* that Gautama, bett<^r 


as the Buddha, or Enlightened, passed a life of con- 
teippla^on ujpon the beauties of creation and the mysteries 
universe, afid at lasf succeeded* in propounding that 
which is now professed by many millions of the 
^;i^, a rel^ioa which embodies sdmcf of the highest teach* 
philosophy and .some of the suMimest phas^ bl 
aihiddl* th*e dates ^nd the; sandy 
Isla*q,.plkse(l hisevehtfiil 

bfhl which his followers ipreail, 

'iitd. oil-',fire. ihd/sWoy^V ;over a ■ wide' frqm' the 
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Sierras, of Cordova and Andalusia to where the Great Wall of 
China separates China from Mongolia. It is a religion which 
abounds in happy thoughts about our life below and its mysteries. 
It was in Asia, again, that the hardy and furactical races who 
emigrated from, those interesting regions where three empires 
meet in these days and who pursued a simple and unimaginative 
form of worship in the land of the five rivers, developed the 
Brahmanic creed which embodies one of the purest and the 
highest systems of ethics and six of the subtlest systems of philo« 
Sophy, and which, though now*corrupted by a large admixture of 
degenerate dogmas and superstitions, yields to no faith when 
presented in its pristine beauty and purity.* That eminent thinker, 
Henry Thomas Buckle, has, in his well-known wo^k, the History of 
Civilization, given a scientific explanation of tbjs fact as to how it 
was that Asia became the birth-place and nursery of the great 
religions of humanity, a fact that had long attracted'the attention 
of scholars and philosophers. He says that it being a law of 
nature that a man’s mind is acted upon by the surroundings and 
environments amidst 'which it is placed, national characteristics 
take their rise in a similar way. The grand natural phenomena 
of the Asiatic continent, her awe-inspiring mountains, and, the 
sublimity of the blue waters of her ocean, her copious showers, 
her lightnings and her thunders, naturally awakened in her inhabi¬ 
tants an overwhelmin'^ consciousness of the presence of a Supreme 
Being and led to the development of their religious feelings to 
the fullest extent Her simple races*imagined the Supreme Being 
present in each of those grand manifestations of nature, and their 
imagination pictured to them a personal god for each of the ele¬ 
ments and invested those divinities with all the attributes .of 
humanity. History tells us that religious thought and life had ^ 
similar ^development in the land of the Pharoahs, where the 
majestic Nile and the dark-blue sky always aroused in the 
Egyptians a feeling of veneration for those* deities wl^ were 


imagined to pre^de over them. That branch of tkp great Aryan 
family which ’ migrated* towards the coldejr regions of Europe 
developed a more p|^actical and unimaginative religion than the 
Asiatic races. The bolster climate of Europe, fier fogs and n^iatli. 


made life insupportable, under her skies, without many ■things, 
procurable only by haiiil labour. Food-grStins haf 
with greater care* and. troublis tl^an under the- 
and Africa.:- 'Naturally encyghi while-ioiaginatlt^ 

.ings and emotions^ were iallotved to' rupi'fiot; 
ahap'ed fevery , department iCT.Iile 
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the struggle for existence occupied the thoughts and - energies 
of the European people and made them thorough masters of the 
material forces of nature and gave an eminently practical turn 
to their intellects and energies. In India the earliest form of 
religious thought was that which is known as the Vedic faiths 
which was a worship of the deified forces of nature, expressed 
in the prayers and invocations to Air, Light, Fire and Water 
thought of as separate divme Entities. The Veda is the great 
book of this period and ^any of its finest songs, which are suppos¬ 
ed to be the productions of inspired Rishis, embody this type of 
religious thought. From the Vedic faith sprang that philosophic 
creed known as Brahmanism, which embodied the idea of one 
supreme, unmaivfest, all-pervading spiritual Being and which dis¬ 
cussed the highest^ thoughts of man's mind about our duties in this 
life and those towards our creator, or the problems of this world 
and the world to come. Brahminism, it will be seen, was thus an 
esoteric creed for the philosophic few and not for the many. For 
the many another creed with a full paiaphernalta of ceremonies and 
superstitions was developed—the creed which is known as Modern 
Hinduism. Modem Hinduism takes .but little account of the 
original deity of Brahmanism—Brahma, the Lord of Creation—and 
attaches considerable importance to two other deities, Vishnu, the 
Lord of Preservation, and Siva the Lord of Efestruction. These 
two deities are supposed to have manifested themselves by various 
incarnations and they are to be Worshipped in those shapes. 
Modern Hinduism, oiiginatn.g from Vedism and Brahmanism, has 
received a large admixture of foreign ideas from Buddhism and 
the superstitions prevailing amongst the non-Aryan races in the 
various parts of Hindustan. It .has been well-remarked that 
^Hinduism is an all-receptive system ; “ it is Brahmanism modified 
** by the creeds and superstitions of the. Buddhists and non- 
Aryan races of all kinds, including Dravidians, Kolarians and 
perhaps pre-Kolftrian*aborigi»ies. It has even been modified by 
ideas imported frpm the reygions of the latsr,conquering races 
such as Islam and*Christianity.” In'tracing the growth and 
development of Hinduism through its various phases, we shall 
come across much that is obscure amf mtich that is interesting. 
It will be *hy duty throw such .light oif those points as I 
possibly can by the aid of those sdholady researches of modern 
i^vanis which have been going on for many Jfcars. I shall also 
point out the developments th«| Islamism and Christianity also 
Jklive undergone on Indiah soil. • . ^ 

SATYA CHANDRA MUKERJI, M.A., B.L 
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A KANDYAN TRAGEDY, 

Exactly a hundred years agp, the Dutch possessions in Ceylon 
were surrendered to the British who thus found themselves masters 
of the maritime districts of j!!!eyIon or Singhal. The ancient 
kingdom of Kandy in the central highlands still retained an 
independence which was, however, destined to be soon lost. The 
last king of Kandy was Sri Wickrama Rajasinha, who ascended 
the throne in 1798, and had for his Adigar or prftne minister an 
ambitious chief named Pilame Taldw^. By a Series of intrigues, 
discreditable alike to the Adigar and to the British ^Governor, the 
integrity of the Kandyan kingdom began to be assailed, and in 
1815 the British flag waved over the whole Island, bringing to an 
end a dynasty of king§ whose rule exceeded by five centuries 
the whole history of Great Britain. 

Some of the events connected with the fall of the Kandyan 
kingdom are now brought before us in a little pamphlet^ on 
the life of £helapq}a, the nephew and successor of Pilgme Taldw^ 
as prime minister. The pamphlet* consists of fifty-eight closely 
printed pages, and has been compiled by a young Kandyan, Mr. 
T. B. Pohath-Kehelpannala, wfio has^ devoted much’labour and 
Industry to the task of collecting information regarding the sub¬ 
ject of his sketch.* So diligent and extended have been his 
researches that we fancy very little is left to be told about Ehela- 
pola’s personal life and pofltical career,—a career marked by ^ 
unscrupulous ambition and by all the vicissitudes of fortune that 
accompany high plate and extensive power, but saddened by a 
tragedy that has no paralled even in the tragic annals of Ceylon. 

There is nothing in the cireer of Ehelkpola himself that 
serves to distinguish him from the mother pi^i«ne ministers of the 
period. He was ambitious, treacherous, ahd cruel, as well as 
daring and capableji^ f|e .never lost the proud bearing and the 
natural dignity of ^ native Kandyan chief. I'he same may besaid 
of all his predecessors* '||hey,were as great gind as rentSiititailMe as 
he. But that whij^h distihgdlshe.^ him from the rest;, 
invests his oareer with an intierest' absent \in: the': 
fortitude, the neroismt and fhe aiOurnfuT'dooim''' 
devoted wife. ■ ■ • . - , r 
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I shall, with the assistance of Mr. Pohath’s pamphlet^ 
follow the fortunes of Ehelapola in due ord^. * The popular 
belief is Uiat Ehelapola was descended from a Gamarala (or 
village, chief) who made use of his skill in astrology to secure 
a nobleman’s daugiiter for his son’s wife. The Ehelapolas are 
mentioned at a later period as holding high offices including the 
highest office of Adigar. The subject of my sketch was born 
about the year 1773 in a village tjliat still bears his name, some 30 
miles north of Kandy. After a course of instruction under some 
of the leading priests of the day,,he was, according to custom, 
presented at court, and was soon appointed Panivedakarana 
Nileme to the king, his duty in that office being to prepare the 
betel for the king’s use. In 1806, he was promoted to be sfbcond 
Adigar and Mhha Disdwa of the seven Kories District. The 
latter dignity hd* shared with Molligoda, another chief who was 
afterwards rival and the author of all bis misfortunes. Ehela> 
pola’s duties were efficiently discharged. For his promptitude in 
suppressing a riot, be was highly commended by the king, viho 
allowed him the high honour of wearing ,the royal dress in any 
place except the immediate neighbourhood of the Court. 

Pilame Taldwd, the prime minister, was at this time deep in 
the intrigues which ultimately caused his ow'n ruin. He had 
deposed the king, Rajadhi Rajasinha, and in 1798 had placed 
Wickrama Rajasinha 90 the* throne, but Ending that the new 
king would not consent to be entirely guided by him, he plotted 
for his assassination. The plot W'as discovered, and Pilame Taliwt* 
was beheaded in 1812. * ' 

Ehelapola succeeded as prime minister, and Governor of 
Sabaragamuwa. He entered upon his office with much ceremony. 
He was conducted in great stateVith the insignia of his office, 
a cane entirely cased in silver with an ornamental head and 
ferule; the national banner of the province,*the Pata-redt-maha- 
bodiya (the great flag, of yellow silk), and all the other usual 
accompaniments of a great public demonstration. His investiture 
with the rank of ‘ 6'enewiratf' (commander of the forces) was a 
fresh honour. He Vas also raised to the dignity of a Wasala 
Mudiyanse (MNdaliyar of the Royal Pila(;6) under the title of 
* Ehelapola^enaviratne Senanayaka Chandrat^aka Wijeysundara 
JOasanayaba Wmal^MudalV As«ma^ be imagined, Ehelapola 
wan now at the height of hh fame." * , 

Ptkme Tal 4 wl''s unsuccessful plot roused the VMrst suspicions 
lOl the king, and cohfirmed hhn in bis course 01 tyranny. It 
jrkjld appear that Ehelapola wsrs himself* implicated to some 
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extent in the plot and the truth became gradually known to the 
king. The first sign of the king's displeasure wa.s on the occasion 
of his marriage, when Ehelapola’s presents were rejected. Short¬ 
ly after, Ehelapola was despatched to his'pisavony of .Sabara- 
gamuw'a to collect the revenue. Here he w'as warmly received, 
and he began to make preparations to resist the king. Such is 
the accepted version as given by English writers. The popular 
version attributes the king’s wrath to the machinations of Molli- 
goda Adigar. ^ 

Ehelapola remained an uausually long time in his Disavony, 
and while there prepared a gold crown and sword to be presented 
to the king. When Molligoda heard of this, he contrived to 
make the king believe that Ehelapola was plotting to usurp the 
throne. The king wrote thereupon to require fihelapola’s imme¬ 
diate presence at Court. Ehelapola wrote liack that he was 
preparing some presents for his majesty and woeld soon be in 
attendance. This letter was intercepted by Molligoda, who sub¬ 
stituted for it an insolent reply that the Adigar would choose his 
own time. On this tlve enraged king wrote to Ehelapola, “How¬ 
ever influential you ^re, all your property is in my hands, 
even your wife and children,'” Then mischief ensued. In his 
frenzy, the king deprived Ehelapola of all his offices, and ordered 
Molligoda (who w»s nothing loth) to bring back the rebel chief 
by force of arms. Ehelapola heaPd of tips, and fled to Colombo 
where he sought protection from the British. Ehe^apola’s own 
version of the incident is as follovv.s 

“The kingHiaving found out from an ancient book of records 
called Lekam MHij/v, an account of the revenues derived by the 
Portuguese Government from Saffragam, when that province was 
under their control, ordered me to resume recovery of the said 


revenue so paid to that Government from the country; but it 
\aving been never levied in the reign of any previous Sinhalese 
1, ^yanarch, I explained that I was njot able tp execute this myself, 
iause it was a^ thing done by a former Government and 
Continued .dufing .several succeeding rtfigns, Snd therefore 
Vested to him to.give thfi Disavony over to somebody else for 
j^^urpose,. or toVsnmmon the principal inhabitants of the, 
®^ny to Kan^y dong with me, and then, after a discussion 
i||B|^ubject, to ordfef aihd Ijmit the roannes in which tUoteyipnue 
levied iind defivered,,«to the treasury, and 
^S|hte the'order and not cfth^rwise on 

tke king^became disffleased.’dMth '.me, ■ 

. wasl^^Jside of the populace, and 



fdf t 6 e king, and made arrangements to take me prtsoaet to 
Kandy/' ^ ‘ 

Ehela{)'oia’s flrght to Colombo removed the last bar to the 
king^’s vengeance. [Ehelapola's nearest relative^ were put to death, 
find alt those who for any reason were suspected of complicity in 
his plot, or of sympathy with him, were tortured to death. But 
the deepest infamy is that associated with the sentence pronounc-^ 
ed on Ehelapola’s wife and children. What that was, anti hbw it 
was executed, may besj be described in the words of Dr. Davy, 
as quoted by Sir Emerson Tennent" Hurried along by the flood 
of his revenge, the tyrant, lost to every tender feeling, resolved 
to punish Ehelapola, Y'ho had escaped, through his family who 
still remained in^his power: he sentenced his wife and children, 
and his brother and bis wife, to death ; the brother and children to 
be beheaded, and the females to be drowned. In front of the 
•queen's palate, and between the Nata and Maha Vishnu Dewales, 
as if to shock and insult the gods as well as the sex, the wife of 
Ehelapola and his children were brought from prison, where they 
had been in charge of. female gaolers, and •delivered over to their 
executioners. The lady, with great re^solution, maintained hers 
and her children's innocence and her lord's; at the same time sufa> 
mitting to the king’s pleasure, and offering up her oyvn and her 
children lives, with the fervent hope that her*husband would be 
benefite,d by the sacrifice. ‘Having uttened these sentiments 
aloud, she desired her eldest child,, tn submit to his fate ; the poor 
boy, who was eleven years fl\d, clung to his mother terrified and 
crying; her second son, of nine years, heroically stepped forward: 
and bade his brother not to be afraid—he would show him the way 
to die I By the blow of a sword th^ head of this noble child was 
severed from his body; streaming with blood, and hardly inani¬ 
mate, it was thrown into a rice mortar, the pestle was put into the 
mother's hands, and she was ordered to pound it, or be disgrace* 

• fully tortured. Tp avoid the ipfamy the wretched woman did lift 
' up the pestle and letjt fall. One by one the heads of her children 
were cut off; and &ne by ode the poof, mothe!* *. ... but 
the circumstance is too dreadful to be dwelt on. One of the chiid- 
rdh Was an infant, and it was plucked frnm As mother’s breast td 
be beheaded: when the head was severed fromdthe body, the milk 
il had dra^ out mingled ( Witfi^ it% blood. During this 
sceteli^'^e crowd wha bad assembled t# witness it w^t 
: tnd stood aldh^, on to? sup’press their feelings of grief and 
ilj^orror;/';Fatopito affected that he -faihited', and 

^ to' suchaet^ibility. During two 
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ifa/i^ /Ae irSo/e o//{and/, w/ti (A0 escepdbn pf dff fymt's coi/ft, 
YffOi 09 Poe house of mourning and lamentation, aT^d so deep was 
the grief that not a fire, it is sai^i, was kindled, no food was dressT 
ed, and a general fast was held. After the execution of her child¬ 
ren, the sufferings of the mother were speedily relieved. She and 
her sistervin-law were led to the little tank in the immediate, neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kandy, called Bogambara, and drowned.’’ 

The author of the pamphlet which has suggested this review 
does not add ipuch—though he does add, something—to the pub¬ 
lished details of this horrible Incidents What he gives, however, 
only increases our respect for the heroine of this tragedy. *' When 
the unfortunate lady was being taken for execution, attended by 
the Gabaddvd women, and the officers of the executioner's depart¬ 
ment, she asked Bowala Katnbulle Aratchy what the royal 
mandate was ? ' To be drowned in the laker rejoined Bowala. 

‘ Blessed be His Majesty,’ was the lady’s noble Vesponse. ‘ I 
thought,’ continued she, ‘ I would be lowered in my caste and 
dedicated to the Rodiyas. Thank God, since 1 am to be freed 
from this disgrace.' On she then went with a heart as light as 
ever. The lady Ehelajpoja stood with spirit, resolute and brave, 
though death stared her in the face. She encouraged her fellow- 
victims in their grief and begged the executioners to take care 
that the stone tied to her body was heavy enough to ensure her 
speedy drowning.” • * • 

We need linger but little pver the remainder of ,EheIapoIa'’s 
life. The English authorities received him very kindly, and made 
ample use of h^m in their subsequent invasion of the mountain 
region. It is a relief to learn that Kandy was taken in 1815, and 
that the inhuman king was,^ captured by some of Ehelapola’s 
adherents. It is not known how the fallen tyrant was disposed 
of. Historical justice would require his punishment. In all pro¬ 
bability, he was deported to British India and lived there 
as state-prisoner. For all his ^rvices .during these troublous 
times, Ehelapola pxpected to be rewarded with nothing less 
than the Kandyan crown. At the^Conventihn in v^ich the king 
was formally deposed and the British entered into ][)ossession 
of the Kandyan provinces, Ehelapola was received wdth marked 
irespect, and was^iven a chair at the Governor’s right band.- But 
nb higher reward for his Services was offered than the chief A^dtgar- 
ship. He bore the disappoi^^nt with dignity, and that bb 
was satisfied to be recognfeeE a^ ‘‘ the Friend of tfroiEngli^h 
Government.’^ Naturally, he ha!d at first great infifibiice with tfje 
British GovcruTOent. Appointments were lefcrid^ to hi®i,i|tad 
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seVeral minor insurrections were quelled by his authority. But a 
rebellion began in the Uva district, the ringleader being Ehelapola’s 
brother-iu-law, and Ehelapola himself was suspected of being 
involved* in it. He ivas promptly removed to Colombo, and failing 
to establish his innocence, he was in iv823 deported to the 
Mauritius, where, six years later, he breathed his last and escaped 
all earthly troubles, 

L. E. BLAZE, 

Kandy, Ceylou. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PRESS 

IN BENGAL. 

CHAPTER I. 

The following is a brief account of Anglo-Indian journalism 
in Bengal. The compilation has been machs in haste. In some 
instances facts have been stated from memory. •The difficulties 
I have met with have been stagging. No files could be had 
of several papers. They have been lost, and lost, as I believe, 
irrecoverably. For these reasons there may be inaccuracies in 
the compilation, but I trust the reader will take it in an indulgent 
spirit. He shonld bear it in mind that the subject has never 
been handled by any one before. Mr. Robert Knight, the late 
editor of the StatesrAan, had collected materials, but his 
lamented and premature death prevented the appearance of a 
good history from his able pen. For the first time that histoi'y is 
going to be presented to the public.^ In it the reader will scarcely 
find any spark of literary beauty. A few facts have been ‘sought 
to be strung together. Babu Ram Gopal Sanyal hasT compiled 
an account of thg journals of Bengal in one of his interesting 
publications. A succint account of the journals of Bombay has 
been given to the public by Mr. Bomanjee Byramjee Patel, As 
regards myself, briefly going e»ver the ground trod by Babu Rana 
Gopal, I shall do for him what Xenophon did for Thucydides, or 
Smolett for Hume. Lam willing to bear adverse criticism like 
Xenophon and Smolett‘for feebly treading in the .wake of a 
superior and careful writer. As ev^ry literdry essay is introduced 
by a preface, thesQ few lines will, I I^pe, be t€^en as«sach. 

Indiu Gazette or Hitkey^s Gazette : this.was founded in 1774 
and was the first offici|l orga'n of the Indian Government. Origin¬ 
ally, it was a weekly'paper. In 1822 it appeared twice a week. 
In 1830 it b6gan td appeal^thrice a week. After this it became ft 
daily. Its politics were* not* only strongly* Whiggish, but ap¬ 
proached those of even the radipal p.arty. * It was, how&vei*, di^ 
tinguished for the general gentlemapiiness of its tone. The 
paper \ras merged in the Bengal Hurliura, and caniie to be editeil 
by Mr. William Adam. Mr. Adam wks appoiht|sd head^ 
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Commission to enquire into the state of Native,Education, on 
a pay of Rs.' i,ooo a month, in 1840. He was next offered 
the appointment of Secretary to the Committee of Public In¬ 
struction on a salary of Rs. 1,200 per month, but he demanded 
Rs. 1,800, which being refused he declined the appointment. He 
published a work in England called the Indian Year Book of 

/ 41, A.D. 

The Bengal Hurhura and the Military Chronicle was 
founded in 1795. W^en it first appeared it was a weekly. 
In 1819 it became a daily. After the death of its rival, the 
Calcutta yournali in 1824 it took up a lofty position as the 
advocate of free discus|iion, colonisation, education of the natives, 
and many other popular measures. It was originally printed 
on a small folio ^sheet and published every Tuesday morning. 
Subsequently the day of publication was changed to Saturday. 
The first daily number appeared on the 27th April, 1819, 
printed on a single quarto sheet. Very soon a second sheet 
was added to it, and on the 21st July, 1821, a third sheet 
was appended. On.the 1st February, • 1824, it was printed 
on a royal folio sheet. Like the In 4 ia^ Gazette^ the Hurkura 
was thoroughly radical in its opinions and adopted Bentham’s 
principle of the "greatest happiness of the greatest number” as 
the basis of its creed. The paper was merged into the present 
Indian fiaily in^the yehr 1864. The first proprietors of 
the Bengal Hurkura were Dwarlra'Nath Tagore, Colonel Young 
and Mr. Samuel Smith. *{dr. Henry Meredith Parker of the 
Civil ‘Service wrote many articles among which Bol Ponjis and 
the Ghost of a Salt Officer attracted the attention of Lord 
V/illiam Bentinck. Dr, John Granjt, who belonged to the Medical 
Service and held the appointment of Apothecary-General of 
Calcutta, was a prolific writer ’ on the staff of the Hurkura. 
Mr. Charles Becket Greelaw, the well-known Secretary to the 
Marine Board apd Coroner pf Calcutta but historically famed 
as the Great Apoi^tle of Steam Navigation, whose bust adorns 
the Town rfall, wb^a contributor to the Hurkura. Mr. James 
Sutherland was the editor-in-chief. He was made a Professor by 
Lord WUHam Bentinck in 1839. For a time he held the post 
pnd l^hen he beqame Secre^ry to the Marine. tHe was a frequent 
:^jpntributpr ip ihie paper. Sir John iCaye" also wa,s one of the 
liters.,. It was in X840 that Mr. James Sutherland was rewarded 
this appjji^ JProCessor at Hoogly in consideration 

'■ goqd Bentinck. Mr. Sutherland, 

celebrated OrieataUal 
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came to India in 1810, 'and died in the first week of February, 
1844. For sometime Mr. James Hutton edited (he Bengal 
Hurkura. He came to India as an Ensign in one of tlie Queen's 
Regiments. In 1856 the Hurkura was edited by Mr. P. Saun¬ 
ders. In 1862 Mr. Henry Mead became editor. In 1847 
the annual subscription was Rs. 64. An action was brought 
in the Supreme Court, by Captain Robin Adair McNaughten 
against Dwarka Nath Tagore* as a proprietor of the Bengal 
Hurkura, for an alleged libel which appeared in that journal 
in the shape of a letter called Love of Claret.” The defendant 
allowed judgment to go by default. Mr. Leith and Mr. Barweli 
appeared for the plaintiff, and the Advofate-General alone for 
the defence. Captain McNaughten used to writt; in the English* 
man under the pseudonym of “Griffith’' and “^umbernip.” Sir 
Edward Ryan, the Chief Justice, remarked that upon the face of 
the pleadings there was no libel. Damages for one’ rupe;.e were 
ordered. A similar action was brought by the same plaintiff 
against Mr. Samuel Smith, editor of the Hurkura^ Mr. Leith 
and the Advocate-Gefleral who appeared for the plaintiff agreed 
to strike the case out 0/ the board. In 1853 Mr. Law, Superin. 
tendent of Police in Calcutta, brought a libel against Mr. Smith, 
which terminated in an amicable settlement. The Hurkurek was 
gagged on the l8th September 1857, during the days of the 
Sepoy revolt. After stoppage for less than a month, the paper 
made its re-appearance on the* 1 st of October 1857, having been 
frightofied Into making an apology. ,* 

V7 Atf BengatChronicle was a reprint of the best articles in 
the Hurkura. It appeared thrice a week. I am unable to give 
the exact dates of its birth and.death. 

Hickey's Calcutta Journal was founded in 1780 by Mr. 
Silk Buckingham, 'fhe first number came out on the 29th of 
January of that year. . Mr. James Silk Buckingham, M.P., was 
born in 1784 in Cornwall. He started the first .daily papet; pub¬ 
lished in India, th<j Calcutta Journal, which he cogducted with 
great independence and spirit, often writing vigorous articles 
against the Government. This was in the days before Lord Met¬ 
calfe had liberated the»Pi%ss, and although Buckingham's pape# 
was a very successful one^ he found to his cost that his agressive 
style of writing did nol ”^ay*'in the end. The Government at 
last came down on him, confiscated all his property tb tlie vafta« 
of over a lac of Rupees, and banished hiip frbm tlhiB ciiomnli^; 
The “last straw,” it may be ipteVestIn|r tohote, i sarci^^ 
article on the subject*©! Rev. Dr. prycei Senior of 
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Andrew’s Kirk, who was allowed to hold, in addition.to his clerical 
duties, the secftlar office of Superintendent of Stationery, "count¬ 
ing out biindles of tape and sticks of sealing wax, instead of 
visiting'the parish poor and sick! Another of his “ pleasantries ” 
was the announcement that a certain high official had been 
allowed an extension of service which was enclosed in a black 
border 1 Buckingham then returned to England, lectured against 
the monopoly of the E. I. Company, established the Oriental 
Herald, and was elected Member of Parliament for Sheffield. 
On one occasion, Bishop Middleton was ‘put in a huff’ by 
a letter on the duties of Chaplains, though it was not half so 
pungent or offensive,as the Englishman's imaginary dialogue 
between the statue of Bishop Heber and that of Lord William 
Bentinck. His Lordship ‘ peremptorily called on Government to 
enforce the restrictions on the Press,’ and the then Chief Secre¬ 
tary, Mr, Bbtterworth Bayley, was reluctantly constrained to 
inforni Mr. Buckingham, that ‘ if he continued this course of 
conduct, his license to reside in India would be at once annulled, 
and he would be required to furnish security for quitting the 
country at the first convenient opportunity.’ ” But Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham set the warning at defiance, and was forcibly deported from 
the country not by Lord Hastings as is generally supposed but 
by his successor. Mr Silk Buckingham died «£>n June 30, 1855. 
In 1824 the Journal came to bn abrupt dope. 

The Indian World was start^din 1794 by an Irish-American, 
named Mr. William Duante^ who made all arrangements to sell 
his paper on January i, 1795. On the 27th December, 1794, he 
was requested by the Private Secretary of "Sir John Shore, Cap¬ 
tain Collins, to call at Government House. Duane, conscious of 
no particular offence, w.ent to the Government House. As soon 
as he appeared, he was seized and kept under strict guard, 
in Fort William, for three days, andt then taken on board 
an armed Indiatnan and con>jeyed to England, wberp he was 
set free without a^ single word of information or explanation. 
His property in India, of Vhich he i\pver received a pice, was 
worth about fifty thousand dollars. He afterwards went to 
Philadelphia, became editor of Auromn,,^ad made his paper 
intensely anti-British. A weekly newspaper^of this name was, 
a^hort while agO^i edited by 1 ^. Bo Vries Daly, LL.D., the 
^itor pf - fhe Indian Daily Newa. The paper is 
be^eyed,te,h|y«.epnlleto^fn'en(f. , * ' 

'\'rCdmplip and Review.'—kn ac- 

■Sbarterljf,papef• Will *be givefa stfterwards. 
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The Friend ef India. The exact date of its birth is not 
known to me. In the quarterly series of the triv^id of India 
appeared, in 1819, a temperate article aj^ainst the practice of 
burning Suttees. Mr. Adam, then one of the members* of 
Council, and subsequently the acting Governor-General ol India, 
went into Council with a proposal to suppress the Friend for 
that article. But Lord Hastings refused to interfere, as he saw 
nothing objectionable in it. It*becanje a weekly paper in 1835 
with 45 subscribers, but at the close 01*1858, the number rose 
to 3,415. Such was the marvellous success of this semi-official 
and anti-native paper under, the editorial management of Mr. 
John Clarke Marshman, Mr. Meredith Uownsend, Dr. George 
Smith, and Mr. James Routledge. It ceased 4 o exist in 1875, 
after a prosperous and brilliant career of full fofty years. Henry 
Lawrence, Havelock, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Fredjerick Halli- 
day were among its contributors. Sir George Kellner also 
wrote for it. In 1840 Mr. John Clarke Marshman was appointed 
Translator of Drafts, Acts and other public documents, with a 
salary of Rs. 800 pdr mensem. In 1S47 its editor was Mr. 
John Clarke Marshmacr; .its annual subscription was R.s. 20. 
Henry Mead was for sometime editor of the Friend of India. 
He was drowned in the river Hooghly on Saturday the 6th 
September, 1862. •The Agent of the Oriental Inland Steam 
Company had invited*a party to a privattf trial trip of the new 
steamer Ganges. Mr. Mead, vHw) was then editor of ihe*Nurknra, 
with several others, took to an unsafAT)oat and was engulphed in 
the river. In the early part of his Indian career, he had been editor 
of the Madras Atkenmirn, which he left to engage in unfor¬ 
tunate mercantile speculatioikg in Burmah. He tJien became 
editor of the Delhi Gazette in 1850. His connexion of a few 
months with Frfend of Indiaxw 1857 was remarkable for 
the article he wrote oh the “Centenary of Plassey.” The 
paper was suppressed by Lord Canning* and, very justly„after 
a warning- The article headed “First Wgrning was highly 
in.soIent in tone. The .whole of tjangetip India 'was ablaze. 
District Officers were addressing the Government from every part 
of the country that alf»th<*ir professions for quieting the people 
who suspected tha* the British Government intended to assail 
their, religion, were dis6elifVed*in consequence of the translations 
which the Urdu p%pers published from the Friend of India.. 
Considering that suspicion Of the intentions of Government was 
one of the most powerful causps’fhat were alienating the people 
from it, Lord Canning was quite justified in calling upon the' 
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'editor of the Friend of India to abstain from references to the 
evangelisation of India as one of the inevitable effects of con< 
tinned British rule. The editor, however, set the warning he 
received at defiance. There was no other alternative than the sus¬ 
pension of the paper. Accordingly, a party of soldiers crossed 
from Barrackpore and quietly took possession of the press and 
office of the paper, turning out the editor. The local agent of the 
proprietors remonstrated against this step^ referring to the 
services the paper hgd done in past time. For the sake of the 
proprietors who were then in England and who had a fine property 
in the paper, Lord Canning was willing to allow his own private 
secretary to issue a,few’numbers before a more satisfactory ar¬ 
rangement couljl be made. This kind and considerate step pre¬ 
vented the ruin^ of the Friend of India, Mr. Meade was a 
very able writer, but unfortunately he wanted ballast. After 
a chequerecl career in England and Ceylon, he became editor 
of the Hurkura in 1862 when he died. Mr. James Routledgc 
came out to this country in the middle of the year 1869 to edit 
the Friend of /««//«.during the absence* of Dr. Smith, his im¬ 
mediate predecessor. He had been ,tbp editor of the Dundee 
Advertiser^ and had also been on the staff of the Spectator^ 
Macmillan*t Magazine^ and the Contemporary Review. Mr. 
Routledge fought almost single-handed in the cause of justice 
in the ,now celebrated Kukjf affair. Fiftyesubjects of the crown 
were blown away from the mou^hsi of cannon without any kind 
of trial. This inhuman acffoused the indignation of Mr. Rout- 
ledge. His denunciation of the Kuka executions and tlreir authors 
saved the credit of the entire British pres^ in India. To their 
lasting shame, some journals saw.nothing culpable in the matter. 
With them Messrs. Cowan and Forsyth were vigorous adminis¬ 
trators worthy of being named with Lieutenant Willoughby 
who had blown up the Delhi Magazine tq prevent the stores from 
falling into the ,hancls of thp revolted Sepoys. Mr. Rout- 
ledge’s triumph was ^complete. The Resolution of Lord Napier’s 
fjovernment- on th*e Kuka tiase will remain fhe^best monument 
nf Mr. Routledge's moral courage and journalistic success. On 
the 23rd of November, 1872, the edi»catbd natives of Bengal 
presented ah address to him in the Utterpara j^ublic Library Hall 
.as a token of their gratitude fo* the abtlity and readiness with 
’ Which they alwhys advocated the cause of justice and the best 
interests of tbe countiy;, ’ 

; Tki CttleuHa Gaeette. In 1815, the Govern^ 

’‘'^p^ppd'gette (the Government paper) was first establish- 
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ed by the Orphan Society, and continued in existence till April 
1832, when several altercations between the Society and Govern- 
. ment took place, in consequence of which the nleasure was 
adopted by Government of dropping the Gqvernment Gazette, 
and substituting for it the Calcutta Gazette. The Calcutta Gov¬ 
ernment Gazette was a half>weekly newspaper. The Bengalee 
Calcutta Government Gazette first came out on the 1st July,*1840. 
It beg^ to be edited by Mr. John Clarke Marshman. 

\/rhe Samachar Darpan. It was first published on the 23rd 
May, 1818, and stopped in •1841. Dr. Carey at first thought 
that the publication of such a Bengali journal imparting political 
knowledge to the people would not be liked by the Govern¬ 
ment. But on Dr. Marshman sending a copy of the fir^ number 
to Lord Hastings, the Governor-General approved of it. Soon 
after its appearance, Raja Ram Mohun Roy established another 
Bengali paper, and the orthodox Hindu community started the 
Chandrlka under the editorial management of Babu Bhowani 
Charan Banuerji. In 1829, the Durpan became a diglot paper. 
During Lord Amherst's administration several copies of the 
paper were taken by the Government. The editor published! 
a Persian edition at that time. In 1826, the editor represented 
to the Judges of the Supreme Court that advertisement;s for 
the Sheriff’s salescshould be pubNshed in Bengali in his paper, 
and the request was .granted. They subsequently appeared in 
the Chandrika and the Bhashkar also. Lord Hastings, with the 
view of encouraging the undertaking, passed an order in Council 
for its being transmitted through the post at one-fourth the usual 
charge. Lord Amherst subsequently subscribed, on the part of 
Government, for more than a hundred copies for the public 
offices. On the demise of the paper in 1841, another,, namedi 
Satyf^Pradtp,i$.}^^tzxeL& in 1850 from the Serampur Press. 

s^The John Bull of the East. The John Bull was rehabilitated 
in 1821 as the John Bull of the East. Ijs conductors declared 
that it arose amid the storms anif contentions *in society Vhicb 
the Calcutta Johmal was engendering ; and it Ame profes¬ 
sedly as an antidote to the poison dissemin*ated by that print. 
This paper maintaiifpd #its popularity by greattattention to its 
intelligence depajjfment, and an adherenop to Tory politics until 
1829, when, from varicnis dausqs, it rapidly declined in circulation, 
and must have %xpiredlxad it not passed in 1833 into other 
hands. Captain Robert Adilr MacNaghten was the editor and 
sole proprietor of, this paper. In *t835‘'its title was changed to 
that of the Englishman and Military Chronicle, The Rev. Or. 
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Bryce, who held an appointment under Government, was the 
acknowledged editor. In 1833 Mr. J. H. Stocqueler became the 
editor. It was then a daily paper. The history of the English- 
man and ^Military Chronicle is given in its proper place lower 
down. 

The Bengal Sporting Magazine was the most popular 
papei« that ever issued from the Calcutta press. No wonder. 
The Anglo-Indians, as a rule, were not distinguished for much 
literary culture. As yet their political opinions were few. A 
journal, however, that iS devoted to the chronicling of how many 
tigers had been bagged by Mr. A, and how many boars had been 
speared by Mr. B, how kind the reception was that the Collector 
of Bogleywallah’s fairy«of a wife had given to a party of English¬ 
men wlioVere obliged to accept her hospitality for a day or two in 
course of their Return trip from the Siinderbans or the Nepal 
'I'crai, was just the paper that was bound to succeed. It was con¬ 
ducted by the editor of John Bull. Mr. Henry Swann Oldfield, 
Judge of Tirhoot, brought a libel suit in the Supreme Court on 
the 9th of June, 1838, against Mr. J. H. Stocqueler for having 
published in the Bengal Sporting and General Magazine an 
article under the heading “ Mr. Hilderbfend Mugglestone’s trip 
to the Mofusil,” in which it was stated that the Judge and other 
officers had secured a house from a native for the use of Mr, 
Mugglestone “ for a mere nominal rent." The editor apologised 
to the Judge and the caSe was withdrawn. It*was a monthly paper. 

I do not know the exact dates of its* birth and death. 

The Calcutta Courier was the Calcutta Go%ernment Gazette 
up to the year 1831. From that time it began to lack in dignity. 
The leaders of the Courier were able and accurate, but in 
treating of political or local queotions of the moment, it was 
frequently guilty of flippancy, dullness, or self-sufficiency. Mr. 
Frederick Osborne, barrister-at-Law, was editor in 1837, in suc¬ 
cession to Mr. James Prinsep, the AVisay-master of Calcutta. 
He sicvered his* conitections‘in February 1839. Captain John 
Currie, of j^ie Sudder Bo^rd, then took th^ editorial charge. 
On the i8th SIptember, 1838, Robert A'dhir MacNaughten brought 
a libel suit apinst Mr. Osborne, claiiping damages to the 
extent of Rs. 30,000, for having publistied in his paper of the 1st 
September, a letter undenthe headingN^pafese," casting reflec- 
, ,;;;itipi(is on the character of the plaintiff., I have not been able to 
[Ipjnd put how,t%;t:ase 'terminated. ^The CoarWwas established 
^1833, with.'^^ as the proprietor. Mr. G. W. 

J-aw Lecturer of the Hindoo 
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College, on a salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. It was this gentle¬ 
man and Mr. Samuel Smith who responded to, the toast on 
behalf of the Calcutta Press at the annual dinner given by the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Bengal in January, 1840. 
Upon the basis of the old Government Gazette arose the CaUutta 
Courier. ' Officially its connection with the Government was 
at an end. But in consideration of its being one of the means 
towards a most excellent end,^and in furtherance of its praise¬ 
worthy and benevolent object, viz.^ the swelling of the charitable 
funds of the Institution to wh^ch it was attached, the Government 
continued to extend towards it a certain measure of patronage. 
The Calcutta Literary Gazette was issued weekly from the 
Hurkura Press. Captain (afterwards MSjor) D. L. Richardson 
edited it from 1829 to 1836. Lieutenant J. W. Kaye of the Artil¬ 
lery, afterwards Sir John Kaye, the historian ftf the Mutiny, was 
a leader-writer of this paper in 1840. Captain D. !«. Richardson 
was appointed by Lord William Bentinck to succeed Mr: Troyer 
as Aid-de-Camp. In 1839 he was appointed Aid-de-Camp to 
the Deputy-Governor^^ Colonel Moirison. He was appointed an 
Aid-de-Camp to His Excellency in consideration of dedicating 
his Annuals to Lady Wilfiam bentinck. He furthermore obtain¬ 
ed a sjiug place in the Hindoo College as its Principal in 1836. 
Thyexact dates ^f its birth and death are not known to me. 

The Bengal Spectator. Bab^t Kashi Prasad Ghosh edited 
this paper up to January, 18^7, when he was nominated h Deputy 
Collector of Burdwan. He had form^ly been in the Bengal Board 
Office. Long after, when MookerjPe’5 Magazine was established, 
Babu Kashi Prosad became one of its valued contributors in 
the department of poetry. Captain D. L. Richardson greatly 
honoured him by selecting *t}ne of his poems for la place in his 
well-known “ ^elections from the British Poets" published in 
1840. Besides Babu Kashi Prasad, Babus ’Russick Krishna 
Mullick, Peary Chund Mitter, Govind Chandra Bysack, Ram 
Gopal Ghosh, Ramtanu Lahiri,and lastly Rdjah Dakehindranjan 
Mookerjee, were Its chief contritwtors anti conductors It ap¬ 
pears from a private lefter w'ritten by Balm Ramtanu Lahiri to 
Babu Govind Chandra^ Bysack, that one Mr, Pearce was its 
principal editor and manager in 1843. exact dates of its 

death and birth are not kftown, ^ 

V^'Ae GyananyeshctH was a weekly paper. Babu Taruck 
Chandra Bose, an alumnus of the old Hindoo Collegfti was Its 
principal editor. He was afterwards appointed iDepuly Collector 
at Hoogly. Babu JRassick Ktisbna MuHick of the Betigal Board 
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of Revenue took its editorial charge in 1837. He was nominated 
Deputy Collector at Burdwan. The paper was subsequently 
edited by the late lamented Ra|ah Dahbhinaranjan Mookerjee 
and. Ram Gopal Ghosh. In 1839 it conducted by Babas' 

Ram Chandra Mitter, the well-known i u of the Hindu College, 
and Huro Mohan Chatterjee, the «and able Secretary, 
for many years, of the Presidency College. It was started in 
1831. In 1840 its town subscribers were 45 in number and 
mulfasil subscribers 4. ,Its monthly subscription was Re. 1, and 
it was supported by the Hindoo Collegians. It existed for 13 
years and came to a close in 1844. 

Tht started in 1831, was a religious paper and 

a staunch advocate of Christianity. It was conducted ably for 
many a year by the late Rev. Krishna Mohan Banerjee. Dr. 
Banerjee at first circulated 100 copies at his own expense. It 
was a weekly journal. Babu Prosunna Kumar Tagore having 
established the Reformer in 1S31, the Rev. K. M. Banerjee 
set up, in the month of May of the same year, the Enquirer. 
When it came to a close is not known to me. 

The Reformery started in 1831, was,a .weekly paper. It dealt 
with all local questions. It w&s started by Babu Prosunna 
Kumar Tagore with the aid of Dw..rka Nath Tagore. Mr. Michael 
Crow, a Roman Catholic gentlemafi, was editom For many years 
he was employed as the head draftsman io the Quarter-master 
General's Office and afterwards ag interpreter of the vernacular 
languages in the Calcutta Police Court. He was the uncovenanted 
head of th6 Settlement Department under Mr. T.owis. He was 
next appointed a special Deputy Collector for the purpose of 
measuring Calcutta and Panchaqnagram. The Reformer did 
good service in its day. The political articles were by no means 
wanting in a certain measure of vigour. I do not - know when it 
came to a close. » 

The Philanthropist was a Religious paper. It was a weekly 
journik!. The history of this paper is not known. 

The Englishmdn.^ In 18^5 the a’ssumed the name 

oi Englishman and the * Military Chronicle. Mr. Joakim Hay¬ 
ward Stocqueler.’the principal editor of *his' paper, describes its 
origin as follows;—" I bad not a shilling, W I.had faith in the 
jpluipter of accidental Time was aHowed fchr the payment of the 
' ifc^iital, and I looked about for a friend to supply me with the 
4 I found in Dwarka Naih 

"" Hindoo iwho lEnglishmen and generously en- 

Cvery ehterpfiSBe from *Ra*m Mohan Roy's dream of 
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Hindoo conversion to the extension of Toryism, which he knew 
meant obstruction. Adieu to the Bengal HeraM and welcome 
the Englishman, for so 1 now named the paper wiitch had so 
long offended liberal nostrils as the John Bully Mr. Stecqueler 
thus describes the moral atmosphere of Calcutta in 1835 when 
he started the* Englishman. 

“ Sam Smith of the Hurkura dared not tell Aiexander'and 
Co., they were scoundrels; he» owed the house seven lakhs of 
rupees. Wm. Adam could not allow Mackintosh & Co. to be 
.abused in the India Gazette,*{ox it had been their paper ; and 
George Prinsep, who edited the Courier, was an ex-partner of 
the great house^of Palmer & Co. * Rogue^p all !' Happily I had 
no such scruples. True, I had bought the effete^ohn Bull [then 
edited by a Mr. Bignel, who always fell asleep at dinner before 
the cloth was removed] from the assignees of Cruttendon & Co. ; 
' but though they would have burked the expressiofl of opinions 
adverse to the Agency Houses, if they could, I.knew that I was 
in a condition to bear their hostility and so opened the pages of 
the Englishman to the* complaints of the sufferers—the destitute 
widow—the indigent ^orphan—all, in fact, who had lost their 
property.” When the Englishman was founded, it had Sir 
John Peter Grant, a puisne judge of the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, and M» Leith, Q.C., as contributors. It had also 
another barrister on its staff. • Mr. Stocqueler thus writes 
■of him. • , , 

“ 1 found a suitable henchman in^Charles Thackeray, barrister 
by profession, ifothing in particular by practice. Bachus claimed 
him, and he had long yielded to the seductive influences of the 
rosy deity. In a word, he was drunk every day of his life, and 
consequently never was emp*loyed by altroneys. He despised 
briefs and adored brandy. Sending for him I proposed that he 
should join the staff* aq,d do the grievance business. He consent¬ 
ed. The terms were 10 rupees and a bottle of claret for each 
leading article, long or short. Every day at eleven he came to 
the office only.Air?/gonq from matutinal, ‘piCk-me *ups.’ I put 
him into a -room with a sheet of foslscap, pens, ink and the bottle 
t>f claret. By i P.M.J.tha article was written, the bottle emptiedi 
and the 10 rupe^ sacked. Thackeray staggered home. The 
editorials were vigorous h'omeithrusts, in vino veritas. Nor did 
Thackeray confine himseff to the Agency rascalities. He became 
a thorn in the side of the Magisttates and the Judges of the jSuaall 
Cause Court. Detecting the Judges* flaws in tljeir .decrees .he 
held them up to popular scorn m withering articles which would 
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have led the O’Hanlons, Blaquieres, Macfarlanes ajnd Har^s to 
resign the posts they so inadequately filled, but that the dives 
pecunia supplied a balm to their wounded pride.” 

• In^uly 1841, the Englishman passed into the hands of Captain 
MacNaghten. Captain Robert Adair MacNaghten was born in 
1796. He was for^ierly of the 61 st B N. I., and subsequently 
became editor and sole proprietor of the yohn Bull. Captain 
died in 1845. * 

Mr. Stocqueler had to apply for the benefit of an insolvent 
in 1841. 

The paper was published by Mr. Rushton for the proprietor, 
Mr. J. H. Stocqueler. tOn the 3rd January, 1837^ Mr. Stocqueler 
announced that*he had got permission from the Sudder Dewany 
Adalut ” to pubysh, occasionally, the letters of the Sessions 
Judges, reporting criminal cases, together with the orders, circu¬ 
lars, 8;c., ol' the Court.” The Sudder Board of Revenue also 
permitted the editor to publish its proceedings. 

Mr. Blackburn, a clerk in a Government office, for sometime 
acted as the sub-editor of the paper. ThiS enterprising, spirited 
and gifted gentleman went to England, a«d for many years was 
the proprietor and editor of the London Spectater. 

In 1847 the Englishman was edited by Mr. J. Cobb Hurry. 
Its annual subscription was Rs. 64. * 

The Englishman was then in the matket; the celebrated 
Cobb Hursy, as determined a •champion against shams and 
political jobbery as William. Cobbett himself, had been editing 
it, but he wished to go home. Saunders joined him in purchase 
ing the property, giving Sir Walter Brett a sliare and the editor¬ 
ship. It is. no part of this paper,, of mine to touch upon the 
strange and romantic career and tragical end of the last named ; 
it is, perhaps, still sufficiently remembered in Calcutta. Mr, 
Cobb Hurry went home to die. Sir W*alter Brett reigned for 
Some,time over the Englishman and Calcutta opinion, until an 
unexpected pemesis,overtook him, and he disappeared from the 
scene to find a lonply grave amongst stranger^ in Australia. 
Mr. J. O’B. Saunders had then to fight the^ name of the paper to 
popularity, for unpopular it bad undoubtedly become. 

ML Alexander Banks, the printer ^ of the* ahdl 

Mr. Ciepfgh'Ro^! Ftfhwick,* the editor, appeared before 



^;:in 1846, he had the B'Jitor ef the ComiMroial Advertmr. He th^it 
" the editdr^i chair and pieoe^ded/to ^the mofueil to pra^im aa an 
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Bench .consisting of the Chief Justice, Sir Barnes Peacock, and 
Mr, Justice Macpherson, on May 3rdl, 1869, to answer to a charge 
of contempt of Court for having published in its issue’of the i6th 
an article condemning the Chief Justice in the following terms :— 
“ IVe suspect that Sir Barnes, if he attempts to carry out 
his dictum too far, litill raise a storm not easy to quell. The 
editor wrote another article on the 19th, re‘flecting on the Judges, 
and also invited public subscriptions from Europeans to pay off 
the fine imposed upon Mr. Taylor. Mr.» Alexander Banks, the 
printer, was let off, and CaptAin Fenwick escaped punishment by 
having' withdrawn, through Mr. Paul who, with Mr. Kennedy, 
defended him, |j|l imputations of improper motive to the Chief 
Justice, and explained that the word “ cruelty,” used with refer¬ 
ence to the sentence on Mr. Taylor, w!as not j^ntended in a bad 
sense but merely as meaning severity. The result of the case 
was highly dissatisfactory to the public. Sir Barnes Peacock 
claimed the power of punishing for contempt committed outside 
the Court. It was a power which the defendant’s Counsel showed 
had not been exercised by the judges of the superior Courts of 
England for the laet^hr.ee hundred years. Sir Barnes certainly 
found himself in a false position. Before the arguments were 
completed, he threw out the observation that he had no intention 
of punishing Captain Fenwick. Thereupon Mr. Kennedy said 
that, as Counsel for Captain Fenwick, trfiey could no logger take 
up the time of the Court, Th^p Chief Justice wished thtem to go 
on. But Mr. Kennedy was firm. "\)ur exertions, my lord, have 
one object, yiff, to secure the safety of our client. Your lord- 
ship having given^us the solemn assurance from the Bench that 
you have no intention of punjshing our client, we^ cannot take 
up a minute more of the Court’s time»” 

For some time Mr. James Hutton edited the Englishman 
creditably. The thorough impartiality of tone he displayed in 
dealing with Indian questions, di.<isatisiied»the ponstituency of the 


paper. Loud werg the complaints uttered b^ the general body of 
Anglo-Indians. The proprietor, flaring the ruin of the paper, 
came to an arrangement with Mr. Hutton in consequence of 
which he had to pay \lr.»H. the salary for the ftol? period for which 
be had bee« engaged although moi-e than tw'o years still remained 
to Cbmplefe it. Mr. Hutitm, surprised at th« , narrowness of the 
i^glo-indian mind, and belieyii^tHat there was roojh ih!f*^^gal 
‘ far A piapar conducted in a liberal tone', cons^dt*^^ 
dea'ditts'of 'the native communUy'ahd staf^ad.; ; 

,1^77. It proved a'shoVt-lfved copUern^.,,,.;/) V-';'jC •'''/( 
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Justice Glover ^ied at 'Galle in 1876. He was, as Was befliev- 
ed by the late K. D. Pal, part-proprietor of the Bftglishman. 

The Bengal Herald was founded in ■1839. Its hrst ■editor was 
Babu Ra.j Narain Sen, ‘its town subscribers were tfo and muf- 
fnsil 2. Its monthly subscription was annas It wis supported 
by unpaid contributors and Babu Bholanath Sbn. When its death 
came, is not known to tne. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin had ^ shop close to the Hurkaru 
office. It happened that Dwarkanath Tagore’s horses ran away 
with him, overturned his carriage, and broke his leg; and Mr. 

. Martin, standing at his door, was the first to offer professional 
assistance. Dwarkanath, always liberal, readily listened to the 
persuasions of Mr. Mon’lgomery Martin to establUh a newspaper 
for him. He thus sbecame editor of the Bengal Herald, soon 
tiring out the pfoprietor by involving him in several libel 
cases. The •Bengal Herald was sold to the proprietor of the 
Hurkura. 

The Hindoo Intelligencer'. Babu Kashi Prasad Ghosh was its 
proprietor and editor. , He founded it in Novjember, 1846. It was 
a weekly chronicle of news, politics and Jiterature. The late* 
Harish Chandra Mookerjee, Grish Chandra Ghosh, Dr. Sambhu 
Chandra Mookerjee, and Kristo Das Pal, first flashed their pens in 
its columns. In consequence of Lord Canning’g Gagging Act of 
1857 the Hindoo Intelligencer was stopper^ by the proprietor. 
It was a weekly newspaper and itsaryiual subscription was Rs. lo. 
Its calibre, as a political paper, may be determined from the fact 
that no reference occurs to the Mutiny in any of ^e numbers is¬ 
sued in 1857. The editor was very timid. He opposed the widow- 
•marriage movement on grounds that were dhassailable and pre¬ 
dicted that nothing would, come iJf it beyond a dozen or so of 
marriages under very exceptional circumstances. Babvi Kashi 
Prasad had great reverence for the existing otder of things. 

The Calcutta Star. —The Eastern ^tar^ a weekly, became 
strong enough to *be a daily entitled the Calcutta Star. The 
J>roprietor anS editoV was Mr. James Hume,* a barrister. This 
celebrated barrister Vas ably suppo^te‘d by the contributions 
of Mr. Henry Toarens of the Indian Civjl Service, and Colonel 
Broome. The main object of the paper was ^o show* that the 
conhectioti Of Government servant^ with the press had not been 
regarded with the same inimical eye as at that ^me. In 1847 it 
edited by Mr, G. T. Heatly. "It bad become a daily and its 
4I subscription WAS % b#;.;* Tie exact dates of its birth and" 
llire hot known' to me*' . 
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The Catcutta Reviem was. founded in 1.844. by Sir John 
William Kaye, the editor ofc the Bengal Hurkura,- the his¬ 
torian of: the Sepoy Mutiny. The first number appeared in May, 
1:844, and'was-reviewed! in Friend of India of May 16, 1844. 
Sir John William. Kaye died'in 1.8-76. Mr. J, W. Furrel, they«<»«- 

editor of the Englishman,, now. edits it. M.r. William Digby's 
article on the Native Press was published in this Review. The 
Rent Law- of' Bengal by the late Asutosh MooJcerjee, senior, the 
first Roychand^ Premchand scholar, appeared in it. Mr. Furrel 
was then tlie editor of both the Review and the Englishman. 
Babu Ashutosh- was spoken of as. " a tower, of. strength ” to the 
Zemiodary cajuSe, and his paper made extensive alterations neces¬ 
sary in the Rent Bill as first published. MaAy other papers of 
great ability from different pens have appeared in it from time 
to time. . , 

It is a quarterly Magazine and the best of its kind- in India. 
It has many native contributors. The circulation at one time 
was respectable. Considerable credit is due to the proprietor, 
Mr. Smith, for keeping it up. Lt is, in fact, the only journal in 
India of superior liter&tuVe. That Indians incapable of support¬ 
ing a grave quarterly is really a matter of. shame. Able as the 
Review is and. thpughtful as its papers generally are, there is one 
thing in it that has made it,unpopular with Indian readers. The 
department of reviewing vernacular literature has all along been 
in feeble bands. Third-rate*BengJili poets have ge’nerally been 
lauded up in its pages in languagh that would be pronounced, 
extravagant if. applied to Byron or Tennyson. 


AN OLD JOURNALIST. . 
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CEJREMONUL LORE IN BENGAL. 

XVIII.* 

The Aranya Sashthi Ceremony. 

• 

[Tbc Sashthis ape^a natnerous class of female deities, various manifestations, 
of course, of the same goddess, the mighty dispenser of all earthly blessings. 
Bhe has been celebrateS in the Markandeya Puraii. For this particular pujah 
she is representvi as a beautiful and youthful, being with a smiling face and 
a fair complexion, and bedecked with jewels and rich clothes. She has a child 
in her arms. The female votaresses retire to a neighbouring forest each with 
a fan in her left hand and offerings carried before them. Images are not 
generally made. After the -pujah, which is performed by the family-priest, is 
over, the women partake of the fruits, roots, and vegetables offered. Women, 
who have children, consider it their bonuden duSy to observe the ceremony.} 

(Saved from the cat.) 

A mothcr-ln-law and a daughter-in-law on* the scene. The 
children pi the latter had, while* yet in their. swaddling clothes^ 
been carried away somewhere for gpod by the cat of the goddess. 
Sashthi. On the last of thef^ mournful occasions, the mother-in- 
law was, as a matter of course, overwhelmed vi^th grief; and 
resolved to call upon the goddess personally abd knew the reason 
why. So she .set oyt on her journey^ 

On her way she fell in, 6rst of all, with a wood-cutter who 
had a heavy load of wood on his head. He addressed her, saying, 
“ Mother Brahmani, where are you boiled tor ? ” And on her 
replying, “ to the ^bode of the,goddess Sashthi," he said,, “ Do 
you, mother, |ust ask^the goddess, when you have seen her, why 
thiA load of wood has^stuck u]^on my head cknnot be thrown 
off.” To do this she consented, and sped onward: she came 
across a lime-sellet' who ^so inquired of her is to where the end 
of her journey lay; and on her repeating the same reply, “ Mother' 
cHed he, forget not* to Aellthe goddess that this 
pitcher qf lime has got wh^co^tably glued to my Head and ^ 
hoW t'‘nify bound’'herself to 'do 

, h!|in'„iii|ef^yoqr<aod (prd^ on/'' the third 'place, it wasiaoqW 

Ailk 'yet itoiie'would 
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milk her. After the inevitable inquiry“ Mother Brahraani, where 
are you going to ?" and the answer, “ to the abode of the goddess 
Sasthi,” the cow begged of her to ask the goddess why nobody 
milked her. “ 1 will ” said the woman and set off again: But 
before long she was stopped by a mango-tree whose branches 
were all bending beneath the weight of the golden fruits but which 
not even the fowl of the air would pick and eat. And when it 
came to know the destination of <the old way-farer, it desired her 
services as regards inquiring of the goddesf^ why it suffered. She 
obliged it with a promise of corApliance and set off once more. 
Hardly had she gone a few paces before a pood, brimful of pure 
sparkling water, lay athwart her path and i^puld not Let her on. 
And the pond inquired of her, “ Whitberforward,^ mother Brah- 
mani ?" To which “ to the goddess SashLhi’s ” ^said she. Then 
the pond : ‘‘ I beg of you, mother Bi'ahmani, to do me this kind¬ 
ness that you b arn for me of the goddess why ray-^^ater is not 
drunk by any one." She promised compliance and walked away 
and this time reached the end of her journey without any further 
interruption. She hastened into the presence of the goddess; 
bowing down to the groupd.before her foot-stool she began with 
her own business on hand. 

“ Mother Sashthi, why does your cat carry away the babies 
of my daughter-in-few?’* 

“ Because your daughter-in-law* rubbod herself with .oil on 
my pujah-Aay » • 

“ How to atone for the sin—to appease your mighty wrath, 
mother Sashthi ?’^ said the suppliant. “ Listen,” cried the goddess, 

“ your daughter-in-law is shortly going to havss a son and a very 
rompish and unruly one he shalj^be. He shall try to .get hjmself 
oiled on my pujah-diSiy% but prevent him. When he reache.s nine 
years of age and on an auspicious day is going to have the lobe of 
his ear pierced according JLo the and to wear the sacred 

thread, he shall snatch the razor from the barber^nd cut off, one 
of his ears. But le;^ not the barber be offended and curse the 
child but say soothi’ngly, , * 

** Shdi, the sou vf my master ; * 

1 hsv%lost one ear hut another 1 have. 

So let him*tiveVnd prosper I” « . < 

And when he has attained marriageable has gbhe; to 

I house of his bride-el^ct on the first? day of ifie ’ 

sneeze a hundred and on'c’timbs In' the /uader;^^ 
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bride will wait for him*. Take care that she does not tabe him. to> 
task lor it,-and curse him but say lovingly— 

** ^en, 4S&(fr,^he’Bou*of fatber-iD>Iaflt 
By whose favour I shall wear 
The couch shell bracelet and vermilion 
So let him live and prosper." 

“ If aM this be dono as I say/' concluded the goddess, " take- 
my word for it, he shall no more be carried away by the cat." 

The Brahmani was re-assured and in her soul bowed to obey 
the goddess's]|directions to the very letter. Herself satisfied, she 
did the missions of«hef acquaintances on the road. Mother 

Sashthi, a wood-cutter is in a scrape, he-” O, I know it,” 

replied the omyiscient goddess, he suffers for not having given 
a measure of fuel to a Brahman who sorely needed it. Let him 
be more liberal now, and he shall be relieved.” ” A lime-seller, 
mother,” began the mortal again. ” He too is in grief for his 
stinginess to a Brahman; the same atonement; let him make a 
gift of his pitcher of' lime to the first Brahman he meets v/ith.” 
Then perceiving that the woman had jfiet something more in her 
mind, she knew at once what it was and proceeded : ” The cow, 
the mango-tree, and the pond are merely doing penance for caus¬ 
ing pain to Brahmans. The^cow did not yield milk and the tree 
fruits,'to a hungry p^est and it was at th^ ghdf of the pond that 
another tliirsty Brahman, in his c^erness to get at the water, 
slipped his foot and suffered. Let them make^amends by a gift 
respectively of milk, fruits, and water to holy Brahmans. And 
their troubles shall*be over." 

. The Brahmani bowed a parting bow and started off on her 
homeward journey. On the way the pond said, ” Where shall f 
get another Brahmin besides yourself ? So, do take a sip of my 
water and save me.” And she-* took* a sip^ F'urther on, the 
mango-tree cried, “Where to have a holier Brahman than my 
^nefactress ? Kjndly accept a few fruits.” • And she accepted a 
fevir. Likewise thcicow gave her a drink of her' milk, the lime- 
seller his pitcher of lime and the wood-cutler a quantity of wood. 
Then she reached home. ' * * 

Meantime her daughter-in-law h^jd been delivered of a male-- 
fcihildl He grew, and when about Ifive jjears of age, on the Sashtbi 
be tiihild nof.be ruie(i, as was fore-Srdained, but would 
j; W bad been on the 

;|^^brt aod;had cp|0Cfb«i;^yei;y;Vea«ei*p£^ oil. The urchin broke from. 

lo;iibic ■ bifcseUer^s aud there robbed bimsell 
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Tvith some broken jars in which oil had been kept. At that instant 
the dread cat of Sashthi appeared and mewed ominously but, 
obedient to the least wish of his mistress, did not seizd* upon his 
victim. 

When at nine years of age the boy’s ear-boring and sacred 
thread-wearing ceremony was going to be celebiiated, the barber 
had come whose office it was to perforate the ear. Thowily chap, 
'as predestined, snatched the razor from the unsuspecting barber 
and-slash ! cut off one of his ears. But th^ latter took it in good 
parts and said with warmth— • 

“ Shdt, ahdt, the son of my master, dto., tfec., <fec.” 

And in truth, the boy lived and prospered. It w'as the day 
of his marriage. He came to the bride’s house and met her under 
a pavilion waiting with her maids to receive him.. And as soon as 
he was by her side, to fulfil every item of the prophecy, he sneezed 
a hundred and one times. But the girl observed good humouredly : 

"Shdt shdt, the son of my father-in-law, <fcc., &c.” 

Then the wedding was gone through in due form and the 
couple returned home and lived long lives of blessedness—to the 
joy of the doting grandirfother. 

So, young wives and girls, have proper respect for the 
goddess Sashthi aqd worship her loyally on the days appointed ; 
and when you get children take carc^ that they do not touch oil 
on the Sashthi pujah day or the cat of the goddess will bfe upon 
them in an instant. Cry victory* to mother Sas.hthi— Utu — Ulu— 
Ulu / * • ' 


D. N. NEOGI, B.L. 
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• / DO REMEMBER. 

I do remember all the glad young faces 

In that old home which is my home no more, 

And all the garden nooks anfl sunny places 

Wherein our pastime hours were spent of yore: 

Our May games lengthened in the summer gloaming, 
Till ghost-moths in the grass were all awake; 

And far behind us on our homeward coming 
In the loiJfr fields we heard the meadow-craik; 

Our sHent rambles 'mid the fading glory 

• Of autumn forests, robed in red and brown, 

>When the first frosts upon the grass were hoary, 

And through the silence fell the sere leaves down : 

The forms that round our hearth were wont to gather 
On stormy winter eves of sleet aad snow— 

Sister and brother, servant, friend, and father, 

Voices and footsteps passing to and fro— 

I do remember. • 

Into our Eden, Change, the mighty, enters 

* With flaming sword our backward way to bar; 

And*now our lives revolve rfrdund new centres, 

And each beholds the other from afar. 

m 

Yet, 1 remember still the sweet old story 

My childhood gathered from its Bible leaves, 

('Tis ’lyith me in the winter gsim and hoary, 

And in the loneliness of summer eves;) 

That He, who on the earth, a man of sorrows,, 

In his own heart a world's great ,bur 3 en bare, 
Spoke of a land^where are no days or morrows, 

• And badd us store our*heart's affection there. 

And oh! metfiinks that when our God and Father 
Has drawn 6s one by one into h*is rest, 

Soul unto ^kindred soul again will gatl^r, 

And w,e will often say, among the bless'd : 

“ We do remember * 

The lo'^e tbaft bound us, 'mid thclliglfts and shadowa 
"i ,' bf eatth home, so dim and*yet, so/Iear, 

And ho# tiiirdugh light nhd shade our Father led us 
^Into of"i»i» ;^resencc' here/* 
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TBE FWTUBE STATE OF 

It is a most interesting and useful study to observe how 
the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Gladstone is using the flickering flame 
of his life for t^e elucidation of problems that most require 
such light for their correct appveciation. Yet it is remark¬ 
able to find how tenaciously a mind, which has reasoned and 
argued upon most important and, intricate matters of state 
and policy, aad which every sensible man would expect to 
be as completely .void of prejudice as the highest intellect 
ought to be, adheres to lessons taught in infancy which 
have taken hold of the hesfft and matured into‘faith. In his 
instructive articles on the future life and condition of man, 
published in the “ North American Review,” he examines and 
criticises Butler, but Christian none-the-less, he shews a dis¬ 
position to accept unproven theories at thh sacrifice of true 
reasoning—theories which by ag^ have 'become so invested 
with authority that it’would, indeed, be a wonder if they 
could be rejected or discounted except upon a.firm resolution to 
yield to nothing not consistent with the law of natifre. If ther6 
is a lurking desire in tbp mind, or even an^unfelt inclinatiof), to 
recognize as true, possible, or probable, things or prc^stltoti^ 
which agree with' or support the Christian scriptures^ 
able soever they he and worthy of veneration. ^ith aOnrheli^^^ 
even, it is certain that the arrgaments adv^c^ whuld 
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cliar-acter for independence and in some measure, "feowevfer 
tend to fallacies and develop doubtful tenets. So long as seekers 
after truth, "however honestly inclined, are supporters of particular 
forms of belief, the' world will be at unrest regarding gtlieir con¬ 
clusions, and uncertainty will prevail. But it does ftot seem 
■impossible to proceed with the discussion of the present subject 
without the aid of sophistry, or polemics, and only upon a priori 
reasoning of the simplest sort. • 

All is existence in fiod’s creation : non-existence is beyond 
human conception. We have no fight, therefore, to assume that 
anything gets annihilated. Change we experience, but it is not 
annihilation. Why or^ earth the question of annihilation should 
arise, or be discussed, it does not appear. Two or more ^things 
come together producing certain effects. They may be material 
or what is termed immaterial; yet both act upon each pther. 
'Under certain' conditions they act jointly, under others they cease 
to do so. Philosophers all the world over have spoken and written 
on the manifestations of the soul in the body, its confinement 
therein, and its liberation, and they have agreed and differed, and 
the soul and the life of man have been* left to perform their 
respective parts at the direction of nature, Providence’s will.f^But 
is the soul of man different from his life ? 

The generally accepted opinion is that in fhe case of man, at 
•any rate^ his soul is distinct from his life. The lower animals need 
not embarsass us at present; as tbe« intricate thoughjjharmonious 
'<liapason of man is sufficient for our bewilderment. We find the 
germ and the embryo developing at the end into the giant of 
a Gladstone or an Edison. We are unable to' maintain the theory 
of equality of,conditions at the first,start. To what^then should we 
attribute the result ? Mere life cannot account for this—nor for self- 
consciousness either. A life ruled by an egg is man, and this ego 
acquires and loses development. The short story of this life, 
therefore, is |;hat ij begins with various degrees of development 
and ends in a similar way. The study of the beginning, which 
with the advance of* science seems a possibility, ’wduld be a help 
to the understanding of the end. But, unfortunately for man, 
, the human jnibellhct has in consequence* of*the predominance*of 
the emotions, btten so much involved inj^toom *and mystery since 
ci^Uzaitlon ^i^an, that science ha^ nof,be*en allowed to do its 
legiitmate and fcghly pecessarY work. In later times, this has 

difficulty of the subordination 

* ^asijn; to foith supposed revelation. The point— 

y. utmosii itoportahce to establish it one way or the 
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other-rwheth.er the soul follows the physical development of the 
embryo, or is an inspiration afc any particular period or under 
peculiar conditions, is undecided .yet; but it does not* seem that 
it can remain so, for any length of time. The popular belief 
is that it is breathed into the body at some early stage, and a 
great and important portion of theology is based upon it. We, 
however, live in an age when what would be considered, miracles 
before are taken as common-pldce occurrences. We must, there¬ 
fore, hold our breath before declaring^^that a belief which is 
popular is necessarily welMounded or correct. The conclusions 
deducihle from an unimpeachable decision on the point would 
be of one class if mental phenomena are evolved out of the physi¬ 
cal system alone, and of quite a different class if, the spirit, what¬ 
ever its essence, came into the mortal frame .independently. If 
the soul is so independent of the body that it has come into it, 
though it is to be confined in it for a time, then clearly it can exist 
without it under other conditions; wherefore, immortal or not, it 
will live after death. But if the soul is only a development of the 
material conditions of the body, it is just possible that it may 
cease to exist with its dissolution, or go beyond the crisis in. some 
manner yet unknown to some other form of existence, similar or 
otherwise. A. suggestion in favour of the last proposition comes 
from the fact that one mind can agitate or work upon, another of 
sympathetic tendencies, as of a mother or*a wife, the (character 
of the touch depending upPoa the susceptibility of. the passive 
mind, and the strength of the affection of the active one. This 
is indicative of a medium through which the mind can make it¬ 
self felt at a distance otherwise than by the ordinary processes. 
Even if the mind be an emanation from matter, it must be a most 
unique manifestation; and, therefore, it is by no means certain^ 
that it will, upon death, follow the dissolution. Its. individuality 
may continue for aught we can say or conceive. 

Metaphysically considered, one can'hardly have anjg doubt 
as to the individuality of the soul. It is li](e the karta of a joint 
Hindu family'of the old days who regulatfJ the domestic con¬ 
cerns. It makes i|self felt by the mind: each function has iU 
guidance, and if, notwithstanding its manifestations, we disown 
we do not believS in our^own positive impressions. 

Ujpon this preUmipary *part of the disCussbn 
'Variance substantially with author of ^ the articles 
nor do we disa^ee with him reg^trditig, hia Kmark a 

.•lity surmounting the particular crisis of 
.'existence wi^out end is another," ' 
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But the one seems to be but the elongation of the other, and in* 
that way the.reality of a distinction vanishes ; for if it be accepted 
that the soul lives after death, there is no reason that can be 
urged to shew that it would cease to live at any time or under 
any conditions afterwards. The dissolution of the body at 
death requires no proof, the survival of the soul is independent 
of it. To assert, therefore, that the soul will live in the old body 
resuscitated, is an attempt to subvert the course of nature, and 
its laws, and, therefore^ }s a proposition that, without the help of 
faith, cannot commend itself to the approbation of men who would 
desire to find out the truth by simple reasoning from ascertained 
facts. This may be lAidertaking the renewal of the arduous 
work of the masters of religion and theology upon different lines, 
but it is never the less a necessary work when the veil of super¬ 
stitious mythology and mystery should be removed for the sake of 
logical satisfaction, and the appraisement of arguments at their in¬ 
trinsic value. We cannot, therefore, say, with Mr. Gladstone, that 
“ we can speak of an immortality of the disembodied spirit, and 
may combine with it, or disjoin it from, a survival or resurrection 
of the body.*' We are by no means certeid that Providence indi¬ 
cates by the laws of nature, that it is open to us to combine the 
immortality of the disembodied spirit with the survival or resur¬ 
rection of the body. The resprrectiofl of the body is not at all 
necessary for maintaining the identity of the soul: nor does it 
seem to be* necessary for any purpose whatever, considering 
that this active entity with »all its susCeptibilitieSi is, or, at least, 
becomes, wholly independent of the body a( death, the subse¬ 
quent separation of its elements completing the havoc. No one, 
adopting the • definition of God sucb as is in vogue, can for a 
moment deny that He who could bring body and soul together 
once can do so as often as He pleases. But this does not do away 
with the necessity for a likelihood or urgency existing in nature 
lor such an exceptional and uTiwarrantable incident. Thus we 
cannot speak ,of the,<rdisembo^ied spirit and eopbine it with a 
survival or resurrection of the body; but*we must disconnect it 


with survival in-any form whatever of th^ old and discarded 
, body. The identity of the body is not essential for the identity 
of the soul in ifs passage through the exjste^ce after death or 
ihrtongh tindisfcoyeFifd eternity, ff tha sofil must have a re- ' 
; jcepiacl^: of ciny or an)^ other sphstance or suhstancos unheard 
^ yei in prose Or^h^^ as independent therein 

' ^h.assert '^o the contrary, may 
'Conditions of the 


ne^y frame than 
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it is now ; yet there is no ground for supposing that it will be sa 
lost in them that it will lose its identity, or, in other words, be 
lost to itself. So long as we cannot rely upon this contingency 
happening, we are bound to admit that it will maintain its 
character and its identity. Ask* you what physical form it will 
be in? Answer,—hold your judgment,'in check, and do not 
wander into regions of speculation and imagery until the force 
of positive reasoning tears the curtain, and science casts the 
rays of her exploring lamp, to illumine the darkness of the 
future. The past might instruct us as to the future, but that 
also is yet a shrouded mystery, and the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration is only beginning to be sedately considered, and has 
not met with universal acceptance, though, pdrhaps, there is 
just a possibility of its widest reception amoii^ the unsophisti- 
cated and the free. We do not take Mr. Gladstone to mean 
transmigration on this earth alone, nor would that be the right 
conception of the principle in its more universal sense, but 
whether, as relates to this world or to the unseen future, trans¬ 
migration is an assertion of the identity of the soul and not a 
“ virtual denial of the 'doctrine,” the pith and substance of the 
system being the suffering or enjoyment of painful or pleasurable 
existence according to the nature of the actions of the soul in 
the past. The body^ is certainly changed, it is only one of the 
instruments of torture, but it is the soul that suffers or’enjoys, 
or, rather, to which the sufferings or enjoyments of the mind, as 
we find it in Ahis human form, sdttle down. The statement, 
therefore, that transmigration denies the identity of the soul, is 
based upon a very incorrect notion of what it is, its incidents and 
its causes. ’* ’ ’ 

Transmigration explains, what all theologies and religious 
systems have failed to explain, why the conditions of men are so 
varied without their own’fault, apparently at least, any committed 
here. Why one is born deaf, another paralysed, ahd a third bedithy ? 
In answer and expla^hation the materplist mayavainly'say that the 
sins of the flesh go down with the flesh, without suggesting how 
a particular soul comejs to^suflfer in a particular W'ay in the flesh;-— 
the denial of the soul, of course, is an elimination of the factor it- 
self, and extinguishment olfr.all difficulty ! Transmigration accounts 
" for the begit\ning of an existence, its continuance, and tfirp5|;ij^4^ibiBi 
and yet allows the actions of each existence to bkve 
effects. Thus the Pundit is found .with his Bundle of 
cmpkically to assign ,a cause* for every evil,;' 
never to his disadvantage! Science, 
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discover more about tbe reiatioos oS the miikl with the physica|i^ 
frame, and^of the soul with the mind,.and how the soul comes to be 
joined to the iiu.nd in the early state ot the embryo^ If ever, by 
the dispensation Providence, these matters become known, a 
great deal of doubt and disputation will find solution and rest. 

We have already observed how survival leads to immortality 
in the future. We find now that transmigration results from im¬ 
mortality in the future and the past as welL Imtnortality in future 
bliss upon accepting Christ as the Saviour is the Christian belief, 
but it is only a matter of faith, not justihable by nature, or reason : 
such a stalte of things cannot be possibly conceived to happen in 
the merciful yet just administration of Providence. That infinite 
happiness will he the reward offered for the acceptance of a parti¬ 
cular form of religion, and deathless suffering the doom of the 
holiest may, or the saint who has followed the precepts of Jesus- 
better perhaps than the warmest believer in Christ, is revolting 
to common sense and incompatible with pure and simple reason¬ 
ing. Immortality is our absolute doom whether in bliss or 
in woe. While Mr. Gladstone seems to admit, and admit he 
must, that immortality in bliss after deathMs a possible contingency 
with a favoured class of human beings, he leaves us in doubt as 
to whether, as regards them, or all men, immortality may be pro¬ 
jected into the past and viewpd there in association with a past 
eternity. Transmigration does away with Ihis uncertainty. But 
that is not our point;—nor,do we*a\ all desire to press it for ac¬ 
ceptance without its being flilly established by science and nature's- 
laws, of which our knowledge is yet so very, meagre, and ought in. 
as short a time as possible to be so> extended as to grapple with the 
requirements of theology and the*flestiny of toon. 

We need not notice the several conceptions that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone has discussed of natural immortality; it would be enough, 
if we state that the salient points in the‘controversy are,-— 

^i) Whether the presenf is the beginning of the course of 
-the soul in immorality. , • , 

,.(2) Whether k is one of the staged in its definite but infinite 

^eiistencc. . ^ t 

^3) Whether immortality is the condition of all souls. 

;(4) Whether of particular souls,imnj-ortality may be put aiif 
ej^tobyAijo^ • 

to the irst, que^tioh divides itself‘into two parts,— 

appearance of the soul w '^rth 
sojourn ^ 
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This can hardly be. If it never existed before in any form, 
how could it come to exist at all; or, if we do not much depend 
on tijat plea, how has it come to be? The possibility may 
arise only upon the admission of special creation in each in¬ 
dividual case, which does not seem to be consistent with our 
experience, the law of nature, human conception of the Divinity 
and, least of all, history. If this is' the first stage of the 
soul’s existence, and it has not ^ been specially created by God, 
it must have proceeded with the bodyj be it in a most in¬ 
active and incipient form, hnrestricted by the barriers of 
matter, and concealed in germs growing according to material 
laws. It is out of place here to enter into a lengthy consider¬ 
ation of the subject, for although it may be helfj that the soul 
had no earlier beginning, yet as to its end jt will not matter 
very much whether this or the second proposition be true, 
though in the latter case moral and theological arguments will 
find greater strength for determining what the future state of 
man will be. 

The sub-division •(a) of proposition (-i) suggests that the 
human soul had a start ^itfi a beginning without end, elsewhere 
in the past, and that it has an eternal career in the future. Cqm- 
paring the two branches together, vtz., {d) and (a), it seems more 
reasonable to argue that the human soul has just appeared for 
the first time on earth than that it’had only a material beginning 
of the nature of, and concomitant with, flesh. Scientists would 
probably demur, but they rely so riptich upon earthly conditions 
as being those *that regulate other regions, that it were better 
far they had left thbir judgment in suspense about inexplicable 
material relations than ende;^voured to impart igreconcilabl^ 
notions of law obtaining within their observation, to explain 
things that may, and it is not impossible that they should, have 
laws of their own. The, time has not yet come when we may be 
able to say, with complete satisfaction, “ here i^^ the beginning,” 
but not of the end we would add, as endless the career is 
to be. Yet if -thd soul tiiill continJb to e:^ist without end, by 
parity Of reasoning, the soul may have lived before, uncertain 
whether on earth or e^ewhere. We must wait bVfore we decide^ 


A suggestion comes ! The soul lives in the body, the mind leaves 
its percolated affection! on}it; and it als6 worka through 
in jproducing changes in other minds fitted by sympathy^; 
reception of impressions. What' is thd hf thi# 

And what is the nature of the action of the inmd: on i|he 

vice versa} So adVIahced . is the intel^O^t/'^/ 

knowing as not to know himself! ' '' 
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The wav in which we speak of the human soul, our slip 
tnowMg^ofits «r<,rimg. all directly point to a degmte er^ 
Time and'^space enter into the conception as elemeats.^^ 
present is undoubted and certain ; the future, matter of arg^^ ^ 
indeed, but nearly universally believed in and well and ' 
established both by nature and theology ; the past 
of contention, of course, but is forcing its way into . ^ 
ance by observers of human destiny here of all cree 
nationalities. So, thejj-e is a projection both into the illid 
future and the far extended past, and this not at the same moi ' 
Space is signified by the confinement of the soul in the body, . ' 
if that be contentiou^f, by the action of the mind on the so\? 
Jjowever mysterious the arrangement may be. Therefore, it is 
clear that this earthly existence is a stage in the infinite career of 
the definite soul. 

Now ^e come to the third and fourth points. To say that 
immortality will be the condition of some souls, is to predicate 
an a priori absurdity. Favour does not enter into a considera¬ 
tion of the nature of the soul. Whether, it has acquired virtue 
or vice, if by nature it is to survive it ^i)l do so, in whit condi¬ 
tion we shall presently see. The very definition of soul is 
argument against distinction. If by nature soul survives after 
death, no matter whether it be in bliss ob woe, the survival 
would Jast unless followed bjr another, or extinguished by Divine 
Grace: for if immortality be the pqndition of the blessed accord¬ 
ing to the Christian Scfi^tures—a very powerful inducement, 
no doubt, towards the adoption of that religion—and that 
immortality a state of bliss unmixed. Providence would, indeed, 
be kind if jt puts an end to the existence of the wicked in 
torment. But such an occurrence is evidently out of the ordinary 
course of events, and cannot without special and cogent proof 
be’ expected to happen. If survival ^ftef death be admitted, 
the pext existence may be pontinuous or changeful, that is, if 
continuity is denied one survival will be followed by another. 
But which i*s the iSTore likely ? ^ ‘ . 

The lesson we learn here is that birth and death are termina¬ 
tions; so, as birth is to man in this vbibjb existence, death is to 
the invisible being that flies off miraculously unobserved and 
untt^straitied by » family of watchers aftd a host of attentive 

here is an iiievitablie beginning and an 
Ottavpid^le,«n 4 ;bf ^ the life> if we may use the term, 

is ah'^.eh question at what time-an 
^^l^tduar'soul',;'gets., with''a particular body, arid 
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'*hougb it is a debateable matter whether previous ta that it 
individuaUty at all, thesfi difficulties do not Jiiadet us 
on ^AjfcupposiMgf tbal the course of /niprovement that obtains here, 

VX following upon ignorance, reasonableness upon lethar* 
■dividuaUg^jQygjjgj^^^—rej^uit giving to the soul a develop- 
®*Peri®/That development, if we feel the ego at all, we feel 
and, l*||-eady. The question then is, will the application of 
soul s scissors, however much it may affect the thread of life, 
it |nO|iny impression on the soul ? If the Soul survives the crisis, 
^cti^g assume it does, the development it has attained for good 
*”^^iFor evil, will adhere to its nature, and further progress will 
l^egin at the point of its escape from its*clay prison. Can this 
condition be unvaried and eternal? Let us see.* Whether there 
was a previous cxi’-lence to the present or not, it is clear that 
the responsibility attaching to a man, besides the |anctions of 
municipal law, and moral and religious obligations regulating 
society, is such that the mind receives a temper and a bent for 
each act, and transmits a corresponding aitection to the soul; 
and if the mind has been habitually intending good, the soul gets 
one tone, and the re\Ssr8e in the case of evil. Therefore, it 
appears that the general result at the end will be a degree Of 
merit or demerit varying in each case according to the sum of 
individual incidents’, more particularly those in which the mind 
had the principal phrt in the way of inlending especial effects. 
Therefore, at death the soul *v^II be^in the new life* with that 
•tate of development with which it 4 eave 8 this body.* The end 
of the present will be the beginning of the future. Different 
systems of religion have provided different methods of dealing 
with the departed, but all are. based upon a supposition that tl>e 
treatment in the after existence will be of the nature of the*, 
system of rewards and punishments administered in this world; 
that is, the reward or the punishment will proceed from a 
distinct source. The same mind t 4 iat obseiVved • God in the air, 
in the hre, and in the water, that conceived Jj^ivlne.wrath in the 
howling wind, ‘in the berning forest and in the surging'wave, 
and invented ways of jvorship for its pacification, and that found 
testimony of the graces df God in the prosperfty of men and 


{«Oouslderid>li denhi is thrown nti this by leflsotfng m e| 

IWMieos who have to this lifs lived tn sn sgs ’then thuy kun hf 

iRt«ll(r<^ memory. Ai whst pofht are they ta hogin in nimg 




W lirfir hap| 3 ‘ftip|ss, contemplated agents and instraitt^nts for tiit 
<{)«nisliment of sinners, and rewards for Uie Hghieoua., 'HiO 
toursfe of nature was overloolied in t1»e awe of the momenU 
Tl«it the soul may’ undergo {)wn!shin«nts or receive rewards 
must necessarily' dcjyend upon the same principle of cauva*- 
tion which establishes the noWe and gigantic truth of the 
Goddmad. The consequence, reward or pmnishment, seems a 
to be bound with the cause ; therefore, nothing that is 
not so ctMHiccted can \'oine in for either purpose. The chain 
in which the acts and their consequences are links must be drawn 
on and on, until tho consequences are ended. Therefore, the 
suffering must i>e in fhe nature of the existence itself, and the 
tlegree of development of the soul. This is, perhaps, the only 
wiiv in which the individuality and re.sponsibilily of the soul may 
he brought into account according to the natural order of things. 
^Ve confess we are yet unable to shew by reasoning what will be 
Ihe form of body the soul will receive. Our intellects have not 
■yet been able to discover the concealed future in this matter. 
Ilut it seems to be und'eniable to an unbiased thinker that what> 


ever coiKlitious the soul may exist in aftei* death, they will receive 
tUeir nature from the-condition of the soul itself, and such 
materiJil laws as govern this world in connection with the next. 
It is not difficult here to see ^hat in their burry and eagerness 
to find a solution, and id their despair at the'moment and inabili¬ 
ty to pursife the causes to^their •n&toral and legitimate conse- 
^uetices beyond the gravc,etheologians and autj,iors of religious 
uyatems have, all the world over, devised a terror for the 
regulation of society spiritually and morally, vif.^ that the offend- 
mg man will burnt in helltfire or put on the rack. It 
is certainly not consistent with the progress of a soul that the 


. ptmlshmant should be eternal; and if suiRIcii^nt woe shouid befall 
^ ‘ roan, and: that proceeds as the effect of .the 

:, then the^puivlbUmerit 4 hat we conceive seems reasonable 




'With siuv' .Thfe aatueaj conse<}aences are 
vi^tfittial'-or /phystco-splritntd-^ahd^^eveo; -along 

hlbsfiiifeffict^bf such' -merit 

riff 
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When,, therefore,. Me. Gladstone says thnt *' the nevv» iifo' 
to wiiich death ia. h>< introduce the human beijig be active, 
ioteiligenA, moral, spiritual and may be placed in ai) environ¬ 
ment according, with all these'* we find no occasion to ditfer, 
end would press that here, insteaib of allowing unscientidc 
or rather unnatural circumstances, to, come in upon tiust, the 
subject oug^t to be pursued further in the light of ju»t pro¬ 
babilities and with the aid of positive knowledge, to the unrnveil- 
kig of the wonderful and tempting myst&ry. But the statement, 
Of, it may be divested of any one of these characteristics 
or of them all,-—" is not fairly consistent with the actual develop¬ 
ment of the soul and, therefore, can be iccepted, in view of the 
uncertainty that envelops the knowledge of the state, only with 
a great deal of reservation and as a vague platitude. 

Two important moral effects proceed from pur conception 
of the future condition of man. The first is the imposition of 
a personal responsibility on every agent, the consequences of 
acts being such as much necessarily follow upon them, in .i 
manner which cannot be thwarted by mete lip de nonstrations 
of virtue, and the show of righteousness. For eveiy mi.stake 
or intentional wrong it would be possible for bun to correct 
himself, and to lesson the gravity of it by other acts of a meri¬ 
torious character which will neutralise its effect, and lend to 
restore the eqpiiibi^nm<a.t any rate of Oic soul—if not* to i.i luce 
a positive advance in virtifbus development. Hidpe, thet ! >ie. 
there still is (pr those who have bCPen Ihieatened with toriute .nvi 
pain for ever and ever lif there is a.desire and a teal attc'iipt 
at one’s own correction, Satan may be deprived of his prey, and 
Gabriel saved his mighty watch and mighty trouble in preventing 
clfitnorous an<l vicious men from entering Paradise. 

Now as, on. the one hand, tJte atoning soul is offered 
opportunities of retracting from vice and of protpcting itself, 
against inflictions already incifrred, th*e future of the reckless is 
presented as a series of debasements of dij;p conseqpcnce, whiciii 
whoever will attempt* to realize the nature of, will be rightly, 
struck with ceasejbss affright naturally leading to iniprovemenb 
and avoidance of vibes! 

Secondly, Idbb'ng the other side of the picture w<Si findi 
thali a life of good aetioos iihproves at each stepi a^d tehee ib 
ceases leaves fhe soul in a ftate of virtuous deveio|ti|f|iHtt frotft 
which its- nent existence will < tjike its nature lodividhaU^ to be 
sure, and univers^ally al$p> perhaps, as in a c)4ab| but vriflLeery 
great distinction as regards its development and 
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a soul, will proceed, if it gfoes on steadily iti the path ol right),. 
Irom stage tp8t|ge in moral perfectiiMv, nearing the Divinity at 
every appjroach worshipping and adoring the Supreme ExceUence 
and enjoying felicity and beatitude sdch as but the smallest* 
germ of which is felt by the pious man who forgets bis self ia 
abnegation, and consider^ all the world his kin. 

KANYE LAL.L MOGKERJEE, M.A, B.L. 
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•XIX. 

The Pasan Chaturdasi Cerj^monv. 

[Thia eanmony iai performed at night the day Wore the full moon some* 
vhMre in the month of December. The goddess, that is ^rshipped. is OajDa- 
Darga, the wife of Siva—the god of destruetiou. Images are not made; but 
merely some ku»a blades, (Poa Cjfnoturoidea, Linn) decked out with flowers, 
are placed round some mall earthen jugs painted white and vermilion and 
scented with sandal. These jugs the goddess is supposed to impregnate with 
her presence.} 


The wife who used to eat the first morsel. 


A certain Brahmanirhad a daughter-in>iaw all of whose children 
died in the cradle. The woman was very very unhappy an.i|j did 
not know how to remedy the evil. In her distress she sought the 
counsel of a canning man who was credited with the gift of a sixth 
sense and who at onde divined where the 4 ault lay. Accordingly, 
he told the woman that it nuas her daughter-in-law who was to 
blame. For she ate the first morsels 4>f every dish that was to be 
offered to the gods during the ceremonies of worship. *' Do you,” 
added he, ” take care that she does not have the opportunity of 
doing such a sacrilegious act again.” , 

The woman returned home resolved that her daughter-in-law 
'should offend no morp. When-next time the latter was about to 
be delivered and the day for the Pdshdn Chaturdaeli ceremony 
arrived, at cock-crow she was bidckn by her mojher-in-law to take 
a heap of cloths, soiled with ink and oil, to a distant gMi and 
wash them there*. She»was not t& return,^ome before the task 


was done. - 

When.she was gone the old wQiaaa quickly'got pivery iMng 
leady, for the ccrimony^bn dbHen of edible* and | 




and when hi 
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post in the houses Just tfaee the old woman irtiood ^fooe hen with* 
a handful pf flbwers and ^eMcaves, with which* the gpddesa had» 
been wprsihfppec^ and threw it upon the toRjgue that had e1ntwt9e<& 

iteelf round the poot^ uttering at the same time the ehmrmf—^ 

' 

“ O' toBg'uo, that shoots out so; 

O'tongooi It is anothor'a house j 
Otoogueidotboaooairaoi tbjwlf. ■ 


And the tongue contracted itself resumed its proper length* 
and got back into its natural abode. 

Since then the tongue never spurted out again and the- 
daughter-in-law nevdi: offended by eating the forbidden firsli 
mouthfuls. The child she presently gave birth to, and all the 
children that wert afterwards born of her, never died in the cradle^., 
but lived and were the joy of their grandmother. 

So, you, young wives and girls, that ace going to be and will 
be mothers when the time is ripe, take warniag from this. Do» 
not be sinfully greedy. Cry victory to mother Bana-Durgd*—^ 
Uiu^mu^Ulu, 

XX, * ' 


Tite Guha-Sasthi Ceremony. . 

[This pi^dh oomw off ou the sixth day after the fiew moon in- the mouth, 
of Deoe,mow. The goddess is one of the many Saethis oelebcated in the Mar- 
fcandeya Poran. She it generally nc^bipped more by low clam people thaa- 
tbe higher caatea] • 

r 

The wife who cooked 9EE^. 


A Brahman had a daughter-in-law. Having once occasion to 
give a feast to a large number of^his caste comrades he bade 
cook some curries amongst which there was one of tortoise flesh.-. 
When this was nearly finished, the girl asked her maid to taste of. 
it to see U k was palatable. The maid did as she was desired, and 
more, so tj^at in a short,time she had eaten up all that was- 
cooked^ The woman was in great distress ^nd in, gr«at fear too, 
fp Che knew her faJ^her-in-ISw would not forgive her the unwarrant¬ 
ably consumption of a favourite curry. She and herr servant tool 
cdttniiliil ^gbtfpfcr and the latter was. sent aWy to fetch what shb 
could in the way of fl^h. The wench hied, to a ft^gh- 

boufing; iand cnmiiig across tender call cut it iatoiWee 
piltoyldh4iti^-fofl|;;^antity oUesh Itom.tle middiy^'.;''iT|ii#yhe' 

.. 'to# 


::preseht«d''tov'li^ 
;jt 
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But it lyould not boil soon ; so the servant*girl threshed a few 
unions and threw them into the pot Suspicion now began to 
cliOUd the mind of her mistress who feared it might be the meat of 
aekhe prohibited, unclean animal. She dared' not think it, the 
tneat might even be.beef. She deterhiined, however, not to offer 
it to the assembled Brahmans for that would destroy their caste 
■and doom her to an eternal hell for being the responsible agent 
*df their dreadful ruin. She told her attendant that if she, her 
mistress, slipped her foot on the floor before the guests, she 
should promptly fetch the jug of water that stood ready for use 
in the kitchen, and next all the clean cooking-pots, wherewith to 
bathe her temples and restore her to her sonses. 

So, when the guests had seated themselves with plantain-leaves 
spread out before them to cat from, and in gr«at expectation of 
4bc feast, the daughter-in-law who was aUo to do the honour 
of distributing the food, appeared with a large dish in her hands, 
«nd advancing fell flat on her face upon the ground. The maid 
thereupon ran, as instructed, into the inviolable precincts of the 
kitchen, caught hold of the jug of water,' that stood near the 
cooking vessels full of eatnbles, and hastened with it to the side 
ol her mistress. She recovered without much ministration; Iwt 
all the dishes that were standing ready were rendered unclean 
and useless by the touch of the ^ervant girl who was of a low 
caste. So the Brahhiaus all went away’empty, but their caste 
was preserved and the great* object of the young: woman was 
julfilled. She pow' threw away then eatables w’lth the pots that 
held them and w'ashed the kitchen with a solutii>ti of cow-dung 


in water to purify it. 

It was now that th^serv»ul-maid told her mistress what she 
had done, vh., that it was the flesh of a calf that she had brought. 
This revelation nearly drove her mad with the consciousness of 
a great sin committed and the fear of damnation. In an agony 
of grief, she sought divine counsel; and hastily washing herself 
and with the indispensable gifts of flowci;|, fruits, ^eZ-leaves, 
sandal, incense, and a lamp fed with ghee^ w'srshipped her tutelary 
gt^dcss, Sasthi. Tl^ pu^'ah done, tlie goddess was propitiated ;; 

‘ and tdid her worshipper,'in a voice heard only by her, that she. 
ihight purify hei-Self by,re.animating the slaughtered calf; ahd:i 
. ififtt'was easily done by iitrowlng upon the darcass apipb olf thli 
’''lllbX'er»''«nd 'irZ-fbaves and sphii|Eli«g'Over it the’lyater 
'Ifpddess had, worshipp^ ' ,' ■ ■ Uf;v;:■<*V:;| 

':Thi*'', waf >he ,wd than' ^th«\;|{iirl' 
bfhiigbt the cVw _ to,, .flfe, .hy., ■■ 







This freed her from the sin of cow>kilting and her heart was 
filled with Jo^, 

So» ye* girls and .young wives, learn that there is nothing 
impossible for the'goddess Sasthi to achieve, and it behoves 
everyone to worshif^ her with devotion and try to be in her favour. 
Cry victory to mother Guha>Sa5thi-^£//ii— Ulu—Ulu ! * 

4 ■* 

• D. N. NEOGI, B.A. 


[* Ouha 18 anotbar name of Kistikeya, the generalissimo of the oelestial 
forces. He has many other names. Regarding bis birth there are three differ¬ 
ent traditions. One is thft he is the sou of Agni (the god of fire), brought 
up by the presiding^eniuses of the constellations called the Kirtikits. The 
popular belief is thaj; he is the son of Durgi and Siva. Kiritikeya or Oaba 
is a bachelor. Bat some people give him a wife, called Sasthi. I thiuk the 
true explanation of the name Ouha-Sasbtbi" is Ouha and his wife Sashtht. 
7 'hti ceremonies, as now performed, have nothing to do with Guha, though the 
Mauie is still retained.—£ d, N. M, 
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MR. GEORGE THOMPSON, M.P., 

The Father of the PoL,mcAi* Edu’cation of India. 

CHAPTER III. 

The present chapter will be devoted eiiclusively to the career 
of my subject in India. In the last chapter, «I gave an ac¬ 
count, though not complete, of hi? life befose his advent to 
this country. The arrival of George Thompson in India was 
entirely due to the persuasion of Dwark’anath Tagore during 
his first visit to England in 1842. On the gth January, 1842, 
Dwarkanath Tagore left home and went on board the vessel 
India. On the morning of the gth June/ he left Calais, and 
in three hours crossed the British Channel, and arrived at Dover. 
On the loth June he was in London. Dwarkanath Tagore 
returned to India in December, 1842, accompanied by Mr. George 
Thompson, “ one of the most extraordinary men of the age, 
whom Dwarkanath h^d invited to visit this country.” “Two and 
fifty years ago, George Thompson” says Bholanath 'Chandra,* 
“ was here. He came preceded by^ a ready made reputation. 
His name then was in every mouth. His speeches were the 
common talk of all intelligent men. 1 felt a great curiosity to 
realize in Mr. Thompson a member of Parliament in flesh and 
blood. His tall, manly and noble figure struck my young Bengali 
eye, as did the appearance of the Roman Senators strike the 
eye of the bj^rbarian Breunus. His noble form without, was the 
visible type of his noble mind within. This is nature—which 
holds the two in sympathy and even scale-s* Phrenology and 
physiognomy are not without truth. When they shall have become 
recognised sciences, and shall, in addition to culture and intelli¬ 
gence, guide us in the choice of our administrative men, the destiny 
of humanity shall iinprove. Beyond question, Thompson's inborn, 
character w^s legible in ..his face. India w'al his special theme. 
George Thompsoiii'was the most zealous member of the lujiidon 
British, India Society in our caui^e. He was invited by Dilirarka- 

* Vide Oaleutta CTuiveraitj Magazine, ISTovember 18^, 

0 ■ ■ . ' 
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nath to visit this country and came out with him in the same 
steamer.” Thus we see that while George Thonapson was 
thundering on the British platform, the Bahu Tagore paid a visit 
to England and induced him to come to India to see with his own 
eyes and study personally all the burning questions of the day 
about which he had heard and read so much. He responded to this 
honourable invitation anti honoured India with a visit. His advent 
was hailed with joy by our counl?rymen. At the time he arriv..d 
in India, there was nogother political organisation than the Land¬ 
holder’s Association^ and no convefiierit place for hcl ling meetings 
within the native quarter. 

It will not be oqjt of place to describe in detail the origin 
and developmcyt of the Society for the acquisition of General 
Knowledge. This Society was ushered into existence on the 
12th March, 1838, mainly by the efforts of B ibus J*eary Charan 
Sirkar and Ram Gopal Ghosh. It rose on the ashes of the 
Academic Institution of Henry Louis Vivian Derozio and used 
to I'.cct in the upper hall of the Hindoo College. The career 
of this institution was a most brilliant one, as the three volumes 
of its published transactions would an|fl>Iy testify. It was, in 
fact, the nursery of a young band of politicians who, painfully 
alive to the wretched distinctions then in force between the 
ruling and the ruled, to the oppressioi'.s of muscular Christianity 
on the meek native, to the contumely of nsen in power towards 
the poor .and the helpless, to /he exclusion of the educated 
natives from all offices emoluments and trust, gave vent 
to their thoughts and feelings, with a freedom of speech which 
shook the nerves of the most sedate aftd unimpassioned of 
Englishmen^ in India. The lea^ng members of this Society 
were Bam Gopal Ghosh, Dakshinaranjan Mookerjee, Peary 
Charan Sirkar and the last, though not the least, perhaps the 
greatest and the foremosi, Tara ChandXhuckerbutty, the Indian 
Cato^ The last-namevl gcntlqman was a man of great indepen¬ 
dence, judgment and erudition. Having aj; his di.sposal more 
time than flam (jopal coitld afford ta give for the promotion of 
the objects of the Society, Tara Chand Chuckerbutty soon came 
to be recognised as its chief leader, aciK;unastance which obtained 
for it, in the English newspapers of^the day the nickname of 
the “ Chuckerhuttf Faction^ hi thejndugural meeting of this 
Society, nearly 300 young men assembled. Tke following office¬ 
bearers were elected for the year 1838. Tara Chand-Chucker- 
butty, President ] Kkla Chand Sett and Ram Gopal Ghosh, Vke- 
Prmdents ] Peary Chand MitraanS RamConbo Lahiree, Jeint 
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Secretaries Lai Sen, Madliub Mullick, Peary Mohan* 
Bose, Tarini Charan Banerjee, Raj Krishna Dey and the Rev, 
K. M. Banerjee as Committee Members. Raj Kr^isto Mitter 
acted as Treasurer. Within a week Babh Madhub' Mullick 
resigned his post. The enthusiasm of the members now began 
to cool down, and the Society was on the point of ruin when the 
news of the arrival of a member of Parliament again electrified 
the souls of its young members*. They again began to thunder 
forth their political ideas. Within a 4 ew clay.s, when these 
political agitators were making ihe hall of their own Society 
ring with their eloquence, Dwarkanath Tagore returned from 
his first visit to England, bringing with 4 iim the ex-inember of 
Parliament, Mr. George 1 ’honipson. In that «mood of their.s, 
nothing could be more welcome lo them tha|i Mr. Thompson’s 
opportune advent. The news of hi.s arrival filled Rani Gopal’s 
mind with the most ardent and .^anguine hopes of being, able, in 
co-operation with him, to secure.the political advancement of his 
country and countrymen, lie immediately went on board -iie 
vessel William Fawcett, which brought Thompson to the shores of 
India. He greeted him most cordially and welcomed him to their 
Society which then held it.s meetings at the residence, if Car'aiii 
David Lester Richardson, the authorities of the College, having 
refused to lend fhe College hall^ on account of the political 
character which th^ Society had assumed. Contemporaneous 
wdtii the Society for the afcqui.sition of General Knowledge, 
there was an ^institution which us«d to hold its meetings at 
the garden house, at Manicktola, of Babu Sree Kisseh Sing— 
the same place where the Ward’.s Institution had long been 
located. For a time, during 4 ater days, it was occypied by l|ie 
late Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra, and at present it is occupied 
by the young Rajah, of Moisadal. This Society w'as the Aca¬ 
demic Association where George Thompson began his am.iteur 
tuition by a series of lectures ilelivered in .weekly meetings, 
to which reference will be made hereafter. The first-fruits of the 
newly founded schools ’and colleges, amoyg whom were Ram 
Gopal Ghosh, Dakslynaranjan Mookerjec, Tara Chand Chucker- 
butty, the Rev. K. M. banerjee, Peary Chan<l Mitra, Kissory 
Chand Mitra, ChSnder Sikhar Deb and others of lesser note, 
were received with openwarms*by Mr. Thompi^on. 

Let us novif pause for a moment and recall what he 
had done on his way to lndia| We have an autobiogtapbtp 
description which we wisfj to transcribe verbatim. That in¬ 
teresting account was given by fjporge Thdmpsoo in the 
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course of his ever-meniorable and ever-glorious speech -which 
he delivered for the purpose of determining some suitable 
mode of sharking Mr. Charles Greenlaw’s exertions in the 
cause of a steam communication between England and India. 
In another place, a detailed reference will be made to it for 
the delectation of the reader. The description is as follows:— 
By the aid of the st6am I have traversed again and again, 
the Forth, the Tay, and the Clyde of romantic Scotland; the 
Thames, the Severn ; the Mersey, and the Humber of England; 
the Hudson, the Mohawk, the Mbriinack, and the Delaware of 
America; and more recently, the Mediterranean, the Nile, the Red 
Sea, and the east, though not the least among the achievements 
of steam power,^ the Pomban passage in India, literally passing 
in a few momentsJrom the Gulf of Manaar into the Bay of Bengal, 
(cheers.) But for the steam navigation, I should never have 
ventured to hope for the realisation of my intense desire to tread 
the shores of this ancient and magnificent country. I should 
not have had the time, even had 1 possessed the courage, to brave 
the stormy spirit of the Cape (of Good Hope), and come hither 
by the now antiquated and unfashionable^ method of sailing on 
board an lodiaman. As it was, however, gratification of the very 
highest order was promised me during every stage of the journey 
from the moment that I lost sight of the whit% cliffs of England, 
until I beheld the low but fertile shores of the Hoogly. Nor, 
was I disappointed. On board the Oriental, we passed, in a few 
hours, the Bay of Biscay,*gcelebrated in immortal poetry and 
matchless song, for its terrific storms and fatal ship-wrecks; 
we saw Lisbon—we saw Cintra—we gazed upon the lowlands of 
Pprtugal, aq,d the highlands of S^ain—we reached the impreg¬ 
nable rock of Gibraltar, where 


Europe and Africa on each other gifae ! 

Laud of the dark-eyed maid ; and dusky moon. 

We walked the waters of the classic sea ‘ wheye burning Sappho 
loved and sung,’ sur;^eying ttie while, the mountains on either 
hand, resembling giant sentinels of hostile camps; we had ample 
time to se.e the f&r-famed lions of Maltaf ami, in sixteen days, we 
were in Egypt, treading the ruins of the city founded by the 
Macedonian hero, and surveying the stupelidous fragments of a 
fallen ffopire and an older world. Ccheers). By the aid of steam, we 
aseended 4 ^ Nile and stood in awe before the everlasting Pyramids. 

steamer, we’saw the frontier o( the Holy Land, 
at the time over the spot where tile sea dispersed, and 
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made a wall on either side for the exodus of God’s chosen people 
from bondage. From the same vessel we saw afar off, lifting its « 
head to heaven, the hoary summit of Mount Sinai; where was 
heard the voice of God in thunder, and where was promulgated 
the Law which teaches man his duty to his Creator and his brother, 
(cheers). Again^ we passed along the shores, made famous by 
the exploits of the Prophet of Mecca—tlfose sandy regions which 
poured forth hosts of religious warriors; unfurling the green 
banner of their leader, and who with the IQ^ran in one hand, and 
the sword in the other, reabhed France on the one side, while 
they crossed the Indus on the other, and descended upon this 
country, where the sceptre of the Mogul l^s now passed into the 
hands of the representative of our beloved Queen, and where the 
mild mandates of Christianity will, I trust, take the place of the 
stern edicts of Mahommad. All these, and other scenes besides, 
too many to be specified, now appealing to our patriotism, 
and now to our pity, now firing our imagination, and now 
filling us with wonder; reviving our historical recollections, em¬ 
bodying our poetical conceptions, and quickening all our religious 
emotions ; all these wp beheld in little more than a month, and 
at last stood in health and safety on these shores, amidst all the 
evidences of British supremacy, and the elements of exhaustless 
wealth, (cheers).* But the friendly aid of the steam did not 
desert us here. We again availed ourselves of its power. 
We passed along the shoras* of Malabar. We rounded Cape 
Comorin at its very base, and, ^hstead of circumnavigating 
Ceylon, we crossed Adam's Bridge by water, and gave three 
cheers tor the success of the first British steamer that had ever 
shewn the way through the Straits of Ramesharam to the Gulf of 
Bengal, (cheers). We visited and viewed the Presidency of 
Madras, we freighted our ship with “siller,” for the service of 
the State, and in sixty, days we were straining our optics, while 
looking upon the carcase of th« huge aUigatpr, sunning himself 
amidst the mud and slime of your own river, (cheers).” 

As we have said elsewhere, Ml*. George Thompson arrived 
in India in December, 1842, and began work in January, 1843. 
On his first appearance timong the members of the Society for 
the acquisition of General Knowledge, on Wednesday, the iith 
January, 1843, at tHe Jfivitatlon of Ram Gopal Ghosh, held 
at the Hindoo Oollege under* the presidency of Tar^ Chand 
Chuckerbutty, Mr. George Thompson..delivered a moat thtdlihg 
speech,—a specimen of genuipe parliamentary oratory^ jsuch as 
no native of India had ever listened to before. His very first 
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speech not only acted as a spell, but falling upon their spirit like 
a spark, caused a loud burst of enthusiasm. Every one acknow¬ 
ledged hini'to carry away the palm, casting the Turtons, Dickenses 
and Clarkes into the shade. Ram Gopal’s heart leaped with joy 
at the thought that he had at last found a friend and co-adjutor 
through whom he could secure the future happiness and w'ell-being 
of his countrymen. In toncluding his address to the members of 
the Society for the acquisition of'General Knowledge, Thompson 
said :—“ The object wl*ich brings me to this country is nearly allied 
to your own : in fact it is one and* the same,—the acquisition of 
knowledge. 1 have heard of you and your country by the hearing 
of the ear; and I think I knew something of your condition, 
peculiarities aijd wants, from the study of the best-informed 
writers; but this ^was not enough for one who sought to give an 
accurate representation of the real state of things. 1 have, there¬ 
fore, come hither to see and judge for myself; and as long as I 
remain, shall esteem it a duty and a privilege to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the native population, that 1 may understand their 
feelings and their views. The only reward I seek for any efforts 
in your cause, is to see you qualifying yourselves lobe hereafter 
the enlightened vindicators of the claims of your countrymen to 
the sympathy and support of all lovers of moral and political 
justice in England.”* ^ * 

Wjjthin the same week, the Rev. K. IVl*. Bancrjee invited a 
party to meet Mr. George Thouipstur at his own house at Mirzapore 
Street in order to hear more from him re.specting the object of 
his visit and his views regarding the advancement of the interest 
of the natives of this country. Mr. George Thompson addressed 
the assemblji in the house of ” the.hoary-headi-d peHtical Padre ” 
as he came to be Ciilled in after years by his enemies, in eloquent 
terras. ” Fascinated into warm admirer^,” says Rholanath. 
Chandra,t ” we very much regretted missing his words uttered 
next ,at a select, party invitcwl to meet at the house of the 
Rev, K. M. Banerjee. Neither* did w^e hear his after-dinner 
speech at the Agricultural and Horticeltural Society.^ But vre 
were present at the public Greenlaw Meeting, where his address 
was a master-piece.” • • 

♦ Mr. George Thoaipson, page. 4. • * * 

t Thti Calcutta Cnmnityi Magasirte, November, 1896, page 147. 

X The Agricultural and Eortioultutal Society was founded by Dr. Carey, 
the belebrated Serampore Miseidnary in 18$1 (See Sanyal’s Great Men af India^ 
Vol I.) Dp. WiJliam Carey was bora on th^ 17th August, 1761, and 
the-9th duuCj I834i ■ ■■, ' 
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At the annual dinner of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, held in the Calcutta Town Hall on Thursday, the 26th 
January, 1843, George Thompson, in acknowMedging the 

toast of “ our guest,” proposed by Sir John Peter Grant,'the then 
Lieutenant-Governor and President of the above Society, address¬ 
ed the meeting in very appropriate terms. This eloquent speech 
was reproduced in the Bengal Herald of the 28th January, 1843. 

On Saturday, the ^8th January, 1843, a public meeting was 
held to present an address and a piec9 of plate to Mr. Charles 
Bu cket Greenlaw, the well-known Secretary to the Marine Board 
and Coroner of Calcutta, but historically famed as the great 
Apostle of Steam Navigation, whose bust now adorns the Cal¬ 
cutta Town Hall, for his successful labour in thfi cause of steam 
communication between England and Indi^ The venerable 
Archdeacon T. Dealtry, LL.D., the Archdeacon of Calcutta, and 
formerly the Bishop of Madras, was in the chair. D. Elliptt, Esq., 
Mr. G. A. Bushby, Mr. Henry Torrens, Mr. F. J. Halliday, 
Messrs. Irving and McFrier, Dr. Gordon, Mr. Allen, Mr. Adam 
Smith, Mr. George Thompson, Dwarkanath Tagore, Prasunno 
Kumar Tagore and pthers attended the meeting. Dwrarka- 
nath Tagore moved the presentation of a piece of plate. Mr. 
George Thompson made a masterly speech on the occasion, 
some portions of which we have extracted above. George 
Thompson moved riie third resolution. 'Two days after, George 
Thompson attended a meeting held in the house of Chandra 
Saikhur Deb, on Monday the 30^1 January, 1843, under the 
chairmanship of Raja Baroda Kanta Roy of Chanchal, where 
he gave an intereking address. On the 6th February, 1843, 
/ Mr. G eorge Thompson addressed the members pf the Aca¬ 
demic Association at a conversazione of Hindoo gentlemen 
at the garden housp of Sree Kissen Singh, Manicktollah, for 
the first time. At the conversazione held at the garden house 
of Sree Kissen Sing on Mon^iay, the 13th February,, 1843, 
■under the presidency of Raja Satya Sharan G^iosal, George 
Thompson delivered an eloquent address, ye said:—” Suffer me 
now to tender you a word of advice. All reformers should be 
possessed of good tempers and sound discretion and much forti¬ 
tude. In India, these are pre-eminently necessary. Fortitude, 
for your difficulties ’arg'vert great:—discrStion, because an im¬ 
prudent slip, at rtie beginning especially, would do mote harm 
than all your intentions would dj> good- ^forbearance and charity, 
or else you will lose more by ipfirmity of temper, than you will 
gain by the strength of your arguments., You Kirill have to deal 
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with ignorance, with long-standing prejudices, with some who are 
zealous and sensitive, with others who are proud and over-bear¬ 
ing ; and with many again, whose will is good, but whose per¬ 
plexities are great, and whose power is limited. Be prepared, 
however, by your store of facts to instruct the ill-informed. 
Respect the long-cherished opinions of men, and do not outrage 
them by rude attacks, wh*ich always bar the way to the hearts and 
the understanding of those you deSire to convert. Avoid imputing 
motives. Shew the etrors of thi system^ and demonstrate the 
necessity of a change; but make no personal enemies by attack- 
ing personal motives. Where the evil seems to result from per¬ 
sonal causes, let others»draw the inference, and apply the remedy 
Be it yours to*make known the facts, and to promote enquiry 
Avoid the use of epithets. They never strengthen a cause. Mark 
every allowance, and give all the credit that truth and justice 
demand. It will shew your lovo of equity, and inspire confidence 
in you, when you are obliged to condemn. Take it for granted 
that there is no desire to uphold or perpetuate existing evils ; but 
that their existence and continuance are rather owing to ignor¬ 
ance and a want of power to apply <an ineffectual antidote. 
Authenticate all your assertions. Never proceed to judgment 
upon an one-sided statement. Be rather under than over the 
truth in your statements, that (he case may turn out worse, rather 
than better than what ybu affirmed it to be. * Be more anxious to 
learn, in the first instance, than to •t6ach. Try to make the good 
laws which you have defective, as well as to get qew ones. Be¬ 
ware of applying that which is true in regard to one locality, to 
another in which the evil you speak of may not exist. Be as 
anxious that good men should have.the praise they deserve, as that 
bad men should be censured. Deal not, therefore, in indiscriminate 
condemnation, lest you alienate by this species of injustice those 
who would otherwise be your friends. Welcome instruction from 
all quarters. Nev«er rekoive thit you will not be wiser to-morrow, 
than you are to-d§y. Above all other things, act on upright 
principles. Ask notwhat is expedient, tJut what is’ right. Deter¬ 


mine nothing according to the dictates of p. time-serving policy, 
but every thing according to its conformity with the laws of 


righteousness. If you wish to be of, wide dr lasting service to 
your country, or to ljuild up a pureVepulation, abhor expediency: 
it Is the favourite doctrine of bad men, and has-been pleaded ia 
behalf, of every description oftpdUttcal delinquency.'* Then he 
ccmduded by saying .*—■** the wofk«of .amelior^ation is so vast, that 
^^Ij^ad of jedousy existing among the few who are laboring for 
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its welfare, there should be the most perfect good feeling, and a 
common desire that every peaceable and lawful agency ^should be 
brought into the field. Both matter and mind require our atten¬ 
tion. The human intellect demands the kindest care, the morals 
of the people require to be elevated, and the soil on which we 
tread, instead of yielding a scanty subsistence to its children, 
should be made to be a source of perennial and ever-increasing 
wealth. Maj^God aid all good men in this great work, and hasten 
the time, when a brighter sun, than that ^hich glitters on the 
Ganges at mid-day, shall rise upon India, even the sun of 
knowledge, vivifying with his beams the souls of men, and guid¬ 
ing them to happiness and truth; and, "at the same time, 
a Government sympathising with all, protecting all, blessing all, 
and finding its deep foundation in the loyal attachment and grate¬ 
ful affections of a contended, a peaceful, and a prospering 
people.” 

At the Hindoo conversazione held at Sree Kissen Sing’s 
garden house on Monday, the 20th February, 1843, under the 
presidency of Chander Saikhur Deva, Mr. George Thompson 
said :—“ All the topics you discuss, w'ould stand related to the 
present or future interests of your country—a country dear to 
you—a country of unequalled interest in the eyes of all the 
world—a country, linked politically and commercially to one 
of the most influential and enterprising nations in existence— 
a country, which, besides hafiflg a hundred and forty millions 
of children of ijts owm, is capable flf exercising a decisive in¬ 
fluence over a region containing more than half the human race, 
and seems intended by Providence to be, hereafter, the dispurser 
of light and knowdedge over thtf whole.” At a numerously attend-^ 
ed meeting of the native inhabitants of Calcutta, held on the 
27th February, 1843, ,at the garden house of Sree Kissen Sing, 
Mr. George Thompson ddivered a long lecture* on the subject 
of Police reform. ” He used to confe,” says* Bhcrianath Chander, 
‘*with a paper in ^ bis hand, to which^he did nt»t refer more than 
once or twice in ‘the course*of his delivery. Hte proceedings had 
the attraction of a great novelty. There was npt an educated 
youth who was not dfkwn to hear him. It was not only to hear 
his parliamentary ofatory in India, but that his political lessons 
and his awakqning our polilical fns.tincts were such unique things 
as had never been* known in, all. their history, or in the history 
- ——— --- 1 -:-;--— 

^ The reader may peruse this speelh from the collection Mr. GeUrge 
ThompBOo's speeches by B. J. Hitter, pages 57—^77>. 
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of Asia. Rapidly did he win his way among the enlightened 
Bengalis by the general heartiness of his address and his breadth 
of sympathy. The assembly growing larger and larger, the scene 
shifted to Fouzd'aree Balakhana—to the upper hall of the south¬ 
west corner building on the Chitpur Road below which Babus 
Dwarkanaih Gupta and Gouri Sankar Mitra had their dispensary.” 
(C. U, Magazine, NoveViber *895, p. 148). 

Oil Wednesday, the ist March, 1893, a veryjnumerous and 
highly respectable gathering of European and native gentlemen 
including some ladies, took place at the palatial building of 
Motee Lala Seal for the purpose of formally opening the College, 
which the worthy Babu, by his munificence, has founded for 
the education of Hindu youth. Among those present w'ere Sir 
Lawrence Peel^ Sir John Peter Grant, the Rt. Rev.. Dr. Carew, 
Dwarkanath Tagore, the Rev. K. M. Banerjee and others. The 
proceedings were opened by the Rev. Mr. Johnson of the St. 
Xavier’s College, v\’ho was afterwards appointed the Superintend¬ 
ent of the new Institution. In an eloquent speech, he gave an 
account of this institution and bore testimony ‘ to the noble 
generosity and equal liberality of mind which had been displayed 
by the founder. He was followed by Sir Lawrence Peel, the Chief 
Justice, who delivered a most impressive speech on the occasion 
and concluded his excellent address by pronouncing an eloquent 
and Just eulogium iqion the founder of the Seal’s College. Sir 
Lawrence was followed by the Rev. .Mr. Irvine and Babu Shama 
Charan Sircar. Mr. Geo»ge Thompson gave ^n eloquent but a 
short speech on the occasion. 

On Monday, the 6th March, 1843, at the'opening of the hall 
.in Fouzdaree Balakhan.n, under* the presidency of Babu Hurro 
Coomar Tagore,* Mr. George Thompson gave an elaborate 
address. 

The fourth anniversary meeting of the Mechanics’ Institute 
took {)lace in .the Calcutta?- Town Hall on Tuesday, the 7th 
March, 1853, and as Mr. George Thompson was expected to 
deliver an addreis, there was a most*extensive gathering from 
all classes of the community—including a number of ladies 
gentlemen of the Civil, Military anti Medical services. A little 
past gun-fire, the arrival of Mr. Tljompsofi was announced by 
a protracted perfi of clapping.^ In t^ absence of the president 

- . . —.-■.. I I I 

♦Babn Hurro Coonuur Tagqjre was the father of Miiharaja Sir Joteudra 
Blofaan Tai^ore JBahadoor, bust of Babu Hurro Coomar now ■ 

the Bark of Jaun Bszar Street at Taltoliab with an adjoiniug Park. 
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of the Society, Sir John Peter Grant, the Rev. Mr. Thomas Boaz; 
LL.D., one of the vice-presidents of the Institut^^ editor of 
the Calcutta Christian Observer, and founder of Sailor’s Home, 
and Independent Minister, Union Chapel, took the chair. After 
the annual repprt was read and confirmed, and the election of 
office-bearers duly made, Mr. George Thompson rose amid the 
deafening and overwhelming bursts of loud cheerings and accla¬ 
mations- and addressed the aug'ust assembly in a speech, nothing 
like it was ever heard in this country. “ The most remarkable,” 
says Chander, “ of all Thompson's speeches in India was the one 
made at the anniversary meeting of the Mechanics’ Institute 
held in the Town Hall, on the 7th March>*i843. I was present 
on the occasion. The upper hall, with all its noftks and corners, 
was closely packed and crowded to over-Howing* by an audience 
from all classes of the community. Mr. Thompson’s arrival was 
welcomed with “ a protracted peal of clapping.” The business 
of the meeting being over, he rose to speak amid ” overwhelm¬ 
ing bursts of cheering.” The profound, stillness with which he 
was heard made the slightest whisper swell irito a sound. Scarcely 
were the cheerings and acclamations about to die away, when 
a slim European gentleman—the Rev. Mr. Morton—stood up. in 
a corner of the Hall. Every one took him to be under liquor on 
his throwing down the gauntlet, anj^ opening his battery in Roe- 
buck*s ” Tear ’um" "style. The indignaflt audience was about 
to out-hector him into silent^. But^ Mr. Thompson begged to 
hear him out. , No sooner had M?. Morton done, than Mr., 
Thompson made himself conspicuous by being upon his legs. 
He now spoke from the stirred depths of his soul, and his elo¬ 
quence was no other than nature’s gushing out-pouring. Striking 
the iron while it was hot, he dealt a crushing sledge-hammer 
blow. Poor Morton bad no more ammunition to fire a second 
reply. He beat a retreat quite abashed and crest-fallen. 

This speech of Thompson’s possessed hierite par excellence. 
Nothing like it had ever been heard in thi^country. It made 
a great impression upoh all young mindsr. The immediate, 
instantaneous, impromptu reply, without meditatjon or failing in< 
words, struck them n!osC They looked upon him as born with 
the true oratoricaP talenty—as endowed by nature with every 
requisite of superior elqquenie. Dr. Duff had as. much, or^, 
perhaps, greater, Natural eloquence, and always spoke out of 
the abundance of the heart. Bqt he was not an accpinpHsh- 
«d speaker; he wanted Thompson’s finish, manner, tnelody and 
affective act” The above is from the of one who tvas. 
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himself present on the occasion. The speech was. a very long 
one. Thonipson says i—“ We are assembled to-night in the metro¬ 
polis of. a country containing within itself all the natural ele¬ 
ments of greatness, prosperity and wealth. Human calculation 
would tire in the attempt to assign a limit to the capacity of British 
India. Nature, in her prodigal goodness, seems to have conferred 
her richest bounties on this favoured land. What she has partially 
and sparingly bestowed on other countries, she seems to have 
lavished in profusion *on this. She invites the husbandman to 
reap from her generous bosom an abundant harvest of the most 
wholesome and nutritious fruits; the adventurous diver to fathom 
her ocean caves, and bfiing up the most precious pearls ; the miner 
to explore her hMden treasures, and find the reward of his labour 
in the acquisition t»f precious metals and useful minerals ; the navi¬ 
gator to ascend her rivers, bestowing and receiving benefits as he 
goes. The sagacious elephant, the patient bullock, and the labo¬ 
rious camel, are among the unreasoning servants she has provided 
for the service of man. The words of the poet Moore may almost be 
taken as a faithful description of the real beauties and riches of this 
country:— 

Whose air is balm ; whose ocean spreads 
O’er coral rocks and amber beds ; 

Whose mountains, pregnant by tho bor.m * 

Of the wai;ni sun ^ith diamonds teqm ; • 

Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 

Lovely, with gqld beneStS their tides ; 

Whose sandal git>ves and bowers ol spice ^ 

Might be a Peri’s paradise. 

Further he goes on to sayHave conquest and subjugation 
brought no •responsibility with it?,* Have we no higher duties to 
discharge than to take care of ourselves and keep what we have 
got? Is there not a Being above us who holds us accountable for 
the manner in which we govern this people ? Are we not bound 
to the utmost o.^ our'power tP bestow the benefits upon them 
which he has.bestotj{ed upon us ? Is it not a mpim of our holy 
religion that, ‘ whene much is given, touch will be required ? 

If strong enough to conquer this people, ougjjt we not to be strong 
enough to elevate and bless them ? If aBle Ho spend millions in 
war, ought we not to be able to spend ^omethihg for the diffusion 
of the arts of peace ? Oh, Sir! ^ I* want, to see my countrymen 
taking heavenly weapons in theiii hands, and gofng forth to con« 
quer the hearts of the peopl§. I wish to see them heap upon 
the heads of the natives ‘those opals of fire’ in the shape of 
Ijj^^fits, which will consume every feeling of bitterness, and every 
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lingering senMment of disloyalty. I wish to see no sword in the 
hands of the English, but the sword of Justice; no rod, but the 
olive branch of peace. Our monarch should reign in *the hearts 
of the people, and how is she so to reign, but through us ? ’We are 
the living books in which the people read the genius and spirit 
of our nation. What are ancient parchments or statutes to tliem ? 
Of what use is the dead letter of the law, if there be no living 
virtue ? But, if the mighty enefgy which has been displayed to 
gain this country be now used to bless it; if the talent that has 
been employed to rule this country be now directed to raise it; 
if the^patriotism we have displayed towards our country be united 
to equal philanthropy towards this people 'j* if the money we have 
spent to crush our foes, be hereafter spent to convert them into 
friends; if the sword be turned into the plopgh-share and the 
spear into the pruning-hook, and we quit the school of war to 
learn the arts of peace, what may we not expect? Corne then, 
my friends, and let us unite to discharge our solemn obligation 
to our country and a hundred millions of our brethren. Let us 
measure the extent of duty^ according tb the measure of our 
capacity. Let us not •require to be loved hy the people, before 
we have ourselves shewn our love for the people. ^ Let us not 
expect a harvest of gratitude, before we have scattered blessings 
as the seed. Depend upon it, ^he people will not be slow to 
appreciate every hodest effort for their real good, and ^ye shall 
find the readiest way to their*understanding to be through their 
hearts. If evqir Nelson’s motto wa* appropriate, since it waved 
over the victorious British navy at Trafalgar, it is appropriate 
here and appropriate now—‘ England expects every man to 
do his duty.’ *, 

Britain ! ’tis thine to bid the dawn ascend 
On thee alone the eyes of Asia bend. 

High arbitress ! to thee her hopes are given, 

Sole pledge of bliss, and delegate of heaven. 

Oh I to thy God'like ddbtiny ariro ! • 

Awake, and meet the purpose of the skies ! 

’Wide as thy sceptre wavei, let Indi^learu 
What virtues round the shrine of Empire burn. 

Let geUJle 4>’ts awake at tby behest! • 

Anc^Scienoe soothe the mournful Hindoo’s breast! 

Be these,thy ^rophies, queen of many isles! 

On these ki«d heaven shall shed indulgent smiles, 

Thin shall tby power and wealth increase 
And all tby subjects dwell in peace ; ' 

On thee the Almighty^ glory rest, 

And India’s sonh in' thee be blest.' 
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At this point, the Rev. Mr. William Morton, formerly a minister of< 
the Church of England and subsequently of the London Mission¬ 
ary Sociefc)^, rose and interrupted the proceedings of the meeting. 
He was called to order by the audience, especially by Captain 
Bracken, but Mr. Thompson requested the Captain and the 
audience to allow the Rev. gentlemen to go on with his holding 
forth. Mr. Morton, afttfr passing a magnificent panegyric on 
the career of my hero took hiS seat, and Thompson rose to 
thunder forthi in repl*/;—“Let those who blame me for cen- 
■ suring many of the acts of the Government of India, because 
I thought them inconsistent with this pure and holy standard 
(Bible), be prepared, before they do so, to cancel their Liturgy 
and destroy thgir New Testament, and I may then, though it is 
not likely, be disposed with them to-stand up and say, ‘1 thank 
thee, Lord, that I am not as other men, or, even as this Publican.* 
If to hojd these views be to harbour crotchets and prejudices, 
then I. am, guilty. 

The very head and front of tny ofifanding 
Hath this extent, no more.” 

On Monday^ the 13th March, 1843, in the presence of a large 
assembly, Mr. G. T. F. Speede delivered a very important address 
upon the original constitution qf the Police and the changes made 
by the British Government during its early administration of the 
country. Baboo Sree Kissen Sing was in the chair, and Mr. 
George Thompson delivered*- an interesting address, on the state 
of the Mofossil Police. On the 20th March, 1843 general 
meeting of the Landholders’ Society was held in the Town Hall, 
and there My. Thompson drafted ,a letter to the Government 
^of India on the Registration Act I of 1843 on behalf of the 
Association. On the same evening, he delivered an elaborate 
speech in his own, defence at No. 31, Fouzdaree Balakhana, 
at th^ weekly raeetinfg of the Society for the acquisition 
of General Knowledge under the presidency ,of Babu Hurry 
Mohan Sen.* t 

Here the third chapter must end: Next time I shall try 
tn describe in (fetail the origin, developmfent and extinction of * 
the Bengal British India Society and. other facts connected with 
tlie life of my illustrious subject. ^ * , 

i 

* Babu Harry Mohan Sen was the father of Baba Norendra Nath Sen, the 
pcesent editor of the Indian, Mirfor, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ah, warm philanthropist 1 ah, faithAil friend ! 

Thy life devoted to one generous end— 

To bliss the Hindoo mind with British Lore 
And truth's and nature's faded light restore— 

If for-a day that lofty aim was crost, 

* Yon grieved, like Titus, that a day was lost. 

Alas ! it is not now a few brief hoift-s ' 

That fate withholds—a heavier grief o’er powers, 

A Nation whom you loved as if you gwn— 

A life that gave life of life is gone. 

D. L. Richardson. 

'wThe preliminary meeting for the fo^rmation of the Bengal 
British India Society was held on Monday, the 6th April, 1843, 
at the weekly meeting of the Society for the acquisition of gene¬ 
ral knowledge at 31 Fouzdaree Baiakhana. This Society was 
founded for bettering the condition of the people of India and 
disseminating correct information respecting the institutions, 
Laws and Government of the country, with a view to the exten¬ 
sion of the just rights and the protection of the interests of all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India. Mr. George Thomp¬ 
son thus explained the object of a Society formed in Manchester 
in 1840:—“to inform the public respecting the history of our 
acquisitions in India—the constitution and character of British 
rule—to canvass, fustly and fearlessly, the administrative acts of 
the Government at home and abroad—to make known the actual 
condition of the Native population-rlo develop the vast’resources 
of the soil—to aid in carrying forward every unexceptionable 
plan of amelioration—to stay the march of death, and check the 
spirit of aggression and conquest—to put an end to injurious and 
unjust monopolies—to secure for the inhabitants of India* a 
practical recognition of their claim to, a permanent and profitable 
interest in the land ofi their birth—and to awaken, universally, 
sentiments of genuine sympathy„and a proper sense of national 
responsibility;—tl\ese are the objects of the Society whose exist¬ 
ence is now announced.” With tlTese glittering words in their 
standard, the Bengal British India Society was ushered into the 
world. Under Mr!> Thompson’s auspices the* Society Tor the 
acquisition of General knowledge was merged into the Bengal 
British India Society; * ♦ » 

The inaugural meeting was held on the 20th April, 1843, in 
the Hall of the Fouzdaree Baiakhana. Mr. George Thompson 
was unanimously voted to the chair. The proceedings of the 
meeting began with an excellent presidential address to the 
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members. Mr. G. T. F. Speede, a teacher of the Hindu College 
and author of the work on “ Gardening in India,’' rose to move 
the first resolution which ran as follow;—“ That in the deliberate 
and solemn judgment of this meeting, the circumstances of the 
British Indian Empire, and the relations subsisting between that 
Empire and the Government and people of Great Britain, imjxose 
upon every individual member of the community, the duty of 
doing ail in his power to ameliorate the condition of the people, 
and to advance the general prosperity of this country.’^ 

Babu Ram Chandra Mitra, a teacher of the Hindu College 
and editor of the Bengal Herald^ seconded the above resolution. 

The resolution wa% carried unanimously. 

Mr. Micha^ Crow, who was the editor of the Reformer and 
was for many yea^ employed as head draftsman in Quartermaster 
General’s Office and afterwards as Interpreter of the Vernacular 
Languages in the Calcutta Police Court, was the uncovenanted 
Head of the Settlement Department under Mr. Lewis, and was 
then appointed a special Deputy Collector for the purpose of 
measuring Calcutta and Punchannagram, moved the second resolu¬ 
tion which was as follows:—“that it is the.object of this meeting, 
that in addition to individual effort, it is expedient and necessary, 
that a Society should be formed in Calcutta, upon a basis that 
shall admit of the friendly co-operation of ah persons anxious 
to promote the good of*India,* and the improvement, efficiency, 
and stability of the British Government, without respect of caste, 
creed, place of birth, or rank*in society.” 

Babu Modoosudon Sen seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. Then the President, Mr. George Thompson, 
referred to Babu Tara Chand Chuckerbutty, a man whose earnest, 
though quiet, zeal, retiring modesty, benevolent feelings, and 
incorruptible intregrity, entitled him to, and won for him, the 
esteem and admiration of all who knew him, as the next speaker. 
He m,oved the t^ird .resolution“ That a Society be now 
formed, and denominated the Bengal British Jndia Society; the 
objec?t of which shall ^be, the Collection and dissemination of infor¬ 
mation, relating to the actual ‘condition of the people of British 
India, dnd the LaVs, Institutions, and Resources of the country ; 
and to employ such other means of^a peateable and lawful 
character, as may appear calculated’to s'ecure the welfare, extend 
the just rights, and advance the * interests of all classes of our 
fellow subjects.” 

Babu Cbandersekhar Deva seconded the resolution which 
was carried unanimously. 
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6abu Bam Gopal Ghosh moved the fourth resolution which 
ran as followsThat the Society shall adopt and recommend 
such measures only, as are consistent with pure loyalty to the 
person and Government of the reigning Sovereign of the British 
dominions, and the due observance of the Laws and Regulations 
of this country.” Babu Shama Charan Sen seconded the resolution 
whidi was carried unanimously. * 

Babu Peary Charn Mitra mbved the fifth resolution which was 
as follows” That all persons of adult age, and not at the time 
receiving instruction in any public seminary, contributing to the 
funds of the Society, and conscientiously subscribing to the above 
fundamental resolutions, shall be legible»to membership.” Babu 
Ram Gopa! Ghosh seconded the above resolutioiii, which, after a 
short presidential speech, was carried by a large majority. 

Mr. G. T. F. Speede, who moved the first resolution, also 
moved the sixth resolution, which ran as follows:—‘‘.That the 
following gentlemen, Babus Tara Chand Chuckerbutty, Ram 
Gopal Ghosh, Chandrasekhar Deva, Peary Chand Mitra, be a 
Committee to prepare an address to the public, founded upon the 
foregoing resolutions, Jtogether with a list of officers, and such 
rules and regulations as may appear to be necessary, for the 
management of the affairs of the Society and submit the same 
to a general meettng of the members to be held in this place, on 
Thursday, evening, khe fourth of May.” Babu Pran Kiss^n Banerji 
seconded the above resolution which was carried unanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the chair wa^’then proposed, and carried 
amidst loud acclamations, and Mr. George Thompson declared 
the meeting to be at an end with the following remarks:—” Let us 
take advice from all quarteijs^ and shape our actions according to 
the dictates of sound wisdom, without such a degree of attach¬ 
ment to our own preconceived opinipn as would prevent us from 
profiting by the council of others. I will say no more. You have 
now fairly embarked in the cause^f your*country. May God bless 
you in your deeij 1 And, when I shall no longer have it in ray 
power to be a witness of your exertions, mn^ I continue to hear 
a good report concerning you, and have cause to be proud of thfe 
honour of having in the humblest capacHy a contributor to 

your success,” • 

Calmly did Thdm^son go on with hi& lessons giving legs 
to the lame and eyes to the* blind, till they culminated in an 
unprecedented eventuality—the forraatipn, on Thursday, the 20th 
April, 1843, of British Indih, Society («V) by our college elders, 
Tara Chand Chuckerbutty, bhandrasukhur Deb, Ram Gopal Ghosh, 
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Dakshinaranjan Mukerjee (sic), Peary Chand Mitra, ShamaCharan 
Sen and others. To this first seed, sown by George Thompsorri 
M.P., may remotely be traced the outcome of all other similar 
assodati'ons in India, including the very Congress itself. 

jtKfter the formation of the Bengal British India Society, there 
arose an agitation in the Anglo-Indian community; and the Anglo- 
Indian press began to ihdulge in severe sarcasm and fruitless 
raillery. A fine description of it has been given by Babu 
Bhola Nath Chandra irt the following lines:—“ Hardly had the 
British India Society met two or three times at Balakhana, 
before adverse criticisms against the proceedings of its members 
broke out in the European quarters. Those who meant to govern 
us as well by physical as mental disarmament, highly blamed 
Thompson for sowing nettles and thorns by their pleasant bedside. 
If it was politically wrong to teach the Natives at all, to teach 
them politics and agitation was to teach them sedition pure and 
simple. Taking up the official chorus, the Anglo-Indian press, 
ever so ready to throw stones at the aliens, raised a Cerberean 
howl, the loudest din of which came from the Serampur watch- 
tower. 'I'he Friend of India, with pious antecedents, had its pen 
dipt in soft sawder for Government; and in gall for the natives. 
No raillery or sarcasm kept up by its contemporaries could ever 
shame it out of its pseudonym. Once its imperturbable gravity 
was shakgn to give the following reply to its brethren 

I am Hie Highness's do^o! Kew, 

Pray, tell me, Sirt whose dog are you ? ”* 

The hireling organ,” says B. N. Chandor, “came out with 

the most stinging articles-—styling the Society * Chuckerbutly 

• • •* 

^ , - - 

The allusion, if not explained, will be unintelligible. Babu Bhola Nath 

Chaudra is not sufficiently explicit here. An elaborate explanation is given 

by Babu Qopal Sanyal ni his Ormt Men, of India, which we transcribe 

belowAt the periofl I am alluding to, the Fiieiid of India of Serampur, 

with John Clarke .Marshtpan (son of T)r. Marshman whd pame to India with 

t)r. Carey and the Rev. Mf. Ward iu 1799, the Rrfv. Mr. Ward dying in 1823, 

Dr. Carey in 1834, and Dr. Marshman in 1837), at the helm, who was also 

proprietor of a flourishing paper mill, drew a goodadea'i of public attention on 

account of its exclusive'Government information as it ^as thought, and its 

proprietor having the monopoly of supplying pa^er of a certain quality to all 

the Government establishments all over tj^e countxy. In such cases, inuendoa 

and exaggerations are always to be expected, and the expectation was not belied. 

The general feeling ran high, and the (Jalcutta dailies (headed by the Bengal 

UutkaTu, Bengal Herald, &o,) kept up a running fire day after day iu such a 

ntauner that the equanimity ehd gravity of the Serampur hebdomadal were 
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Faction,' from its being presided over by Babu Tara Chand 
Chuckerbutty, (ti>e ‘ Babu ' of Mr. Longueville Clarke, Barrisler- 
at-Law, Supreme Court, Calcutta, who died at Rangdon in 1863). 
and tauntingly comparing the ‘ thundering Balakhana speeches, 
with the actual ihunderings then .going on at Bala Hissar. 
Mr. T^hompson was nick-named Ihompson the Grievance- 
monger. Ov • ' 

But the deportation of <!n interloper had come to an end. 
The hue and cry of his countrymen affected him not. He went 
on putting forth opinions in an equitable and loyal spirit, and 
tending to bring on kindly understanding between the rulers and 
the ruled." Here end the remarks of iBaby Chander. So long 
we were indulging in random extracts. Now w<j shall indulge in 
some remarks of our own. It is evident frjm what has been 
said, that under George Thompson's auspices the Society under¬ 
went n great change both in constitution and nomenclature. It 
was mainly through his inspired oratorical advocacy, that the 
British India Society of Bengal came into existence. Within a 
few weeks of his departure from Calcutta, the Society began 
to decline. Nothing Qould prevent that decline till at length the 
Society ceased to exist. No measure of Indian oratory could stir 
the Society into life. The energy of Ram Gopal and his enthu¬ 
siasm were the bubbles w’hich rose only to burst in the air. The 
enthusiasm of the* founders was* a sudden flash which ended in 
irsmoke. The Society hid»b¥en ushered into existence mainly 
y through the influence of a British of&tor. The natives were only 
] his compatriots. It died, but it died only to rise like a pheenix 


shiikon for once, und in an artioig meant to be sarcastic and satirical, it met 
the taunt of being a hireling organ with the well-known distich— 

I amtHis Highness’s dog of Kow, 

Pray, toll* me, Sir, whose dog arc you ? 

This brought forth a stinging article ii? the «olutnna »of the /infiowi Times 
which was under yie’joint editorial management of Captain^ Prank Palmer— 
a rotireii Cavalry officer, find eldest son of*the famops John Palmer, the prince 
of the Calcutta merchants and good fellows, and Mr. Chick. As might have 
been expected, the those days, who was very pious, took to a serious 

mood forthwith. Byt as a key to the clear uuderstailding of what has been 
stated respecting the of India, it is only necessary to mention that 

several persons in the Borvi(^ of tfie Government, sbeh as Henry Lftwrenco 
(Sir), Havelock (Si? Henry), Richard Tenaple (Sir), contributed to that much 
favoured and, no dbnbt, very able journal, and amongst others, no less a 
personage than Frederic Halliday, tfie first Lientenant-Qoveruor of Bengal.’’ 
{Vide Sanyal'S'Grea^ Xm of ItiHia* Yo\. 1, p. 152). 
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from its ashes. For the undaunted energy of Ram Qopal Ghosh^. 
not many years later, with the help of others, laid the foundation 
of another political organisation—^he British Indian Association— 
which exists to this day in full vigour and Is reckoned no mean power' 
in the State. This Indian ilouse of Lords was founded in 1851. 

The Bengal British India Society, having been thoroughly 
organised, commenced t(f hold its meetings weekly at Fouzdaree 
Balakhana. George Thompson was its presiding genius, but 
Ram Gopal’s labour in the cause of the Society were strenuous 
and important. Week after week there was a rush to that 
political arena where Thompson delighted his audience with the 
most pleasing visions About the future of India. At a general 
meeting of the S<jciety, held on the 8th June, 1843, Ram Gopal 
Ghosh was elected one of its vice-presidents. The condition 
of the Society, after the departure of Mr. George Thompson, 
is clearly described in the following letter (private) of Babu 
Ramtonoo Lahirec to his class-fellow, Babu Govinda Chandra 
Byasack, then Deputy Magistrate of Midnapur. The following 
portion of the letter we wish to publish. 

Calcutta, 2ist July, 1843. 

My dear Govind, 

Your remarks about the Bengal British hndia Society are 
very just.^ I wish those,, who 'are able, may hold on and not 
to be disheartened and unmanned by the coldness of our 
psuedo-friends. The institution is almost too premature. I fear 
there is neither a determination that will surmount every obstacle 
in those few who are intelligent and able, nor ^inything like public 
sympathy in their favour from whotp they are to expect support. 

I hope you get the Bengal Spectator regularly. You will find in 
the last number an account of the proceedings of the last meeting. 
Babus Chandra Shekhar Dey, Tara Chand, Peary, Messrs. Crow 
and Remfrey, are the ex^ct activp members; but the two last are 
no longer members of tfe Society, they have resigned. Mr. 
Crow, it is suffposed,* has done so from fejir of incurring the dis¬ 
pleasure of his superiors, he being in Government service, and the 
last-named gentleman followed his exagplf, as he states his 
reasons to be that Mr. Crow, who was such a usefpi and respectable 
member, has discontinued, and so h^ could not remain connected 
with the Society. Pressure of business is Another^of his reasons. 


* 


1 remain, yhur ever affectionately, ^ 
* • R* T, Lahire'E 


J 
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The letter does not mention the name of Babu Ram Gopal 
Ghosh. It is an oversight. Let us now quote another portion of 
another private letter, now in our possession, of Babu^Ram Gopal 
Ghosh to his clas^-friend Govind Chandra Basack, 

Calcutta, 26th July, 1843. 

My dear Govind, 

* * * * • * * 

I enclose to you a printed s*eries of questions by our Society, 
to which we shall all expect ample replies from you. The Society, 
however, is almost dying. Two of the committee men have 
seceded, Mr. Remfrey and Mr. Crow; and there is a feeling that it 
will not and cannot work~<^the worst symptbm of a fatal disease in 
such public Institution. * 

* ifr * * * 


Yours affectionately, 

(Sd). Ram Gopal Gh(3sh. 

Ram Gopal was very much attached to George Thompson. 
, He rented a very beautiful garden at Kamarhatty, called the 
^ Kamarhatty Grove, and entertained Mr. George Thompson in a 
princely style. Besides, he used to entertain him on board a 
steamer, the Lotus, which he had built for his own use. On one 
occasion he had for his guests on board the Lotus the eloquent 
Thompson, Mr. Speede, and a few* othei;s. While Thompson’s 
eloquence enchained the hearts pf his audience, Mr. Speede, who 
too was a speaker of some note, was sp prosy and dull, and yet so 
pertinacious thsft he would fatigue his hearers by trespassing on 
their patience. The steamer w-as gliding softly down the waters of 
the Hooghly; there was hilarity on board, and all went on as merry 
as a marriage-bell. The enjoynlient of the company was suddenly 
disturbed by an announcement from the neighbouring boats that 
the bore—a phenomenon common in Ihe Hooghly—which was 
strongest at that season of the year—wag coming. Every face 
W'as blanched with fear except Ram Gopal’s who, w'hen seriously 
advised by his friends to go on shor^ replied*with a joke,—“ I, 
who have heard Mr. Speede for hours and hodrs together, cannot 
possibly fear a bore.* ! ^ • 

It was not loqg, however, before they were disappointed in 
that philanthropist; for»it vitas discovered that qne fine morning, 
he had, without apy intirtiation to his friends, left Calcutta and 


* Some attribute the puu to George l^oii]]>soii, hnt in the absence of any 
rcliitble authority, 1 have not currcctedT the veraiou a« originally giveu to me- 
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fled to Delhi. The Bengal British India Society, expressed its 
regret at the departure—an unintimated departure—of Mr. George 
Thompson for Delhi, who had been appointed Ambassadar of the 
Emperor of Delhi. On his way to Delhi, he halted at Benares 
And paid a visit to His Highness the Maharajah of Sattara and 
/promised him help in the management of his case befo're the Court 
of Directors. In the morning Thompson landed on the -shore 
of the Ganges, and his eye saw, one by one, tlie everlasting 
cloud-clapp( d temples and monuments, emerging from the distant 
horizon, glittering with dazzling brilliance in the rays of the 
rising sun, and he was overjoyed in finding the time*immemorial 
and inviolable sanctify of Benares, the city sacred to Maha- 
deva. He exdlaimed in the ecstasy of his unbounded joy:— 
India—a land x^fliose beauty has so often inspired the genius 
of the poet and the eloquence of an orator, that India has 
become a synonym for all that is grand, majestic and enchanting 
in nature.” Difficulties were thrown hi the way of his intercourse 
with the Emperor of Delhi, by Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, 
the British Agent at the Court of Delhi. He, then, went home 
direct with a commission from the Enfqieror to plead his case 
in England, visiting Bombay on the way. There was another 
r cause for his immediate departure from En g l and . Mr. Cobden, 
the celebrated Parliamentarian and orator had written a private 
letter tb Mr. George Tliompson, intimating to hasten his return from 
India that he might be carped u[f' lb Parliament upon the shoulders 
of the Anti-Corn Law League of which he wqs the Secretary. 
There were two elections since 'I'hompson's return at neither of 
which was he returned. At last in 1845 he was elected by the 
citizens of ^outhanipton by a large majority as their representative 
in the British House of Commons. 

f ‘'Thompson’s cloqucftice,” says Bholanath Chandra, "became 
a fat cry to Delhi. The great Mogul, struggling under inadequate 
rescfurces,' and restored the tokens of vassalage 

formerly, shewn to him, hivited him and • dubbing him his am¬ 
bassador or agent* or advocate, whatever you'may choose to 
call it, sent him to plead his cause in England. The poet 
has said,— * * 

Wljat next befell him then f nd (here 

I know not well—I^iiever ku^w. 

But I can reply, 

Wh.it next befell hi 14 th^n and there 

1 knew it well—1 ever knew. ‘ 
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I must go on for some length with the B. B. I. Society 
and again take up Thompson, after performing the funeral cere¬ 
monies of the Society. 

As I have said elsewhere, after the departure of Thompson the 
Society began to wane. However, its first anniversary meeting was 
held on the 2nd May, 184 4, in the Foijzdaree Balakhana Hall, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Theobold, Barrister-at-Law, 
and P resident of the Calcutt a JLaadgholder’s Society. The fol¬ 
lowing office-bearers were then elected for the ensuing year: 
W. Theobold, President. G. H. Remfrey, and Babu Harri Mohan 
Sen, Vice-Presidents; Babu Ram Gopal Ghosh, Treasurer; Babu 
Peary Chand Mitra, Secretary; Babu Brojonath Dhur, Gobind 
Chandra Sen, Dakshinaranjan Mookerjee, Tara thand Chucker- 
butty, Chandra Shekhar Deva, the Rev. K. M. Banerjee, Syama- 
charan Sen, Ramchandra Mitter, Satcowrie Dutta, G. F. T. 
Speede, and E. Colebrooke, committee members. 

At a special meeting of the members, held at the Fouzdaree 
Balakhana Hall, on the 19th o f Decembe r. 1845, was proposed 
by the Rev. K. M. Banerjee, and seconded by Babu Dwarkanath 
Gupta, that Babu Ram Gopal Ghosh be requested to fill the office 
of President, vacant by the resignation of Mr. W. Theobold. The 
Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjee presided. Babu Ram Gopal Ghosh was 
the last president of the Bengal Britirth India Society. His was the 
glory of delivering the celebrated funeral oration on the fragrnentary 
ruins of the B. B. 1 . Society. With hiip as its head, the Bengal 
British India Spciety came to a clbse. I think I have done 
sufficient justice to the Society and, therefore, I am sufficiently 
justified in taking leave of it for ever. Next I shall go on 
with our hero. ^ • * ’ 

The annual meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, on Friday, the 9th September, 1844, was enlivened, 
not for the first time, by a stormy discussion, originating in 
an interruption of the proceedings by Mr. Ge^arge Thompson, 
as the spokesman of bliat section of the Anti-Slavery Society who 
repudiate all fiscal restrictions upon the produce of the slave- 
labour. As it was, M/. George Thompson was allowed to carry 
all before him. After « pdtverful speech in support of his amend¬ 
ment, he consented fo withcjraw it on the understanding that the 
Committee' would substantially 6omply with the*terms dictated as 
the price of the pfface; but subsequently, taking fire at some 
remarks from the chairman, Mr. .Samuel -Gurney, nof quite in 
harmony with the assumed neutrality of the chair, Mr. George 
Thompson rose and vehemently insisted upon putting his amend- 
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ment to the meeting: and a forrest of hands being held up 
for and against it, the ^ood-humoured chairman declared it 
to be carried. 

.»* We consider the ebnduct of Mr. George Thompson,'* said 
the Friend of India of /844, "as'wholly inexcusable. The 
questidn which he raisedf^ related to thq, fiscal discouragement of 
slavery; a very proper question to be discussed>either on the 
floor of the British House of Commons, or in an Anti-Slavery 
convention. But the question had been fully -discussed in the 
Anti-Slavery convention bf the year 1843. Mr. George Thomp¬ 
son in dragging the committee into the discussion on Friday, 
was acting a part very* unworthy of his talents and ill-adapted 
to promote an^t good result.'* {Friend of /«i/«Vr,-^September 
1S44.) Praise to*Mr. G^ttorge Thompson by the natives of India, 
was to the editor of the Friend of India what the red rag is to 
the bull: We are not in a position to subscribe to the opinion that 
had fallen from the watch-tower of Serampur. No doubt, he 
was the most brilliant platform orator that England has ever 
seen since the death x>f Edmund Burke. We wish to close 
this chapter here. 

S. C. SANYAL. 
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SOMlS CURIOUS TRIALS. 

The social history of England during the war which ended in 
1815 has always possessed an attr^acrton for me. In my boyhood 
1 conversed with ah aged man who had stood at the poi;ch of St. 
Clement Danes to watch Dr» Samuel Johnson leave it after Divine 
service. Noy the Great Cham of‘Literature had been touched 
for the King’s Evil by Queeij Anne ; so that the age of the Specta¬ 
tor is separated from ours by»only two human lives. 1 have known 
a man who fought at Nelson’s side and several who had been 
Wei 1 infflmn’s brothers in arms. Thus I seem to hear the last faint 
echoes of the mighty struggle which may soon be renewed ; and 
am able to realize most vividly the spirit of an age which, though 
chronologically very near us, is oenturies* dis^nt in every other 
aspect. It was an age which knew not steam locomotion, electri¬ 
city, gas or chea*p posta>ge ; when, lillen's Hv^es were bounded by a 
narrow horizon and,were full of local colouring: when the English 
nature was deeper and^tronger than now by reason of its physical 
and political isolation. 

In m^ coIle#ion of books bearing on the forty years which 
ended with that of Waterloo* are two octavo volumes entitled 
Remarkable Trials and Actions fit faw, labelled as " scarce ” in the 
sale catalogue. They were^published in 1808, but refer to cases 
tried in British Courts in 1803-4. The times w'ere pregnant with 
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abiding interest. After a brief armed truce England had again 
plunged into war with Napoleon, who, though still nominally the 
First Magistrate of a Republic, was meditating the coup d'itat 
which gave him the crown of Charlemagne. King George the 
Third was approaching the limit assigned to human life by the 
Psalmist, with nerves and in^tellect shaken by national and private 
misfortunes. His ministry included such men as William Pitt, 
George Canning and Lord Eldon; while the old walls of St. 
Stephens echoed the eloquence of Charles Fox, Sheridan, Wind¬ 
ham, Wilberforce, Tierney and a galaxy of min6r stars such as 
no reformed Parliament has boasted of. Lord Nelson in his 
“Victory” was blockading Toulon; and the future Duke of 
Wellington was winning his first laurels in a war with the 
Mahratta hordes, /ft home the tenor of national life held its 
course as if Europe \vas at peace and invasion an impossibi¬ 
lity. Our 'manners and institutions retained much of the bar¬ 
barism of the dark ages, with a virility of which generations of 
smug prosperity have deprived us. Sinecures, jobbery, class 
legislation and many another rank growth sapped the national 
resources. The government of the country was a strict oli¬ 
garchy, a bone of contention between a few powerful families; 
for the Reform Bill had not yet given a lease of political powder 
to that great middle class which was the real backbone of 
the nation.* That dubious* blessing—universal* literary education 
—was undreamt of; and, whilq indivfduallty among the proletariat 
was far stronger than it is in thb dull days when Ivamanity, like 
everything else, seems to be machine-<nade, many of the prevail¬ 
ing types had features of reckless brutality, the reflex action of 
the fierce passions let loose by war. .Thus murders and robberies 
were very common ; and the old police system, organised on a 
parochial basis, was powerless to check the surging tide of crime. 
Our statesmens’ watchword was, not Prevention, but Punishment. 
They scxight to protect sdciety by* laws written in blood. Patrick 
Colquhoun, a ?ealou§ Police Magistrate of the day, enumerated 
in his Police of the Metropolis a hundVed and sixty offences 
punishable with hanging. It was death for a bankrupt to conceal 
his a.ssets, or for an insolvent to perjure himself. It was death to 
pick pockets of goods worth more than a. shilling, or to lift wares 
more than five shillings in value front a shop, ortto steal to the 
extent of forty shillings from | dw'ejling.house. The same penalty 
awaited him who cut the banks of. a pond in order to let the fish 
escape ; who damaged a highway or cjinal; who destioyed a tree 
in a garden or avenue; who stole hoiscs, sheep or deer; who 
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stole hops' in the field or cloth from the loom. It was a hanging 
matter to assemble with arms for smuggling, to personate bail, 
to acknowledge judgment fn.another's’name, or to challenge more 
than twenty persons in a capital trial. Counterfeiting the king’s 
coin was punished, in the case of females, as Petty Treason,, 
with burning. As lately as 1788 Phoebf Harris, “a well-made little 
woman, somewhat over thirty, of a pale complexion and not dis¬ 
agreeable features” was sl’rangled andjburnt for this crime in the 
heart of the city of London. In 1783, the Peace of Versailles let 
loose on society a horde of disbanded soldiers and that nondescript 
floating population which follows an girmy in the field. Their 
lawlessness rose to such a pitch that the ministry^ took alarm ajul re¬ 
solved to suspend for the time the exercise of the royal prerogative 
of mercy. The celebrated John Townshend, the head of a small 
but very effective police force known as the “ Bow Street Runners,” 
when examined before a Parliamentary Committee in 1816, stated 
that a circular letter was then issued to all the Judges, granting 
them permission to order the worst offenders convicted at Assizes 
for instant execution. Chief Justice Eyre used the license afforded 
him with terrible effect. While on the home circuit he thus charg¬ 
ed the Grand Jury at Hertford. “Now, Gentlemen, you have 
heard my opinioi of the enormity of the offences committed. Be 
careful what bills you find: for whatever bill you find, if the parties 
are convicted before me of a capital felony, they shall be executed, 
every one,” He kept his w'ord and spared neither man nor woman. 
Townshend told the Committee that at this period (1783) there was 
never an execution but the gibbet w'as graced with ten to twenty 
malefactors. These atrocities provoked the inevitable reaction. 
Romilly, Mackintosh, and Wllberforce, with other dpo&tles of’ the 
novel cult, humanity, raised their voices against the imbecillity 
which confounded hi a common fate flie murderer and the lad who 
stole sw'eetmeats from a shop window. While, at the epoch of my 
old law reports, the Statute book had not lost*one whit of its Dra¬ 
conian rigour, juries exhibited soin#: tenderness towards the petty 
offender and gave him many a loophole of Escape. Other culprits- 
were excused the gallows on condition of serving in the army or 
fleet: for the dearth of recruits among our then scanty population, 
was often desperate, .and*the forces so uniforqily victorious by land- 
and sea contained a largfe leaven of jailbirds. The procedure in cri¬ 
minal trials was nearly as barbarous as the law. Persons charged 
with capital offences might ehiploy counsel only to examine 
witnesses : and the tremblin’g w'retch entangled in the net so 
cunningly laid by the law officers of the crown was called upon to 
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enter on his own defence at a time when his faculties were numbed; 
by the ljorror*of his approaching doom. 

Such-is a necessarily brief sketch of the social conditions 
maintaining in the United Kingdom 93 years ago. I' will now 
illustrate them by cases takea almost at random from my law 
reports. * 

Two apprentices, named fleald and Terry, were indicted at 
the York Lenten Assizes of 1803 for the murder of an old, 
woman whom they knew to be the possessor of eighteen, 
guineas sent by her son for the purchase of a cow. The cir 
cumstantial evidence against both prisoners was very strong": 
and the jury hpd before them a confession volunteered by 
Terry while awaiting his trial in the York House of Correction. 
Hence a verdict of guilty was returned without hesitation: and 
both the criminals were ordered for execution on the next day 
but one following their sentence. When they were led-forth to, 
suffer, a horrible scene occurred. Terry repented him. of his 
confession and proclaimed his accomplice to be innocent. “ It 
was me,” he yelled, ” that murdered the woman. I said it was 
Heald, but I did so to save my own life ! Would not an^r of you, 
hang an innocent man to save your own life ?” “ He became so 

violent that it was necessary to replace the irons, which were 
always removed from culprit's afiikles and wrists on the eve of 
execution. And even thus handicapped, he struggled desperately 
for his life. was only by*the utmost exertions of five or six 
men that he could be dragged to the drop and the rbpe could be 
forced over his head ; during which he tore off the cap, and ,at 
the moment the drop fell which put an end to Heald’s life, Terry 
made a spring*and threw himself aghinst a rail of the scaffold, 
got his foot on the edge of a beam and caught the corner part 
Vvith his arm by which he supported himself: And in the dreadful 
he continued lor about a minute, till he was forced off* by 
the executioner ancf launched into eternity, with his face uncover¬ 
ed," a circumsUnce never, perhaps, known in the aniials of a York 
axecutionil’ * 


♦. A note states that “ One Kicharde, executed ior the murder of Mr. 
Smith at Exeter abou£ twelve years siifce, cotyjuctcd himself in nearly the 
same uubecoming manner.’’ More modern instance are notaincommou. Major 
Griffiths, in his inaccurate and ill compiled Chonich of Aeiognte, gives 
several which were worth mentioning if only to show the, advantages of tha 
"long drop ” which has substituted the dihloeatiou of Ahe criminal’s neck for 
the slow process of strungulatiou. Charles White, hanged at Newgate in 
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Next we have a suit for slander tried at the Thetford Assizes, 
which caused intense interest throughout Norfolk. The plaintiff 
was Sir Jacob Astley, baronet; his opponent a squire of ancient 
lineage named tfarwood. It appeared that the parties had once 
been bosom friends, but had fallen out over a parliamentary 
contest' for the country. Those were days of ferocious party 
spirit, when the foremost Whigs^prayfed ^rvently for the triumph 
of Napoleon’^s arms, because a British defeat would embarrass 
the Tory ministry. Carried away by his feelings. Squire Harwood 
leapt on a tea table during an election ball at Norwich and shout¬ 
ed that Sir Jacob was a " liar, a coward, a scoundrel and a 
murderer ‘of his own father! ” As we shafl prfesently see, provo¬ 
cation far less than this led often to bloodshed nirfety years ago : 
but the baronet was in advance of his times, and bought to recover 
10,000 as a salve for his wounded reputation. He was fortunate 
in his advocate, Thomas, afterwards Lord, Erskine, perhaps the 
greatest forensic orator whom the world has aver seen. His speech 
on the occasion was a masterpiece of eloquence, close reasoning 
and knowledge of mankind. He delivered a splendid encomium 
on his client’s moderation and regard for law: and deprecated 
the shallow view so commonly held of the innocuousness, of 
words spoken. Cl^ief Justice Holt, he told the jury, had thus 
delivered himself on the subject. »“ I am always for supporting 

• m 


1823. for arson, stfuggled hard to prevent*the officials from pinioning him 

with cord. 'When that process was complete, and he bad been forced to the 

drop, he succeeded in getting his hands free, pushed off the white cap and 

tried to liberate his ueck from the hOiUer. At length he was overpowered and 

the drop fell : but the wretched creitture sprang from it to tbe firm portion 

of the scafibld and seized tbe rope with his bands. Tbe hangman had the 

greatest difficulty iu forcing him into the gulf: but the cap bad fallen from 

his convulsed features which*were fearful to behold. His struggles even thus 

continued till Jack Ketch ended them hanging Jto bis legs. William Bous- 

field’s case was still horrible. He was co.ndemucd in 1856 for tbe murder of 

his wife apd three, clitlcfreQ : aud while uiul^r seutenca of death he attempted 

to commit suicide by throwing himself on the fire iD*bis cell. Wh^u brought 

out for execution be wastunable to stand, aud vaa carried to the scuSold by 

• • • ^ 
four men. When, howei%r,ffi>he hangman bad drawn the bolt and the drop 

fell, Bousfield drew hiluaelf up slowly aud clutched the right side of the 

drop with his feet. He whs pushed doff again, but three times be succeeded in 

fegaiuiug foothold ai^d reta,rdTug strangulation, which was only accomplished 

when the hangman added his weight to that of the struggling body. It is 

Qu record that the mob on both Occasions was excited to the pitch of madness 

by the spectacle ; just as the fraptiu struggles of Madame Dubarry under the 

Quillotiue neatly put a period to the excesses of the Reign of Terror. 
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actions brought at law for words spoken, for'I remember a story 
told by IVIr. Justice Twisden, who was present when a judgment 
for w'ords spoken was arrested, and the plaintiff exclaimed, ' If I 
had thought this, I would have had hjs blood !' ” So true it is that 
law is built on the base passion revenge. The defence were 
conducted by Mr. Gurney,—a well-known Norfoll-; name—-who 
was, of course, Impar XchiHei. He tried to prove tina his client 
used the objectionable phrases in what we should call a Pick¬ 
wickian sense. The jury thought otherwise, and returned Si 
verdict for the plaintiff with £z,ooo damages. 

F. H. SK.RINE. 
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HISTORY OF THE NATIVE ^ND ANGLO^ 
INDIAN JOUIiNALS OF BENGAL. 

Englishman. —Mr. Stocqueler went to Bombay as an officer 
in charge of a company of soldiers in i8fg, and by dint of un¬ 
daunted perseverance, soon became of great service’in administra¬ 
tive work of the regiment, made himself in^espensable, in 
fact, obtained his discharge, entered the Secretariat, and, 
eventually, became connected with'the press. The editing of 
the Bengal Herald was made over to him by its proprietor, Mr. 
Samuel Smith. Mr. Stocqueler says :—“ Circumstances favour¬ 
ed my design. The John Bull, a daily paper, which professed 
Toryism and was read with pleasure by ancient Civilians who 
abhorred Liberalism in its most moderate and diluted form, wa^ 
for sale. It had beeji the property of one of the houses which had 
become insolvent in 1832.. The assignees desired to get a purchas¬ 
er. The price asked for was*;Ci,800= 18,006 Rs. I made an offer, 
which was at once accepted, and'I'becamp the editor and proprietor 
of^ a Conservative journal. Glancing at the subscription list 
I found it did not number 250 names and, among these, one-half 
were greatly and hopelessly in arrear with their subscription. The 
advertisements had dwindled do\vn to two or three columns. la 
the midst of my perplexity I decided to change the name of *^ohn 
Bull. The John Bull became the Englishman and a liberal 
platform was assumed. Neither the Harkaru, nor the Indian 
News, two established liberal journals* went frfr enough for a certain 
cl^ssof readers. They were entirely allied to t];ie banjerupt mem¬ 
bers of the two of the colldpsed farms. This made them a host 
of enemies. Assisted iwith capital by the enlightened Dwarka 
Nath Tagore, I at once tnfaged the literary services of *^ir John 
Peter Grant who hadfeiUijned the puisqe judgeship of the Bombay 
Court, rather than allow its.indep'bndence to be t&mpered w ith ; of 
Mr. John Faily Leitli, a young barrister, who was then working his 
way to that high position he has «ince deservedly attained as a 
pleader before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; of 
Mr. Charles Thackeray, another bairister (uncle of William 
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Makespeace Thackeray); and of Mr. Hough who fiad been a 
missionary in Burmah. To these gentlemen was assigned all the 
grave work, I did the nonsense myself. With this staff, operation 
was commenced. To add to all the .other causes of success, 
Lord William Bentinck afforded me the warmest countenance and 
support. i^rd William invited me frequently .to Government 
House, and encouraged the’utmost freedom of discussion, admit¬ 
ting that he knew the^ /alue of t^ie press to the Government. He 
lent me newspapers, afforded me with local information and show- 
. ed the upper crusts by his example that he saw nothing very 
alarming in the ultra-liberalism which had eclipsed the mildewed 
theories of my brethren. The success which had attended the 
establishment‘of the Oriental Sporting Magazine at Bombay 
induced me to‘repeat the experiment in Calcutta. The Bengal 
Sporting Magazine produced a most unexpected result.” Mr. Stoc- 
queler also started the United Service yournal, a milltarj' and civi¬ 
lian Magazine, and the Oriental Observer^ a weekly literary journal 
which did not live long. After his departure from Calcutta, a few 
years later, nothing was heard of either the service journal or the 
literary weekly. Lord Macaulay, who was then in India, availed 
himself of an acquaintance with Mr. Stocqueler to have his e.ssay on 
the Life of Sir James Mackintosh, written for tlje Edinburg Review, 
printed, and half a dozen Qopies posted to t^ie editor of the Blue 
and Yellow quarterly, so anxious was t)ie essayist that the communi¬ 
cation should not be lost., An a'gent was sent to Bombay to pre* 
pare a separate newspaper'on the arrival of each mail and send it 
direct to subscribers, but the enterprise failed. .Mr. Stocqueler 
then sent his sub-editor to England to prepare a paper in England 
Yor each hiail and despatch it'direct to subscribers. A similar 
enterprise was displayed by the editor during the Afghan 
war, and the Englishman’s correspondence added to the fame of 
the paper. At this time he started a jburnal in Delhi with the 
view of giving bis subscribers in the N.-W. P. early intelligence 
from Afgha\^istan) but the project failed. Buying his nine yea5;s* 
ownership, Mr. Stocqueler was once cast in dariiages for libel by 
the Supieme Court, and on another occasion he fought a duel 
with a fire-eating old Colonel, over a squabble about the food given 
to the children in a school maintained ^£or* the members of the 
military service. In 1843 Mr.. Stocqueler disposed of the paper 
♦which had cost him £i,Soo for ;^i8,000, and as he was going to 
England he accepted the post; of London correspondent for tlje 
'Harkaru, which was offered by Jlhe theq editor Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) J. W. Kaye. 
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The Calcutta daily contemporaries of the Englishman at 
this time were the Indian Gazette, the Hurkaru, the Courier, the 
Eastern Star. None of them is now in existence. During the 
days of Lord Canning when the censorship was revived, and the 
Friend of India suffered, the Englishman had a narrow escape 
from similar treatment. In the Iiuygo disputes it became the 
special idol of the planters and the non-official community generally 
from the indiscriminating way in which «it espoused their cause 
against the native cultivators. In the sensational trial to which 
the Rev. Mr. Long of the Church Missionary Society was sub¬ 
jected, the Englishman w-as practically,the chief complainant and 
was thereby the means of the iraprisonmept of the humane 
Missionary for his exposure of the bad system of Indigo cultiva¬ 
tion generally. The Hurkaru espoused the cause of the planters 
in return for their pay, whereas Mr. Brett, the Editor of the 
Englishman, stated that he received money from the planters only 
in the form of subscription to his paper. 

Later on, through its plain-spokenness, the journal came into 
collision with Sir Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice of Bengal, 
but did not suffer much. In 1875 Mr. Barclay, who had been 
honoured by the Calcutta University by being made a fellotiv, be¬ 
came its editor.. He was connected with the Madras press before 
coming to Calcuttp. Until hia d«!ath M/. Sherley was the London 
correspondent of the Englishman. The Evening Mail, a tri¬ 
weekly issue of the Englishman,^vvAS established in 1864 by the 
proprietors of the older journal. The Englishman's Saturday 
Evening Journal is a weekly paper devoted to literature, &c., &c. 

The Friend of India.—\t was founded by Mr. J. C. Marsh- 
man in 1834. Mr. Meredith Townsend succeeded Marshmah as 
editor and proprietor. It was favoured markedly by one Gov¬ 
ernor-General after another, and* rival journalists called it, 
with an ill-concealed’sneer, the “courtly” Friend of India. It 
was the boast of its editor (whilst it was published at Serampore) 
and co-proprieJ.oV with Mr. Mer,edith Townseifd,—Dr. George 
Smith-—that the political principles of the Friend had always 
been Imperial in {ndian and liberal in English politics. Further, 
at the end of 1874, a meeting was held in Bombay to speed 
the retiring journalist ofji his way home from India, Its circula¬ 
tion at the beginning of iH6r was 3,466. The paper changed 
hands early in 1875. The reason for the change was the printing 
of ''the Annals of Indian /tdminis!rationT quarterly, at the 
Serampore Printing Press.* The extent and accuracy of the 
Friend's information rendered it the leading journal in the East. 
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-Ol Mr. Marshman’s conduct of the paper, the editor of the States¬ 
man, (Calcuttii) Mr. J. W. O’Sullivan (since dead), one of the oldest 
journalists in India, said “ Mr. j. C. Marshman is a venerable 
gentleman, by a very long way the ablest, soundest, and pleasant¬ 
est editorial writer of whom the journalism of India has ever 
been able to boast." In 1^865, during the height of Indigo orisis, 
the indigo policy of the planters w;as supported the Friend of 
India in direct contrad^Iclion to the views enunciated previously 
by Mr. Marshman and Townsend. The better traditions of the 
paper w'ere maintained during the time Dr. George Smith 
was part-proprietor and editor though the tone at times was 
decidedly anti-native. In 18yi Dr. Smith proceeded to England 
on furlough, leaving Mr. Routledge^ formerly on the staff 
of the Spectator, in charge as editor. Mr. Routledge’s manage¬ 
ment ot the Friend of India certainly added a spice and piquancy 
'to Indian journalism much as the red and green chillies do to the 
national curry and rice. On leaving India, Mr. Routledge became 
for some time editor of the Bradford Observer and afterwards 
famine correspondent of the Times, subsequently contributing 
articles on Indian affairs to Macmillan'ls Magazine. Before 
leaving India, he was presented with an address by the natives of 
Bengal. Before the Friend of India changed hqnds in 1874, the 
post of Calcutta correspondent tw the Times had been a perquisite 
of the editor of the Friend. Dr. Smith went to England to the 
'Daily Review (Edinburgh). The Friend of India was left under 
-the editorial management Of IVfr. Hooper, formerly of the Madras 
Mail, and a little while after, it was sold to Mr. Knight. 

The Indian Daily News ,—It first appeared in August, 
t 86^1. It was' placed under the editorial care of Capt. G. R. 
Fenwick. Within a few days a quarrel arose between the 
directors and the editor, which led to the separation of Mr. 
Fenwick, who retired in November 1864. Mr. G. A. Stack 
was promoted from* the sub-edilorship to tho higher place, and 
Mr, J. Wilson* was*offered jche sub-editorshi|)^ The staff re¬ 
mained unchanged till ‘October of the following year, when Mr. 
Wilson left to tajte charge of another paperf At the end of tire 
year Mr, Stack was dismissed, and Mr. Besem*eres, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Wilson, was placed in charge^t M^. JVforewood (now tire 
Rev. Mr. Morewood) was made sub;ecJitor. *8000, as the experiment 
was not very successful, the directors placed the editorial manage¬ 
ment of the paper in the hands of Mr. Wilson. This was in May, 
•1866. In the next year Mr. James WUson amj Mr. John Alfred 
Parker arranged for the purchase of .the paper and were sole 
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proprietors.. The success of the fndian Daily News under Mr. 
Wilsou’s editorship proved' fatal to the old Hurkaru, the copy¬ 
right of which had been purchased by Mr. Wilson. 

The Calcutta Examiner. —It was a daily paper and had', 
an existence of from two to three years as a daily; but it. 
bad a prior, existence for a year or two as a weekly in form^ 
of its London namesake. It was started by Mr. Besemere after 
he left the Indian Daily News. It subsequently passed into, 
the hands of Mr. Furrel of the Englishfitan and shortly it became 
a daily with Captain Fenwick as editor. But that gentleman soon 
left it, placing it in charge of Mr. J. W. O’Sullivan, who had 
formerly charge of the “ Pheenix." The Examiner gave up the 
ghost it' 1^72. • 

The Indian Observer was first established in February 1871. 
The paper ceased to exist in 1875, when its good-will was pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Robert Knight. From its ashes arose the present 
Statesman. The Observer was a weekly paper. It was 
uncompromising in tone, scholarly in language, and generally, 
clever. It represented the Civil Service, the Army, and the 
Uncovenanted Service. It was practically suppressed by Lord, 
Mayo, the Strachey brothers, and Sir George Campbell, wdio pro¬ 
hibited Civilians from writing for it. The first editor was Colonel 
Osborne. The fone at the outset was strongly anti-native. It 
was during Col. Osborne’s editorship that the celebrated article, 
entitled “ The Babu Raj,”» appeared. Soon after. Col. Osborne 
gave up charge of- the paper, in oo’nsequence, as was believed, of 
a misunderstanding with the proprietory. He addressed some 
letters to his successor, which duly appeared in the paper, in 
explanation of the views unforced in the article headed “'j'he 
Babu Raj." The effect of those letters was to take away the 
poison of the article. Mr. Ingram, pf the High Court bar, took, 
up the Observer and edited it for some time. He sliowed con¬ 
siderable ability in both the editorial paragraphs and thejeaders.. 
Mr. C. C. Macrae.also; of the same bar, did the paper for a few, 
months during ‘its deuline. Mr. W. E. HI Forsyth, Clerk of the 
Crown, High Court^ and Assistant Secretary to the Government, 
of Bengal, was for ftowe time the editor of the'///<//«>< Observer. 
He was popularly believed to bo the author of the article 
headed " TiberiusF 'j^he parallel was ingenious between the 
Roman Emperor and feir Geotge Campbell. It was read univer¬ 
sally and gave great offence to'Sir George Campbell. 

The Indian Observer. —I'he Indian Observer was a weekly^ 
paper, started in Ftbruary 1871, after the Examiner had.ceased ta> 
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be a weekly. It was edited for a time by Mr. W, H, Stuaforth 
who subsequently server} in a similar capacity in the Statesman,. 
While negochiting with Mr. Townsend and Dr. George Smith for 
the purchase of the Friend of India, Mr. Knight conceived the 
idea of buying up the Indian Observer. This he did. Mr. Knight 
ought to be called the “Cormorant of the Indian Press." In 
1859 he bought the in i860 and i86i absorbed 

{t) t\\e Bombay Standard, tkiewtdae'Bombay Telegraph -, he next 
started the Indian Economist, Agricultural Gazette and Statistic 
cal Reporter; then the Statesman of Bombay and Calcutta. He 
found his appetite gone after absorbing the Friend of India and; 
the Indian Observer (oil^ind vinegar). 

the Indian L^eader. —James Hutton started and edited it. It 
proved a short-lived^concern. 

The Indo'European Correspondence. —It was started by the 
late Roman Catholic Archbishop Van Hurle on ist of July, 1^65. 
It was u weekly journal. 1 he proprietor of this Romanist organ 
is the Roman Catholic Vicar Apostolic of Calcutta, for the time 
being, at present Archbishop Steins. The /. E. Correspondence 
took the place of the Bengal Catholic ' ‘erqld, which, up to July 
1865, was the only Roman Catholic paper of Calcutta, its editor 
in 1874 was Henry Sljea, S.J. 

The Indian Church Oazette. —This is a w\;ekly publication 
issued by the proprietor .of the* Calcutta Review, Mr. Thos. S. 
Smith. , . 

Hie Bengal Times .—Th§ Bengal Times was established on 
the 1st of January, 1871, by Mr. E, C. Kemp, who*still conducts 
it. It is a conservative Journal. The Bengal Times is the Phoenix 
of the late Dacca News, a weekly, paper, established by Mr. 
Alexander Forbes in 1856. The Dacca News passed into the hands 
of Mr. Kemp in May, 1868. ^ It had passed from the hands of 
its foundar, Mr. A. Forbes, to those of Mr. N. P. Pogose, a 
Zemindar of Dacca. Thpte can ^be no doubt that the Bengal 
Times, ‘under Mr. I^emp, is conducted wdlli vigour, but at times 
the tone becomes strotigly anti«native. . * 

The Darjeeling News. —This w'as established in 1868 by 
Mr. J. T. Nash. ‘The proprietor was Mr.^W* LI)od. It expired 
in 1877. t 

the Phoenix (1855 A.D.)—This jpurnal w.ls started on the loth 
November, 1855, by Mr. H. D. C<iick wfio w'us editor and part 
proprietor. Mr. Chick was a Government servant in the Marine 
Department. This paper was the best informed journal of the 
day, end noted for the priority, correctness and tomplcleness of its 
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intelligence. |t became a daily in June i 8 $ 6 . For information,, 
a ahort-hand writer was sent daily to the Military Secfetary, Sir 
Richard Birch, for the substance of all the intelligence of the day 
that Government wished to make public. The Private Secretary 
likewise, at all hours, sent items of important news to the editor, 
and, if of urgency, even at midnight. Mr. J. W. O’Sullivan edited 
the paper with great ability until its death? 

The Annals of Indian Administration (1856 A.D.)—In 1856. 
Mr. Meredith Townsend submitted to Sir Cfecil (then Mr.) Beadon, 
the Home Secretary, a plan for publishing an indexed epitome of 
the principal Reports annually issued by the Supreme and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, and of some of the Indian Blue-books laid 
before Parliament. • 

The first part appeared in that year. la 133 pages the 
editor epitomised just 2,500 pages of official reports. Soon 
afterwards he published a Thesaurus, or general index to all 
the published records of Government previous to 1856. Lord 
Canning, then the Governor-General, expressed approval of the 
work, which continued to appear in quarterly parts. In 1863 
Mr. George Smith, L.D., obtained from Lord Elgin the ap¬ 
pointment of president of the Calcutta Statistical Committee 
to draw up a uniform statistical Analysis of the Administra¬ 
tion Reports anuifally submitted to Parliament. In that Com¬ 
mittee Mr. Bullen, President of the Ber^gal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, took charge of the commercial statistics, and Mr. R. 
II. HoUingberry^(died in 1894) of the financial statistics, both of 
which for all India are now promptly issued iq monthly and 
annual volumes by the Financial Pepartment. Dr. Smith drew 
up the plan and detailed tabbies of the present Administration 
Reports, and Sir George (then Mr. Justice) Campbell filled in the 
details of the Judicial portion of that, plan. After a few years 
spent in referring the scheme to the Secretary of State and the 
provincial Governments, it was finally adopted .w'ith a few modi¬ 
fications to suit local peculiarities. On the^ 23rd, May 1873, 
the Government of India ordered* the fyrther development 
of the plan, by a cjivision into five years’ and one year's 
subjects." • • 

Lord Dalhou.sit^ at thp time of his retirement allowed an 
annual grant of Rs. S,600 for the Annals of Itldian Administra¬ 
tion, commenced fjy Mr. Townsen’d as an independent publication 
in 1857. This subsidy was granted for hjs unscrupulous advo¬ 
cacy of the Annexation policy gf that Governor-General. Lord 
Northbrook slopped ‘this subsidy in 1875. It was Sir Cecil 
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Beadon who first took away the paper contract from the Seram-- 
pore concern. The Indian Economist^ edited by Mr. Robert 
Knight white he was Assistant Secretary to the Bengat'Govern-, 
ment during Sir George Campbell’s regime, wap another paper 
that was subsidized by Government to the extent of 8bo copies, 
per month. 

The Education Gazette; A.D.)—It was the late lamented; 

Rai Bhudev Mookerjee Bahadoor who suggested to Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt the idea of publishing an Educational Gazette. Thus on 
the 6lh July, 1856, the Education Gaaette was ushered into 
existence mainly through the official influence of Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt. Its editorial management was entrusted to the Rev. 
Mr. O’Brien Sthith. At first the Government aid amounted to 
seventy-five Ru|/ees. Subsequently the amount was doubled, and 
then it increased to three-hundred Rupees. In i860 the Rev. 
Mr. O’Brien Smith resigned his post, and the Government ap¬ 
pointed Babii Peari Charan Sirkar as its editor and manager. But 
in 1868 a change came. On the 7lh May, a serious collision took 
place on the E B. S. Railway, and the Government was much 
offended for some scathing articles that appeared in the paper 
on the subject. Babu .Sircar resigned, and Babu Bhudev accept-., 
ed its editorial charge in December 1868, being requested by 
both the Lieutenant-Governor and the Director Mr. Atkinson. 
Afterwards he became*its fide proprietor. When he died, 
in 1894, he left a large sum for the maintenance of the journal: 
In 1855 the celebrated ()o*et, Babu Ranga Lai Banerjee, acted as 
sub-editor of the journal under Mr. Smith. 

The Shome l^rohash (1858 A.D)—Immediately after the 
suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny,.the late venerable Pundit Isvvar 
Chunder Vidyasagar and his friend Pundit Dwarkaiiath Bidya 
Bhushan, a Professor of the Sanskrit College, first conceived the 
idea of bringing out afi'st-class Bengali hebdomadal. The Shome 
Prohask was started in November 1858. ft is said that some of the 
first numbers of th’vs paper were edited by Vidyasagar himself, and 
the paper was afterwards made over to Pundit Dwarka Nath Bidya 
Bhushan, who, conducted it for several y,ears with great ability. 
His mantle has now fallen on Pundit* I^ilash Chunder Bidya 
Bliushun, M.A. It is still read by, Civilijflis and other Euro¬ 
peans for the sake of acquirifig a* knowledge of the Bengali, 
language. 

The Grambarta Prahashiha’ (1863 A.D;)—^The Gramharta- 
Prakashika, edited by the late, Babu Hurry Nath Mozumdar, a 
patriotic gentleman of Kuinarkhaii in the district of Nuddea.^ was. 
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'Contemporaneous with the Shome Prokask, and did great service 
in ventilating the grievances of the Indigo ryots of ^ubna and 
Nuddea. He wrote a series of articles against Babu Debendra 
Nath Tagore who possesses a large zemindary in Pubna and the 
neighbouring districts. 

The Indian Mirror (i86i A.D.)—It was in the year i86o 
that the rayyets and zemindars of NadSea, Jessore, Rajshaye, 
Moorshidabad and Pubna revolted against their Indigo masters. 
Hurrish Chandra Muklierjee, the editor of the Hindoo Patriot^ 
took up the cause of the helpless rayyets. Mr. Mano Mohun 
Ghosc, who, as a citizen of Krishnaghur, had ample opportunities 
of knowing the hardships and oppressions committed by the 
Indigo planters, used to write almost every weeic, long letters 
to that journal, on this all-absorbing topic of the*day. After the 
death of Hurrish Chandra, the Hindoo Patriot showed signs of 
decadence, and Mr. Giiosc started the fortnightly Indian Mirror 
in August 1861, with the pecuniary assistance of the venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore. Babu Norrendra Nath Sen, its present 
renowned editor, used to contribute to its columns. Captain 
Henry Palmer was its chief leader-writer in its infancy. Thus 
Mr. Ghose laid the foundation of a journal which, in fulness pf 
time, became a powerful daily organ of educated native public 
opinion in India. Tfie paper has novy Babu Norendro Nath Sen 
as its sole proprietor and editor. It is nbw conducted by him 
with the assistance of an able st*aff of waiters. 

It was in the, year 1878, the notorious swindler, Bani Gopal 
Mukherji of Krishnaghur, embezzled from the Nuddea Road-Cess 
Fund a sum of about ten lacs of rupees, and made himself non est 
for a few months, and roved abtnit the country in a filandestin& 
manner. He sometimes took refuge in the house of his cousin, 
the late Rai Jadu Nath. Rai Bahadur witkout his knowlege, and 
remained for a night or so* in the inner apartment of his palatial 
mansion. This fact was known to Dtibu Tardpada Bannerji, B*.L., 
a pleader of the local Judge's Court, who in a l^etter published in 
the Indian Mirror divulged the secret and theveby cast a reflec¬ 
tion on the said Rai Bahadur. 

On the publication of^he letter in question, Rai Jadu Nath 
Rai Bahadur requested the pditor of the Indian Mirror either to 
retract the imputations c^pl uptm his character, or to give up 
the name of the aifonymous correspondent. The editor having 
refused to do so in consultation with the writer of the letter 
who took the entire responsibility upon his shoulder, Babu 
Jadu Nath inatituded a libel case against the paper before Mr. 
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W. H. Gun, the Joint-Magistrate of Krishnaghur.' The case was 
heard for^a month or two, arid ably argued by Mr. Jackson, bar¬ 
rister-at-law, of the Calcutta High Court, and Babu Tarapada 
Bannerji, B.L., for the defence, and Mr. Mano Mohun Ghose, 
barrister-at-law, for the prosecution. The case was ultimately 
won by the editor of the Indian Mirror^ on the ground that the 
allegations made in the letter were made in good faith. 

During the Stat^ prosecution of the Bangabashi newspaper, 
on the i3lh August, 1891, Mr, Pugh, the Standing Counsel, applied 
to the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Beverley, for a rule calling 
on Babu Norendro Nath Sen, editor of the Indian Mirror, to show 
cause why he should not be punished for Contempt of Court. The 
alleged contempt was the publication, in the Indian Mirror, of 
a leading article, of which the material parts were as follows :— 

“The prorogation of Parliament has apparently left the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in the full exercise and enjoyment of irrespon¬ 
sible power, and it seems to be making the most of the opportu¬ 
nity. It must be said that the Government has been shewing 
unusual vigour and strength ; not the strength that will commend 
itself to the approval of all right-thinkmg men, but the strength, 
that is a mere display of rude physical force. The first feat of 
strength, or, more correctly speaking, of fgrce in the arena, has 
been, of course, the prosecution of the Ban^abashi newspaper on a 
charge of preaching sedition.’’ 

The article also referred to the Munipur affair; and there 
were further comments on the Bangabashi case thus :— 

“ It is for a Judge and Jury to decide, if the Bangabashi really 
preached sedition, while the controversy on the Age of Consent 
‘Bill was at its height. We were'lleartily opposed to that journal, 
and were altogether divided in the issues raised by the Age of 
Consent Bill controvers/. But the same inflexible feeling, which 
made us range against the Bangabashi, and on the side of the 
Government, th*e same feeling, we say, now prompts us to declare 
unequivoerrily thr»t tlie prejient action of the^Gwjvernment in prose¬ 
cuting the Banga 1 )ashi has every appearance of an attempt to 
stifle the voicu of Indian pubbe criticism.”' 

Mr. Mano Mohun Ghose, the generarfrmnd and protector of 
the native press pf Bengal, appeared;on behalf of Babu Norendro 
Nath Sen and denied that there was any thing in the article 
which amounted in the slighest-degree to contempt of Court. 

The sedate, calm and cefnscientious Chief Justice settled this 
dispute by requiring the editor rtobto write any thing on the case 
till it was finished. 
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The Bengalee (with which is incorporated the Indian Public 
'Opinion, 1861 A.D.)—It was in the year i86i, that the Bengalee 
was first ushered into existence by tlie late Baba Grish Chunder 
'Ghose, a valiant knight of the pen and colleague of Hurrish 
Chunder Mukherjee. He conducted the journal for a period of 
nearly eight years after which Babu JBacharam Chatterjee, the 
late Duputy-Magistrate Babu Tara ‘Prasad Chatterjee, the late 
Babu Rajkristo Mukherjee, and a host of pther writers conduct- 
'ed it for sometime. In 187S, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea cast 
a longing look on the field of journalism. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till 1879 that the paper was purchased by him. Babu 
Bacharam was willing to make over his journal to^any competent 
person he could find. Mr. Surendra Nath acc6rdingly expressed 
his desire to take charge of* the paper and to buy the proprietory 
right. The bargain was struck and with little more than a 
hundred subscribers he began to conduct the journal. Within 
the short space of two years, the paper regained its former 
prestige, and the Bengalee now^ a circulation of nearly 1400. 
it was on the memorable 28th April 1883, that Mr. Surendra Nath 
published an editorial ifote in his newspaper, on the authority 
of the now defunct hebdomadal, the Brahmo Public Opinion, 
eriticiiing the conduct of Mr. Justice Norris, of the Calcutta High 
Court, in connexion with a case in which a Hindu idol (Sala- 
gram) had been brought into Court. The Brahmo Public Opi¬ 
nion being then conducted by a native Attorney of the High Court, 
Mr. Surendra Nath naturally believed, as was afterwards stated 
in his affidavit, that the statement contained in that journal was 
true; and as no contradiction appe^^d in any of the newspapers, 
he, as a journalist, naturally fefbindignant, and in the ’interest df 
the public, and with the purest of motives wrote as follows !— 

“ We have now,'however, amongit us a Judge, wdio, if he 
does not actually recall to mind the days of Jeffreys and Scroggs, 
has certainly^done enough, within tfie short time'that he has filled 
the High Court Beqch, to shew how unworthy he is, SlcP 

Scarcely four days ha*d elapsed since thft appearance of this 
paragraph in the Bengalee, when on the 2nd of May, Mr. Justice 
Norris took-his seat and ifsued a rule on Mr. Surendra Nath and 
his printer Ram Rnm^r Dey to shew cause why they should not 
be punished for contempt of Covert. Only two days’ time w'as 
allowed them to prepare to answer the charge ; and, on the 4th 
of May, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjea, barriSter-at-law, instructed by Babu 
Gonesh Chunder Chunjer, appeared for Mr. Surendra. The latter 
expressed regret and apologized, but his apology was not accepted. 

0 
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The case came to a speedy close. Judgment was, however, 
reserved tilLthe following morning, when IVfr. Surendra Nath was 
sentenced to two months’imprisonment on the civil side of the 
Presidency jail. A fine was not imposed on him on the ground 
that “ it would be a mere nominal penalty." Of the five Judges, 
viz., the Hon'ble Sir Richard Garth, Chief Justice, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Cunningham,'the‘Hon’ble Mr. Justice McDonell, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Norris, and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Romesh 
Chunder Mitter, the firk four were unanimous in their opinion., 
the last being the only dissentient Judge in the case. Mr. “Justice 
Mitter differed from his brother Judges. Mr. Surendra Nath ^ 
having taken the responsibility on his own shoulders, Ram 
Kumar Dey was' let off. 

The punishment Of Mr. S. N. Banerjea took the public by 
surprise. The power claimed by the court of punishing for 
'contempt committed outside its precincts is exceedingly doubt¬ 
ful. It was contended by the Judges that the comments in the 
Bengalee referred to a case still pending before the court. There 
could be no doubt, however, that the idoMneident, which only had 
formed the topic of the Bengalees remarks, was no longer before 
the court. The case, therefore, of the Bengalee was in every way 
similar to that of the Englishman. In the latter, Chief Justice 
Sir Barnes Peacock let off tljje editor. Mr. 5 . N. Banerjea also 
ought to have been let off. His counsel shduld have argued the 
questions of law involved jn thd lule. The punishment might 
have been a foregone conclusion. Yet the liberty,of the press in 
India would have considerably advanced if the pretensions of the 
High Court Judges to punish for such contempt had been properly 
discussed. ‘The tnglishmiMs case was argued by Messrs. Paul 
and Kennedy, two of the best Counsel that one could think of engag¬ 
ing in such a grave matter. It was the u-niversal opinion of the 
country that Mr. S. N. Banerjea was not fortunate in the matter 
of Ws Counsel. * Messrs. Paul and Kennedy had shown that the 
pov^r claimed by ^ir Barnes Peacock of punishing for contempt 
committed outside .the precincts of the coUrt was one which had 
not been claimed or exercised by any coui;t in England for the 
last three hundred years. This could^^not certainly be due to a 
lack of occasion. It, therefore, appeared that such power was 
surely a relique of the judicial system’tjiat had been in force during 
the days of the Tudors. Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee probably thought 
that tire tendering of an apology would at once secure the safety of 
his client. When, however, it wsi.s found that his client could nqt 
t)e saved by the course he had advised him to take, every man 
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who. took an interest in the case loudly said that (hat foresight 
which usually, distinguished Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee had abandoned 
him on this occasion. The punishment of Mr. S. N. Banerjca 
created a sensation the like of which had never been witnessed iu 
this country. The whole school-going population of Bengal went 
into mourning. Even elderly men sdid that Mr. Surendra Nath, 
was undoubtedly a martyr in the cause of his fellow countrymen. 

Mookerjee's Magazine {iZ 6 i A.D.)“-^his celebrated Journal 
which marks an epoch in the history of Indian journalism 
was the first and foremost among the monthly magazines of, 
India. It was founded in l86i by the late lamented Dr. Sambhu 
Chandra Mookerjee with the co-operation. c?f his celebrated 
compeers, the late lamented Hurish Chandra Mookerjee and 
Grish Chandra Ghosh. It first appeared in February i86i, and- 
within five months came to an abrupt close not so' much for 
want of support as for the grave literary burden which Dr. 
Mookerjee was called upon to bear in consequence of the 
death of Hurish Chandra Mookerjee. It again appeared in the 
year 1872. The first number was published in August of that 
year. The celebrated Baroda Pamphlet was published in .three 
numbers from March 1875 to May of the same year. It occupied 
numbers xxviii, jfxix and xxx of t[ic journal. The following were 
the contributors of*the Magazine. The late Grish Chandra Ghosh, 
the late Ashutosh Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., the late Dr. Rajah 
Rajendralala^Mitra, Babu Ras Bchari Bose, Ram Sarma, Pandit 
Prannath Saraswati, the late Babu Kristo Das Pal, Mr. G. C. Dutla, 
Sashi Chandra Dutta, Mr. Moodeliar, the late Michael M. S. 
Dutta, B. Venaeck Shastreo,, Mr. James H. Rainey,, Captain X. O. 
Underwood, Babu Saroda Charan Mitter, Maharajah Sir Jotendra, 
Mohan Tagore, K.C.S.I., and the Honi’ble Justice Dwarkanath Mit- 
ler. Dr. Sambhu Chandra says, in his letter to Sir Salar Jung, as 
follows:—“This periodical has a double'character—first that of a. 
non-exclusive liberal Indian journal open to all rajes, creeds and, 
parties through* which* civil, militdry an(^ non-official European 
writers address the public.” “ The second character of the Maga¬ 
zine is that of thek>nily organ, in all India, of the most advanced 
native culture and aspirations.” 

In 1876 it ca.m& tohn abrupt close. The last is.sue consisted 
of numbers xlii*to xlv, from August to December 1S76. Having 
been in arrears, it came out in’.|878. The periodical had for its. 
publishers, Messrs. Berign^ /in’d Co., 12, Lai Bazar, Calcutta. It 
was printed at thh Presidency Press, J. N. Ghose and Co., 79*, 
Benlinck Street, Calcutta. 
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Somaj Durpaa (1871 A.D,)—One of the early numbers of 
the Somaj Darpan, contained a squib upon Mr. Campbell and. 
Mr. Bernard. 'I'he editor published a letter under the heading 
The Parlour Hazaribagh^ designed to hold the Lieutenant- 
Governor up to ridicule. 

Mr. Campbell, instead of enjoying the fun, took offence at 
the publication of the letter' He found in the paper a notice 
to the effect that “ letters or articles for publication as alsa 
all subscriptions are to be sent to Babu Jasoda Nundun Sircar,. 
Deputy-Inspector of Schools at Khulna. From this notice, he 
thought him to be the editor or proprietor of the paper and 
suspended him. ^ The Deputy-Inspector stated that a relative of 
his was its proprietor, and the notice w'as inserted in the paper 
wiihout his Itnowlecfge. 

Babu Jasoda Nundun Sirkar, an inhabitant of Jougrara, five 
miles from Bhastara. The Somaj Darpan was started by Babuk 
Jasoda Nundun Sirkar in•i5’71 at Khulna (Jessore) while he was 
Deputy Inspector of Schools of that district. For having publish¬ 
ed the squib referred to above, Babu Jasoda Nundun was ulti¬ 
mately dismissed from Government servree. The paper was 
then transferred to Calcutta and placed under the editorial charge 
of his brother, Babu Rohini Nundun Sirkar. ,Babu Rohini was 
one of the best Bengali writers. In 1875 Babu Jasoda Nundun 
was offere'd the post of the manager of the estate of Rai Dhunput 
Sing Bahadur of Moorshidabad. The office of the paper at 
C.'dcutta was 35, Chore-Bagan Lane. From the ist January 1876,, 
Babus Rohini and Jasoda began to publish a monthly journal 
“ Akakini ” by name. 

' Bunga Lfarsan (1872.)—The appearance of this Bengali 
monthly magazine, the Cornhill of Bengal, in 1872, marked a 
new era in native journalism. It was ably edited by the late 
Babu Bankim Chandra^ Chatterji, and his* brother Babu Sanjib 
Chandra Chatterji. * The latter wrote a masterly article on the 
pseudo Raja Pratap Chand,,which exhaustively dealt with all 
the intricate aspects *of that interesting case relating to the 
Burdwan Raj. The late learned scholar, Babp Tara Prosad Chat¬ 
terji, wrote some papers on Positivism. Cabii Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji edited the^ paper for only fopr ygars^, and his brother 
Sanjib Chandra then took the editorial chair. It came to a close 
in 1882. . * 

The Amrita Bazar Patrikk (1868 A.D.)—This renowned 
journal originally appeared as a digloL (Bengalee and English) 
hebdoraadiil in 1868 after the name of the mother of the immortal 
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Ghosh brothers'. It appeared in full English dress from the time 
when Lord Lytton and his Couaciiiors passed the Ga|rging Act. 
From that date it became an English weekly. It became a 
daily broad sheet after the agitation on the famous Age o| 
Consent Bill in 1^891. It rose to a prosperous condition under 
the editorial charge of Babu Shishir I^umar Ghosh. In 1869, 
a libellous article, under the Pathak-Janer Priti 

had appeared in it, casting j-eflection on one Mr^ 
Wright. Mr. Munro., now a Missionary, was then Magistrate 
of Jessore. He punished Babu Raj Kristo Mitter, a Govern¬ 
ment officer, with imprisonment for having written that article. 
Babu Shishir EJuraar Ghosh was also prosecuted before Mr. West- 
land (now Sir James Westland, K.C.S.I., Finhnce Minister to 
the Government of India), then Magistrate of* Jessore, on the 
charge of concealment of evidence. He was acquitted by the 
High Court of Calcutta through the able advocacy of Mr. Mano 
Mohan Ghosh. In 1872 the head-quarters of the ^aper were 
transferred from Jessore to Calcutta through the liberality of 
Raja Degamber Mitra, C.S.I. 

It is now conducted By Babus Shishir Kumar Ghose, Moti Lai 
Ghose, Kishori Mohan Sirkar, M.A., B.L., Pleader, High Court, 
and a staff of other writers, with great ability. 

On the 26th August, 1889, Lori Lansdowne and his Coun¬ 
cillors placed the Official Secrets Act_ (52 and 53 V'lctoria 
chapter 53) on the Indian Statue book. His Lordship referred 
to the Amrita •Bazar PafrMa, which had published a con¬ 
fidential Foreign Office document touching the state of the 
Cashmere frontier, as the justification of the Act. In this, 
his Lordship was certainly in •error. The Official Secrets Act 
had been passed by the British Parliament as a Statute of the 
United Kingdom. It'had run the gauhtlet of Radical criticism. 
The Radicals did not smell a rat. There was nothing in it that 
could endanger the liheity of the press. The sole* object for wliich 
it was passed was tq prevent a subjecf of the crown*from giving 
information to an enemy,* actual or possible? about the military 
dispositions of the Government and plans of forts .and defensive 
works. Doubts were entertained about the applicability of the 
Act to India. The ^ecr,etary of State for India accordingly direct¬ 
ed the Indian Legislature to p^ss the Act as it stood for India, 
Lord Lansdowne is no lawyer. , He misconceived the object of 
the Act, without a word in explanat*jon telling the people of India 
that it was an English Statute tliat was being adopted by the 
Indian Legislature, his Lordship took it upon himself to go out of 
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ills way and make the very irrelevant observation that the objecfr 
of the Act was to prevent publication of such official documents, 
as the Amrita Bazur Pafrika bad published, relating; to Cashmere.. 
Those unfortunate observations of the Viceroy have produced 
teal mischief. The Indian bureaucracy loves secrecy and dark¬ 
ness. The idea was oauglit that the . Act discountenances the 
publication of any item of news that any official of Government 
chooses to regard as a<i official secret. Sir Charles Elliott proceed¬ 
ed to ridiculous lengths. The premature announcement in a 
newspaper of even the contemplated transfer of a public officer was 
regardedly Sir Charles Ellliott as an infringement of the Act. Sir 
Charles Elliott* was, however,, at last cured of his very erroneous 
notion. These explanations regarding the Official Secrets Act 
are necessary in view of the statement generally made that like 
the Vernacular Press Act, the Official Secrets Act owes its origin, 
to the Amr^a Bazar Pafrika. 

Sulava Samachar (1870 A. D.)—The Sulava Samachar was 
started in November, *1870, by the late lamented Babu Keshub. 
Cluinder Sen, since his return from England, and conducted most 
ably by the progressive Brahmos of his school. It inaugurated a. 
new era in vernacular journalism in Bengal. It was a weekly 
pice paper largely read and supported by t'he public. After a 
brillianjt and useful career extending over same years, the paper 
ceased to exist. 1 . 

The Bengal Magazine iiZT2 A|^D^—In August 1872, the late 
Rev, Lall Beliari Day started this monthly paper. It was printed 
and published by Babu R. C. Dass from the Victoria Press, 23,. 
Bancharam Ukkoor’s Lane, Calcutta. It contained 4*^ pages demy, 
octavo, and came out on the first day of every month. It came 
to an abrupt close in ^^83-. In the September number of the 
year 187430 article under the heading Hints on the Study of 
Engjish, by Crkious.’^ appeared, which exposed the mistakes 
which Messrs. Rowe and Webb had comtpitted in their gram¬ 
matical book of tfie same %iame. The editoi* gave his recollec¬ 
tions of his old school days, in a series of articles. A readable 
series of articles, under the beading “ I*;tcfi*ature of Bengal " by 
Arcydae, was pubUsIied in this Magazine.* It was regarded by 
some as an original contribution (o tlie subject. The late 
Rev. Dr. K M. Banerjee, Bafbus Kisory Ctand Mitter, J. C. 
Dutta, Gour Das Bysack, TaVa Prasad Chatterjee, B. A., Eshan 
Chandra Banerjee, Mahes Chandra Banerjee, Mrs. O. C. Dutt,. 
Keshub Chandra Sen, W.* C. Bonhefjee, Barrister-at-Law, Ch mdra 
Comer Dey, M.D., Ishwar Chandra Mitter, Brojendca Coomar Seal,,. 
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BA., B.L., Umesh Chandra Dutt, Principal, Krishnaghur College, 
were its contributors. Most of the articles used to ap^pear anony¬ 
mously. For all this, it was a feebler venture than its rival, 
Mookerjee’s Magazine. 

the Statesman and Friend of India (1875 A.D.)—The 
late Mr. Robert Knight started this celebrated daily journal in 
1875. Its first issue appeared on,the* 15th January, 1875. In 
December, 1876, the India was amalgamated with the 

Statesman. Mr. William Riach edited this {>aper daring the absence 
of Mr. Robert Knight from 1878—1883 with great ability and 
independence. Mr. William Riach strongly opposed the passing 
of Lord Lytton’s Gagging Act and ridiculed Mr. C. E. Buckland, 
the then Press Commissioner, in an article w'ritten on the 5th July, 
J879. For this famous vituperative article, Mr. C. E. Buckland 
(now Hon’We Mr. C. E. Buckland, C.I.E.,) stopped the press mes¬ 
sages by w'ay of revenge. But Mr. Riach in an elaborate letter 
published in the Statesman of July 21, 1879, clearetj himself from 
the imputations cast upon him, and Lord Lytton was pleased to 
restore the press messages to the Statesman. 

An Evening party, was held at the Albert Hall in August 
r883, in honour of Mr. Riach on the eve of his departure from this 
country. The Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjee, Babu Kristo Das Pal, Dr. 
Mohendralal Sircat, Babus Norendra Nath Sen and Surendra Nath 
Baiierjea took a prominent part in this»affair. About 150 native 
gentlemen, representing diffeiHint sections of the educated com¬ 
munity, were present. In May i879^*Mr. Robert Knight went to 
England to edit the London Statesman, and came back in 1883. 
In April 1886, Mr. Robert Knight was prosecuted for having 
written a series of articles under the inspiration of Dr. Jogendra 
Nath Battyacharyya against Mr. Thomas De Burgh Miller and 
Raja Bana Behari ^ Kapur, casting jeflections upon them for 
the misuse of the Slate treasury. Mr. Miller was charged 
with “gross exaction” and “ ta-iminal •misappropriation,” He 
thereupon brought a libel suit against Mr. Knight and his printer 
Mr. David Barfow which was lu'ard by^ \he rfon^ble Justice 
O’Kineally at the foprth Criminal Sessions held on the 21st July 
■of that year. But Mr» Miller died in the midst*of the case. Mr. 
W. 0 . Bonnerjee* ably defended Mr. Rtftiert Knight and his 
printer. After a protVactfed trial, the Jury unanimously acquitted 
the printer, and » verdict “ not guilty” by six jurors against three 
was passed in favour of the editor. But.the learned Judge ordered 
a retrial of the case, Mr. Kjiight at last compromised the case 
with the help of the late lamented Mr. George Yule. Dr. Sambhu 
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Chandra Mookerjee, of Reis and Rayvet, and Mr, R. D. Mehta> 
had stood bail for Mr. Robert Knight. Since the death of Mr. 
Robert Knight in 1890 the paper is being conducted by Messrs. 
Paul Knight, Robert Knight (Junior), &c., &c. Dr. J. Bowles 
Daly, LL.D., is a contributor to this paper; The paper at one 
time, had been mortgaged to the late lamented Raja Indra 
Chandra Singha of Paikpara.by Mr. Robert Knight. The Indian 
Economist^ The Indian Observer, and The Friend of India have 
all been merged into Hhis paper. But a weekly, by the name 
Friend of India and the Indian Observer, also appears from 
this press, 'the Indian Agriculturist was started by the late Mr. 
R. Knight in 1876 and is continued to this day by his able sons 
Messrs. Paul and Robert (younger) Knight 

Praja Bandht*-. —This paper, published from the Vyasa Press 
at Chundernagur, was suppressed by the Government of Lord 
Lansdow.ne by a notification issued on the 26th October, 1889. 
The Praja Bandhu was charged with having written the following 
articles that were the immediate cause of its suppression :— 

(1) that of July 12th on “the Englishman’s crooked policy;" 

(2) that of the 23rd August, on the Famine Fund ; 

(3) those of the 29th August—one headed “Brother, why 

seek to have the Raj any more ? " and the other on 

Cashmere affairs j 

(4) that of the 9th September on Casltmere ; 

(5) that of the ijth Septembec, also on Cashmere; 

(6) that of the 20th Sfe^Hember, 1889, on “ Englishmen, the 

benefactors of India." 

On the appearance of the first article, the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment reported, as requested by the ^preme Government, that its 
late editor, Babu Ashu Tosh Sen, was not long ago sentenced by 
the French Courts to (hr^e months’ imprisonment and fine for 
publishing a defamatory article about a priest, and his appeal was 
rejected. On the,expiry of bis term of imprisonment Babu 
Ashu Tosh Sen was again taken on the staff of the Praja Bandhu. 
The nominal editor ciuring.seteral months past, in Which interval 
the above articles appeared, was reported to J>e one Babu Nirode 
Chunder Banner]!, who was a cousin of Pabu Tinkury Bannerji, 
the managing prop 4 btor, a clerk in the office lif the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. c ^ * 

The Supreme Government held Tinkury Barfnerji responsible 
as a Government Educational qlerk for these articles and found 
him guilty of contravening the!sl;^nding orders as contained in 
the Resolution No. 19—1134, dated 8ih July 1875, He was, 
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therefore, dismissed from Government service. The circidation 
of the paper was slopped in British India under section* 19 of the 
Sea Customs Act, 1878, and section ho A of the Indian Post Olhce 
Act XIV of 1866. 

Banga 5 ashi (iSSi A.D.)—This paper was founded in i88t 
by Rabu Gyanendra Lai Roy, M.A., B.L., (who is novv private 
tutor of the Bankipore ward under tlie f^engal Board of Reve¬ 
nue), then a professor of the Metropolitan institution. Tliis lialf- 
anna paper has, be it said to its credit, produced a revolution, 
not only in popular cheap journalism, but also in the religious 
feelings of the Hindus of Bengal. Originally, it was not so con¬ 
servative as it is now. The first proprietors, so far as we know, 
were Babus Jogindr.i Chandra Bose and UpenSra Nath Sing 
Roy under whose careful management it gradually rose to 
eminence and acliieved a great success. The well-known Bengali 
writers, Babu Indra Chandra Banerji, a distinguished 'pleader 
of the Burdwan bar, and Babu Krishna Chunder Banerjee, are its 
chief editorial hclpsmen. They are a.ssisted by a staff of con¬ 
tributors whose literary fame had been established long before 
the paper came into exiiftence. At the head of these, stood Babu 
Akshaya Chunder Sii kar, B.L., of Chinsurah, editor of the defunct 
Shadharani newsj^jfiper. Babu Akshaya Chunder is, no doubt, 
a writer of power. But it is ridiculnus to see how his opinions on 
books are advertised by inferior authors as those of “ the ohe fore¬ 
most of Bengali critics and reviewers.”. Within a few years the 
paper became a*pow'er in the country, under the guidance of these 
literary men. It is a conservative organ of the Hindus of Beugal. 

In 1891, the famous ” Age of Consent Act ” was passed by 
Lord Lansdowne’s Governmenl; and the Bangabasht, as a leading; 
conservative journal, protested against it with all its might, and 
wrote a series of arOicles under the headings ” Our condition,” 
” An outspoken policy is’the best for uncivilized persons,” ” The 
most important and the first idea of flie unciv'ilized Hindu,” ” What 
will the end be? ” ^in’d ” Universal Death is ceriain "land others of 
the same class. Exasperated by these writings,L,ord Lansdowne and 
Sir Charles Elliott sanctioned the prosecution of,Babu Jogindra 
Chandra Bose, proprietdT, Babu Brajaraj Bannerji, manager, Babu 
Krishna Chunder Bann,erji,* editor, and Arunoctoy Roy, printer and 
publisher, of the paper. Om the ;/lh of August, Mr. Pugh, the Stand¬ 
ing Counsel, appfled for warranty against these gentlemen, under 
sections i24Aand5oo of the Indiap Penal Gode, but Mr. Handley, 
the Chief Presidency.Magistnate, issued the warrants under section 
i24Aonly. A Search warrant was next asked for and granted. Next 
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day, the defendants appeared with Mr. Hill and Mr. Lai Mohrm 
Ghose, bai‘risters-at-la\v. Application for bail was refused. On 
the nth of August, they were committed to the Sessions. Mr. 
Hill then applied to the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Beverley 
■for bail which was granted on executing a bond of Rs. 10,000 
and finding two securiljes of Rs. 10,000 each. The well-known 
Kabtraj Ganga Prasad Sen and Kabiraj Bejoy Kissen Sen stood 
bail for the proprietor^ Babu Jogindra Chandra ; Babu Gangadhur 
Banerjee, M.A., B.L, and Babu Surja Kanta Roy Chowdhury, 
Zemindar of Taki, for the editor, Babu Krishna Chandra ; Kabi- 
Taj Ganga Prasad Sen and Babu Jadu Nath Banerjee for the 
Manager Babu prajaraj; and Babus Jogesh Chandra Banerjee, the 
Manager of the ‘Canning Library and Jadu Nath Sanyal for the 
printer, Babu Arunodoy. The accused had applied to almost 
all the leaders of Calcutta society. None of them ventured to 
come forward for fear of offending the powers that be. Old 
Ganga Prasad, by coming forward himself and inducing others 
to join him, showed, the superiority of his mettle to that of the 
Rajas and Rajalings of the metropolis who had, as long as there 
was no danger, sahashed the Bangabashi \or those strong articles 
that were the cause of its misfortune but who at the first note 
of danger all fell away. The case was hoard by Sir Comer 
Patheram, and Mr. Jafkson,* ably argued qn behalf of the de¬ 
fendants. Copious extracts weje^ read from the Englishman, 
some of which went as f^r as, and some even further than, the 
Bangabashi in virulence of strictures on the Govetliiment. Indeed, 
every one felt that when the violence of the Englishman during 
the days of the Ilbert Bill controversy had been overlooked, the 
Governmenf acted with a peculTar inconsistency by seeking to 
punish the Bangabashi. After a protracted trial, the Jury brought 
in a verdict in which they were not unanimofis. The Chief Justice 
ordered a retrial of the case by a fresh Jury at the next Sessions. 
In the meantime, some of the members of the native press, except 
the Indian Mirrot and Rev and Rayyet, formed a press Associa¬ 
tion and induced the* Government to withdraw the case against the 
defendants on .their tendering an apology.* The case was there¬ 
upon withdrawn in §eptemberof that year. 'J^he letter containing 
the apology was published in the Bangabashi of that month. The 
number of subscribers of this paper, ai it appeared in the annual 
report of the Presidency Division, is about 2o,ooo. After its 
State prosecution Babu Arunodoy Roy severed off his connec¬ 
tion with the paper, and Babu ‘Kabalarain Chaltyapadhya was 
appointed printer and publisher. 
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Reis and Rayyet, (1882 A.D.)—In January, 1882, it was 
established by the late lamented Dr. Sambhu Chunder ,Mookerjee 
as an independent weekly journal, with a number of contributors, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Babu Jogesh Chandra Dutta, 
the late lamentec^ Pandit Prannath Saraswati, M.A., B.L., Nawab 
Abdul Lateef Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., Dr. Jogendra Nath Baftya- 
charya, Babu Sarada Prasad Bane,rjeet and last, though not 
least, Babu Kisari Mohan Ganguly, B:L., the learned translator 
of the Mahabharata. Since the death of *Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee in February, 1.894, it is being conducted by the 
old staff minus those that are removed by death. On the ablh 
June, 1890, Dr. Sambhu Chandra. Mookerjoe was prosecuted for 
having written, in Reis and Rayyet of the 17*11 May, 1895, a. 
semi-leading article under the heading “ Diseiise, Accident and 
Death " which contained some reflections upon the character of 
the late Babu Deno Nath MuHick. On the 14th June.he was 
warned by a letter from. Babu Gonesh Chandra Chandra request¬ 
ing h m to publish an apology for the libellous article. But on. 
refusal. Dr. Sambhu Chandra was prosecuted before Mr. N. P. 
Mindly, Offg. Presidency Magistrate, on the 26th June, 1890. 
The case was then committed to the Sessions of the High Court. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Wilson, the presiding Judge at the fourth. 
Giiminal Sessions field on Friday, ^the 18th July, ordered the 
accused to pay a fine of Rs, 500. Dr. Snmbhu. Ohandra.had for 
his Counsel, Mr. W, C. Bonnerjee. No defence was offered. The 
editor was open io correction and* was glad to accept the 
estimate of Babu D. N. Mullick’s character as put forth by 
his sons. Mr. Woodroffe was on the other side. The case 
will be long remembered for the very ignoble part played 
on the occasion by some of the leaders of Calcutta society. 
They egged on the prosecutors to the h^st of their power. The 
spectacle they presented was really like that of pack of jackals 
disturbing a lion embedded, in a mire. Tho prosecutors had great 
respect for Dr. Mookerjee. For all that, they could, not resist 
the influences brdught to bear upon'^hem* ^"flie case could have 
been settled, out of Court if only Dr. Mookerjee had accepted the 
term offered of v.isitihg^a particular magnate at* his house. Dr. 
Mookerjee refused«to compromise his dignity. It is woflhy of. 
remark that Mr. Woddroffe, vho represented the prosecution, 
sympathised with *he accused in *his trouble. Both during and 
after the proceedings, hundreds of .letters, from almost every part 
of India, were received by Dr. Mookerjee sympathising with 'him;, 
ih. his misfortune,. * ‘ AN OLD JOURNALIST.. 
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MR. GEORGE THOMTSON, M.P., 

4 

The Father oi-' Political Education in India. 

( Concluded.) 

In previous chapters, I said that Mr. Thompson, before hia, 
departme fronf India, look up the case of tlie Maharajah ofc 
Sattara for rcpr«sentation before the Court of Directors. On the 
51b July, 1845, the Court of Directors held u meeting at which 
Mr. George I'hompson made a representation on behalf of the 
<leposed Maharajah of Sattara, with what practical result I am, 
not in a position to say. On his arrival in England in 1844 he 
delivered a lecture in the Glasgow Emancipation Society on, 

which the Friend of India of. M QvetQber 7, 1844, wrote as 

follows:—"Mr. George Thompson's speech at Glasgow. The 
Harkaru has published a .summary and connected narative of 
Mr. Thompson’s proceedings in India, which i§ embodied in the 
acldress.he delivered in'August last at the meeting of the Glasgow 
Anti-Slavery Society. It breathe* a tone of fairness and modera¬ 
tion towards the British Gowernment in India v\hich foiins a grati¬ 
fying contrast to the vehemence of the denunciations in whicli he 
indulged al public meetings before his visit to India. It is raani-f 
fest that the opportunities of intercourse with natives, and with 
the officers of the Government, he enjoyed in this country and the 
facilities which w'ere offer^ him of examining the public records 
on all statistical subjects, have served to correct those exaggerat-, 
ed views of our motional delinqvency in India which he was one© 
led to entertain. In this address, he has not .failed to do justice 
to the various improvements*which have.been iiftioduced into the 
administration of this country, and if he had extended his views 
to a later peribd than that of his own ^e^idcnce, he might have 
made fto small addition to the catalogue. No«)ne will deny that 
this Government, IHce all other Goyernmenfs, stands in need of a 
constant sternness; still, there is "not only no rehictance to engage 
in the work of reformation; but,,with occasional exceptions, there 
exists a strong disposition to fulfill^with ^eal and fidelity the trust 
conimitted to it. Perhaps, there is a, small f.pice of vanity in the 
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assertion made by Mr. Thompson that the representations sub¬ 
mitted by the Bengal Landholder’s Society during his stay in India 
were in every instance treated with respect and attention, and in 
several cases crowned with success. Mr. Thompson may be re-< 
iferring to his stay-in India, as to the period in which this defer¬ 
ence was paid to the Society, and not as Jo the cause of it. If to 
the latter, he is under a mistake, thougli the mistake is both very 
natural and very innocent. He will, we are sure, be happy to 
learn that the same respect and attention has been paid to thei 
representations of that body, since his departure, as during his' 
residence. Indeed, we are much mistaken if the Government of 
B'ingal did not promise to pay all due regard to their representa¬ 
tions at the time when the formation of tlte Society was first 
officially communicated to it. Neither has »the success of their 
applications been at all diminished by Mr. Thompson’s departure, 
—they have been successful in every case in which they‘have ap¬ 
peared reasonable. We are sorry, however, to find Mr. Thompson 
selecting for exhibition to an English audience the most objec¬ 
tionable passage of the most objectionable article in our excellent 
new review ; and quoting, without contradiction, or even quali¬ 
fication, a statement, which he could scarcely have been ignorant, 
was not merely exaggerated, but altogether baseless. It is just 
possible that his* object in this .quotation might have been to 
exemplify to the ’people of Glasgow "to how great an extent 
w'e enjoyed the liberty of the press in India; and how very-closely 
the use of it was allowed with impunity to border on licentious¬ 
ness. The passage he has cited is from an article on the rural 
population of Bengal :—'Fearlessly and honestly analysed^ it will 
he found that in no civilistx{ country of the earth, or dependency 
of any such country, does there exist a spirit of such utter disregard 
to the rights and Jiappiness of suah stupendous masses of our 
fellow men, as that whkh marks the principles and processes of the 
present Government of Indiai »The Gfasgow folk, when they 
listened to this tirade, must naturally have asked themselves two 
questions: (i)' di*d Mr, Thompson lumself believe this picture to 
be correct; and, if i\ot, wdiy did he reproduce it? (2) if he be¬ 
lieved it to be a faiB representation of the British Government of 
India, how did vi happpn that be, who has just returned from a 
visit to these scenes of'unporallel suffering,*could reconcile it to 
bis consciencq ta restrain his'indignation;—how in 'rendering 
back the trust reposed in himi)'when he was deputed to India, 
^nd in reporting the slate of fhe country he had been sent to 
exawVmei be cpuldliave bepn so entirely silent 6n fhe unheard of 
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atrocities he must have witnessed there ? They rau«t have been 
utterly astonished to find him talk so warmly of the improvements 
m9.Athy i\i\B most criminal of all the adminhtrationjs, and of its 
attention to the representations of its subjects, and addiuce no- 
instance of its atrocities but the case of the Raja of Sattara; and 
hint his censure to the very mild assertion that Government ‘ with¬ 
held the necessary inceUtivas to honourable ambition.’ Mr. 
Thompson, to have been consistent with himself, ought either to- 
have omitted these quotations, or to have requested the audience 
to mistrust them. To say that this description of the Government 
of India has no foundation in truth, and is the offspring of a diseas¬ 
ed imagination, would be altogetlver superfluous in this country. 
Mr. Thompson’.s ‘remarks on the abolition of slavery are scarcely 
generous: we did nfot think that George Thompson, of all men, 
would have spoken in such disparaging terms of this great act 
of mercy: He says :—‘ It was quite true that a law had been pro¬ 
mulgated by the Supreme Government of India, the effect of which, 
would be, if impartially carried out, to put an end to every kind of 
personal slavery, and the passing of such a law was a matter of 
sincere congratulation, but it ought to be known that llvere existed 
no evidence to prove that during the year that liad passed, any 
slaves in India had been made free in consequence of it. The law 
did no more than place the .slave in a condition to claim his 
freedom, and afford him tlie means of obtainJhg it, if ha came 
before one of the magistrate^ or judgfes of the country. The mis¬ 
fortune was that the slaves* almost universally jvould remain 
Ignorant of the fact that such a law has been passed., and' as the 
vast majority of them were [xersons shut up in the domestic esta¬ 
blishments of the wealthier natives; it would be very difficult to. 
make them aware of what wa.s intended for their henefit.’ He 
thought tlvat the Anti-Slavery Sv)cieties of the kingdom, should, 
from time to time, call upon the Government to-say what measures 
bad bcjfen adopted U giv6 practictil effect to the law and expose the 
real worthlessness of, it, if it was suffered to remain a dead letter. 
Mr. TImmpson thinks the Taw is likely to become inoperative 
because the slaves mast alnaost universally remain ignorant of it, 
the vas^ majority of them being persons «!Jmt up in the domestic 
establishments of wealthier natives. It i? not viry likely, however, 
that slaves, who are‘subjected to severe apd compulsory labour will 
long remain ignorant of th« fact that they may, at any time, obtain 
their freedom by applying for; it. Such intelligence generally 
spreads like wild fire, through an oppressed community. Nor are 
the vast majority of the slaves, or any great portion of them,. 
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on the domestic establishments of wealthier natives. If there be 
500,000 slaves in British India, not a tenth of their number is in a 
state of domestic slavery, and even these are not immured in the 
Zenanas, unless they be females ; for they are usually employed in 
offices which lead them to places of public resort and enable them to 
mix With the community. If they ch90se4to remain on the establish¬ 
ment of their masters, it is to be inferred that the restraint on them 
is nominal. We do not see how GovernmcAit could have done more 
for the cause of liberty than to ordain that no Court should recog¬ 
nise the existence of slavery or any obligation arising out of it. 
'I'he great charm of the law appears to us to consist in its simpli¬ 
city and efficacy and its exact adaptation to the social condition of 
the people. To have inflicted a fine on everyone who continued 
to hold slaves, would have been to punish men for that which we 
had previously recognised to be legal, which would have, been an 
act of injustice. It is enough that we deprived masters of their 
property without compensation. Any such attempt to force the 
operation of the Act would moreover have let loose a host of 
odious informers to prey on the peace and happiness of society- 
When Mr. Thompson says that it ought to be known that there 
existed no evidence to prove that during the year that has passed, 
any slaves had been made free in consequence of it, we ask what 
is the kind of evidence required to establish the vitality of the 
law? The operation of it.must in 90 instances out of a 100 
be silent and unperceived. It is only in those cases in which the 
freedom of the slave is refused by his master, that an appeal will 
be made to the Courts and the matters acquire notoriety. Mr. 
Thompson, moreover, should, have informed his hearers, whether 
any evidence had been sought on this subject, before he led them 
to suppose that the law was inoperativ|; for want of evidence of 
its having been brought, into operation. We consider the Slave- 
emancipation Act had done everyt,hing that wa| required, qr was 
even possible, in ,the existing circumstances of the country, for 
the extinction of 4 hat mild form of i^lavery which existed in India, 
and the Government is justly entitled to the credit of having 
•completely and conc^psyvely removed the opprobrium of slavery 
from its institutioi^.”* 

This long extract from t^jie cry uttered from the Serampur 
watch-tower is worthy of praise. The article, it seems to us, 

killed two birds with one stone.’ After an interval of more than 

«• * 

balf-a-century, it not only affordshti index of the culture and peue- 

. * - -- - ' ' « ". .. '■ ■ 

■* Friend of Judii, November 7, 1844, pages 7p6r—707. 
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tration of ll«e renowned Mr. John Clarke Marshman, but it shows 
clearly the feelings of the Anglo-Indian editors of the day towards 
my beloved hero. One thing, however, deserves to be said, in 
justice to Mr. Thompson. There was then a very large body of 
female slaves in Eastern Bengal, particularly in Tipperah. These 
women were really bought and sold by their parents or brothers 
or husbands. They served as maids of all work in the families 
of the rich. Mr. Thompson, with ideas of liberty derived from 
the circumstances of Europe and America, could not possibly 
conceive that the Government of India had done its duty by only 
passing an Act declaring the end of slavery in India. Something 
more was certainly needed. There were objections, and even 
serious objections, pointed out by the Friend of India^ to call 
into existence a body of State spies for prying into the Zenanas 
of wealthy Hindu and Mus.sulman families for discovering 
tbe number of slave girls in their bosom. Still, an English 
philanthropist whose heart was fired at the idea of slavery 
existing in any form -in any part of Her Majesty's dominions, 
should be held to have had ample excuse for speaking in 
the way he did while addressing an audience in the United 
Km^om. 

''''’'ViDwarka Nath Tagore departed on his second voyage to Eng¬ 
land on t^e 8th March, 184^5, on‘^board the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's steamer, Bentinck, and jv^s accompanied by bis young¬ 
est son, Nagendra Nith 'l'?.gore, his nephew Nobin Chandra 
Mookerjee, his family physician, Dr. W. Raleigh, a‘nd his private 
secretary, Mr. T. R. Safe. Dvvarka Nath arrived'in London on 
the 24th June, 1845, and was received at the railway terminus by 
Major Henderson, Mr. George Thompson, Mr. Longueville Clarke 
and some other Indian friends. Mr. George Thompson was 
again requested by Dwarka Nath Tagore 'to revisit India, but 
the pijemature and^sudden death of Babu Tagore on the evening 
of Saturday, the 1st August, 1846, at his residence at Albemark- 
Street, London, pUt an and to his^ scheme. On the 5tli 
August, his body vvas interred in the cemetery at Kensall 
Green. .Mjyt George 'Ihompson was^ 6 ne of the funeral 
party. * * ‘ ^ 

“ Under what peculiar circums^tanc^s,” «ays Babu Ramgopal 
Sanyal, in bis Greai Men of India, “ Mr^ George Thompson came 
out again to this country is not known to us. Even the late 
Hon’ble K. D. Pal could not throw any light on this matter. He, 
however, left this country in the thidst of that revolt w'hen, 
perhaps, it was considered not politic to remain in this country 
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for public agitation.”* Mr. George Thompson armved in India 
for the second in the beginning of the memorable year 1857. 
On learning that George I'hompson had again come to Calcutta, 
Babu Kristo Da? Pal with Dr. Sanibhu Chandra Mookerjee 
and other members of the Calcuila Literary Free Debating Club 
of Rutton Sircar’s Garden Street, resorted to his residence in 
Park Street and handed over to him a letter, requesting him 
to deliver a lecture to the Society. Mr. Thompson orally replied 
as follows:—It is not my province here to deliver lectu’-es in 
a Society as your%, held as it is in an obscure part of the 
town. If you require such for your improvement, you should 
call on the professors of the Doveton Coll.e^, or some other 
educational institution, as they are the best individuals to serve 
you with a good literary treat. My object is to redress the 
political grievances of India. There is only one native in the * 
country who understands something of politics. He is (holding 
up the Hindu Patriot which was then oh his table) Babu Hurrish 
Chandra Mookerjee, the talented editor of Ibis paper. If you want 
to do substantial service to your country, you^should carefully 
read Taylor’s History of British India, and closely watch the 
proceedings of the Government every moment. Then do yoii 
inform me, how and what you feel and what you require me to do. 
Do you eventually* call a meeting at i^ie Town Hall, and 1 will 
gladly be at your service.” Dia Sambhu and Kristo Das, the two 
inseparables, were highly rejoiced to hear what fell from the lips 
of the great oj^tor. On their way home they pronounced him to 
be the very man—one whose views they entirely agreed with. 

Shortly after, on the 6th April, 1857, the native qommunity.of 
Bengal, in reply to the meeting of the European community, held . 
a counter-meeting in the Calcutta Tcvwn Hall! It was the great 
native Black-Act meeting, or the great Non-exemption meeting, 
held in support of the Bill, then before the Supreme Legislative 
Council; The august assemblage was as numerous as it was 
conspicuous by the presence of the eiite pf the native community. 
There were present all those who represented the wealth and the 
rank of the country, j^njJ that band of intellectualathletes, headed 
by Hurrish Chandra Mookerjee, vi&.. Dr. Sambhu Chandra, 
Krislo Das, &c., &c., who were t,hen most notechfor their enlighten¬ 
ment and public spirit. Reside? there was a large number of 
^^uropeans, among whom w>as 'M r. Gi*r>rge Thompson From 
unavoidable circumstances, RajaK Sir Radhakanta Deb Bahadur 

. . 1 , , , * -■' y ■ --—.. 
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was absent, and the meeting was, therefore, presided over 
by Raja Kali Kissen Deb. Babu (since Rajah) Digambar 
Mitter, C.S.I., moved the second resolution *which runs as 
follows:—That this meeting, having regard to the well-known 
and marked improvements that have taken place in the Moffusil 
judicature since the extension of native agency in the administra¬ 
tion of the law, and to the numerous testimonies which have been 
voluntarily borne on thei,subject by many eminent Indian states¬ 
men and rulers, would record its opinion that the uncovenanted 
judicial officers of the Government are entitled generally to the 
respect and confidence of the community." This resolution was 
supported by Bajju Joykissen Mookerjee, father of Raja Peary 
Mohan Mookerjee,^'C.S.I., by a bold and manly speech, that may be 
said to have sounded the first note of the preparation for the Indigo 
crisis of i860. Mr. George Thompson seconded the resolution 
“ in a speech,'* says Babu Bholanath Chandra, in his biography 
of Raja Digambar Mitter,- C.S. I., “ of as much eloquence—as of 
generous sentiment, .thoroughly repudiating the charges of 
antagonism of race, prejudice of caste and entire want of 
independence of mind, brought against the* native officials—taking 
up each point and tearing to shreds the representations made in 
the European memorial.” He said : ” in the figst place, what are 
we to understand by ‘ an^agonfem of race,’ in the sense of un¬ 
fitting of natives to administer justice? It cannot mean mere 
difference of race, for differtyice is not necessarily antagonism, 
\and if it were, then would an European be as unfit to sit in judg¬ 
ment on a native, as a native on an European ;^nd no justice 
could be expected, under any circumstances, when a dissimilarity 
of race existed between the judge on the bench and the defendant 
at the bar. It cannot mean that national antagonism, which more 
or less characterises all nations, a generous and patriotic antago- 
nism-7-and which, in ^periods of peace,* is quite consistent with 
mutual respect, fri*endly feelings, kindly intercourse, honourable 
transaction of'busintss, the q^servance of trealigs and the cultiva¬ 
tion of international comity. No! the antagonism, here spoken of, 
is an antagonism^ which belongs to the individual as well as to the 
race, which is hereditary, personal, and mlierent, which is a part 
of man himself; an<iso predominant as tp reader him naturallyand 
utterly unfit by constitution and organisations to do justice 
between two parties, where one- of them is opposed to himself in 
race. That is to say,—every native of India inherits such a deep 
and settled insjinct of hatred ahd* enmity, towards our race in 
particular, that although he has the education and talents which 
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in part fit .him for the bench;—and although he has a general 
character which marks him Out for elevation, and although his 
emoluments, promotions*and reputation depend upon the upright 
and impartial discharge of his official duties, he is, nevertheless, 
naturally predisposed and prepared to prostitute the power and 
authority of his office for the gratification of his malevolent pro¬ 
pensities,—that is antagonism of ^rac<> Again, what 

are we to understand by prejudice of caste ? Hitherto we have 
been taught to believe in the mildneSs and tolerance of the 
Hindoos in reference to those who are not of their faith. We 
know that, according to their revered origin as well by their laws 
they are not and cannot be a proselytizing sect. Conversion to 
Hindooism, in the sense of being incorporated with the com¬ 
munity, is as impossible as a second natural .birth. The Hindoo 
has no hatred of Christianity, as long as it abstains from interfer¬ 
ence with his own teligion and has no mission to.subvert it. 
Hence he has no motive to wrong and persecute a man simply if 
he is a Christian or of any other faith or no faith at all. He does 
not say with Shylock, 1 hate him because he is a Christian, but 
with Shylock “ I will.buy with you, sell with you, walk with you, 
and so following ; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 
pray with you." What then is the meaning of this vague phrase, 
prejudice of cas^e ? Neither the^resolution nor the speeches throw: 
a single ray of light upoti the subject, sr furnish the slightest clue 
to the idea present to ihu mind of the person who framed the 
imputation; ^ and yet, it is declared, a prejudice fatal to the 
competency, of a native official.” 

v^efore his departure from India, Mr. George Thompson 
delivered an address before, the_ Bejdinne^ Society on ” Remini- 
sc ences of a visit to North America.” He bade the last fai^well 
to India before hurricane of the 36 poy,„MjJt>ny. 

“ What next befell him then and there, 

1 knew not well^l hever knew.’* « • 

I 

The cu*rtain is now falling. 'The Angel of* death, was now. 
hovering over thf house of Thompson. On the_ 7th October, 
1878, the spirit df •Thompson fled from its'mortal cage. The 
Hindu Patriot* the following tribute to the m*emory of 
the departed: our ‘readers tyill be grieved to learn that their 
quandom parliamentary frien'ti, Mr. George Thompson, iadead. 
It is stated that this melancholy event took place on the 7th ultimo. 
More than thirty years ago, i\^Ir.’ Thompson came to this country, 
and the Balakhaha Hall, where used to be gathered the flower of. 
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the Indian youths, resounded with his eloquenc6‘f It was at his, 
feet, we might say, Ram Gopal Ghosh, Russtc Krishna Mutlick,. 
Krishna Mohan Banerjee, Duckhinaranjan Mookcrjee, Peary 
Chand Milter and their compeers, learnt the art of elocution and 
took lessons in politics. Mr. Thompson’s speeches gave the first 
direct impulse to political agitation by the educated natives of 
this country. The most memorable stand he made in the House 
of Commons on behalf of India 'was on the Sattara question. He 
took an active part in thei abolition of Slavery in America, and 
many were the thrilling anecdotes which we heard from bis own 
lips (during his second visit, of course) about his adventures in 
the West Indies which he visited for the purpose of collecting 
facts about slavery, The rage of personality in the Indian press 
ran so high at the time of Mr. Thompson that Mr. James Hume> 
then editor of the Eastern Star, descended so low as to call him 
‘ Cooly-Grievance Thompson.’ In 1855 (sic) Mr, Thompson retutn- 
ed to India and put up with the late Hdn’ble Prosunno Kumar 
Tagore and Babu Kissory Chand Mitter. Mr. Thompson was 
most brilliant in conversation, and his native friends greatly enjoy¬ 
ed his society whenever they met him. Latterly he suffered much 
distress. He was about seventy-five years of age. May his soul 
rest in peace !” * Such was the testimony of Babu K. D. Pal, 
The following is from the pen of Dr. Sambhu Chandra Mooker- 
j.ee :—“ l6th February, 18^8—Lboking into Fonblanque's Remains- 
to-day I remarked that that writer, 10,1848, in the Examiner news¬ 
paper, repeatedly classes Mr. •^. Thompson with Mr. Anstey, and 
Mr. Urquehart, and Mr. Spooner, and Mr. Nevvdegate, and Col. 
Sibthorjutod, among the bores in the House of Commons. The 
<?/November 1844, has^ a leading article on Mr. 
George Thonipson’s Glasgow address before the Anti-slavery 
Society on his te|urn from India.” Again, on .the 18th January,, 
1894, a. fortnight before his lamented deafl),. Dr. Mookeijee 
writes*:—” In the collection of Mr.^Thompson’s Anti-slavery speech¬ 
es in my possession If find, mentioned by himself in his first speech 
in that city, thaf he wa s born at^ Liverpool. Thompson came to. 
general public notice in* the Slavery agitation in Great Britain, in 
the thirties. * But* he must have been known to many men of 
position and influence, specially among liberal p|>liticia’ns, radicala 
and reformers. So few as I can gather froni tire book, the agitation 
commenced the establishment of a stbeiety 'with thf object of pro- 


* Uinivh Patriot, November 4, 1878. • 
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curing immediate abolition oE slavery in Scotland/’ This is takerit 
jrom Dr. Mookerjee’s diary, h is published {or the firsjt time. 

No more Nathaniel-lilfe a man, and true orator ever set foot 
on the soil of India. Mr. George Thompson is an abiding nam,e 
In the political history of India. 


Yet oh ! my countrymen, why weep in vain 9 
lf«augbt may cause ipi earfch-fretd spirit paiui 
’Tis whtn it sees in fond hearts left below 
An unresigned aud unavailing woi. 

Be sighs above the grave breathed forth no more ; 

The gods are deaf when men the past deplore ; > 

But let a friend’s true nierit best be proved /y''' 
¥y imitative seal in acts he loved. 


S. C. SANYAL, 
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‘ REVIEWS. 

Songs and Dreams, \,By Bungshadhaur Chackervertie^. Skakhot 

. Press, t8^$, 

A.new star has appeared in our firmament f A new poet has. 
come forward and made his bow before the public! The Songs 
and' Dreams o< the new aspirant appear in pamphlet form of 38 
pages, price 4 aanas. 

It is beyond our ability to write a critique on the poems, for 
the simple reason that they are excruciatingly bad. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves by giving a few extracts, leaving the- 
reader to form his own opinion on them. 

From “ My foolish Rose-bud : ”— 

But no, I shall be at your side,. 

And I will watch and wait. 

Or else who knows who snatch away, 

My sweet heart from my breast.* 

Then wheQ thou art a girl of .youth. 

And cannot live ^Iqne, 

I’ll teach you hyw it is, 

To disregard the love of one. 

From " The unhidden Guest :'*— 

*0 do not freeze me Fever, 

‘ O too much cold, I shiver 
. Woollens, linens, silkens all it challenges!' 

O do 90t squ&eze me, Fever, 

Don’t cramp my spinal tissue,* 

* Poke me not Irom frontal bone to phallanges.. 

From '^The Royal Feqst : ”— ’ , 

When 6iv was in a metaphyslc grove, 

, And in his dream was deep,* 

He turned his sparkling physit ^yes and saw 
A lovely little queen tasob anh weep. 

• i * 

From Midnight by an li^’and 

My soul, my simple, naked soul, ' *' 

Leave all your ear^ily troubles far away, 

Come, silence, speak no\, earths forget. 

And ever in this poetry stay. 
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From " To the (sic) Venus ; 

Lady President ^ this ambitions heart, 

Also of yon happy home of love and light, 

O to whom you so unceasing look and gaze, 

And to whom you smile so pleasant an 4 so bright ? 

Shall we inflict more on the public ? No. The perusal of the 
pamphlet, however, has inspired us to Imitate Mr. Chakraverti, 
and to commit ourselves to verse. So here^ goes !— 

Lo, we offer greetings hearty, 

To the poet Chakravarti, 

Tho' ill-suited to the times, 

Are his verse and uncouth rhymes; 

Tho’ all grammar he defies; 

Tho’ he takes us by surprise 

With his thoughts which twist and twine. 

Horrid meter,—halting line; 

Yet his wild erratic fire 
O, how keenly we admire. 

And we bow with heart elate. 

To our future laureate ! 

Jokes apart, we would advise. 

Should he wish to win the prize. 

To giv-? up rhyme, and verse, and worse. 

And escape the critic’s curse, 

9 ijf 

Let him end his readers' woes, 

Tread the paths of sober prose ; 

Then, most likely, he may be 
A C.S.I. or C.I.E 1 


Raghuhansa. By Nobin Chtmder Sen, M.A., published by S. K. 
Lahiri 6r* Co., College Street, Calcutta. 

This book is very well got up and is composed in Bengali 
verses. It is a strictly literal translation of the original by the 
great Kalidasa. The rendering is easy and graceful. The style is 
chaste and levid, and does no small credit to the author who is 
an indefatigable vvorker nn the field* of Beqgali literature. The 

volume forms one o4 the brightest gems in our literature. 

• « 

• • ————— 

Legends and Mirackes of Buddha Sakya Sinka. By Nobin Chunder 
Das, M.A.,printed at *the ILare Press, 46,*Bechu Chatterjeds 
Street, and published by J^unath Seal. 

This neatly got up paper-bound volume of English verses 
contains four legends. The first treats of self-sacrifice, the second 
of the miracle of saving a child in its dead mothers womb, the 
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third of forgiveness and the fourtlfi adumbrates the story of Risydi 
sringa and illustrates the principle of transmigration of the soul. 
The style is graceful and eminently readable. 

Hindu Patrika. ^yjadunath Mosumdar, M.A., B.L., printed at 
the Jyotish Prokash Prest, No. Simla Street, Calcutta. 
’We have before us the 7th and 8th numbers of the second 
volume of the abovei monthly periodical. It is a religious publi¬ 
cation. The present numbers have some very interesting articles. 
These have been properly handled and give an idea of religious 
questions that interest its readers. Such publications are calculated 
to do good to tj;ie cause of religion and deserve support of those 
who believe thaf religion is one of the most powerful factors 
that move mankind. 

Musalfhan Baishnav Kavi. By Ramanimohun Mullick, printed 
at the Kalika Presst 20, Sukeas Street^ and published by 
Surendra Nath Bose. 

This is a collection of short poems or songs on the personal 
attraction of Sree Krishna and Sree Radhica, on their mutual 
attachment, on Goura Chandra, an incarnation of Vishnu, on 
Gosthhalila, &c., composed by some Islamitic«admirers of Vishnu 
centuries ago. They are easy, thoughtful, iiqpressive, and inter¬ 
esting for the sake of the authors. These songs in Bengali by 
Musalman authors are not^ unlike the celebrated Sanskrit hymn 
to Bhagirathi by Darap Khan. That hymn is daMy repeated by 
thousands of pious Hindus who have great reverence for the 
Musulman author for his great piety. 

a « ' * I 

Jnanadas. By Ramanimohau Mullick, printed at the Kalika 
Press andpublkhed by Surendra •Nath Bose. 

■ This book contains a biographical sketch of Jnanadas, a 
Brahinan poet, and fiis poeifts or songs termed Padavali on 
Krishna, RadhitA tljteir love and its incidents.' .The style is easy, 
thoughtful and flowing. Some of the pieces are very impressive 
and pleasing anjl they make it evident that ^le merits of Inanadas 
were iy>t of a mean order. The volume‘will no doubt, interest 
Vaishnava readers.^ ; . 

jnanadas was a real poet, lil^Gobinda Dass and the dozens 
of others known as the Pada-Kartrass. They wrote in the earli¬ 
est form of Bengali which baCde a large admixture of Hindi or 
Brajabuli. The songs of these gifted authors are sung to this day 
by every kirtamwala, to the great delight of thousands of hearers. 
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THE MOGUL AND TEE BRITISH ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIONS. 

In this fag-eni of the nineteenth century when India is in 
a slate of transition, there is a peculiar pleasure in contemplating 
side by side the two systems f\f administration, one succeeding 
the other. Comparison, tliough dangerous at times, has merits of 
its own. On the very threshold, I must guard against a miscon¬ 
ception. An eulogium on Mogul statesmanship and capacity for 
government need not raise the jealousy of the present race of 
rulers or cause them any heart-burning. I am not insensible of 
the fact that this article of mine will place me in a position very 
much like that of a* rc-^married widow who has the candour or 
imprudence to speak before her new lor^ of the merits of her 
former one. The Anglo-Indian press, rabid as it generally is, 
will think that I like to have the M tgul rule^hgain.' Not exactly 
so. The object which leads me to undertake* the task, with what 
degree of success ii is not for me to say, isuiot to vilify our 
benevolent rulers, to embarrass the Government of lirtlia, or 
accentuate racial diflepences, but to place before the public faithful 
accounts of the tyo systems of\dministration with all their lights 
and shades, and lastly to call attentjon to some of the political griev¬ 
ances under which the people of* India are now suffering. Many 
years ago the .idea took possession of my mind of, paying homage, 
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in my own w'ay, to the memory of the illustriotis Akbar, the 
greatest and foremost of rulers the world has ever seen, I have 
a high opinion of Mogul statesmanship. 1 may speak freely as 
the matter pertains to history, and not to contemporary politics. 

I will draw attention to a few facts patent on the face of 
intlian history, which, unless prejudice has rendered the reader 
hopelessly incapable of J^praciating statesmanship anywhere else 
than within the walls of St. Stephen, he will admit to be demon¬ 
strative of the truth of my position. It is not porssible for all 
minds to grasp ideals with which they are not familiar. Super¬ 
ficial thinkers are not able to appreciate the merits of systems 
they have never contemplated. But those who are in the habit of 
going down the sur/ace are sure to find something to admire in the 
ways of Mogul adntinistration. The drawbacks also of the two sys¬ 
tems of administration will be pointed out as clearly as I can. 

As I have already said I have great respect for the Mogul 
system of administration. Akbar, Todermull, Man Sing and 
Mehomed Cooly Khan need not yield the palm to Agricoia or 
Trajan of old, or to Leo, Gregory, or Hildebrand of the new 
Roman Empire. No historian of refined European sympathies 
has yet pretended to compare the princes and politicians of 
modern Europe with the Roman masters of the art of Govern¬ 
ment. Charles the fifth anjl Napoleon Bonaparte did attain, 
by thein peculiar genitfs, positions in whiclf a proficleocy in the 
governing art might have originated a great European power, but 
both proved unequal to the task. The test of governing capacity 
is success in bringing various races, creeds, and nationalities into 
subordination to one 'imperial principle, or one line of imperial 
progress. In this difficult task ^all modern European powers, 
except the Roman Pontificate and, perhaps—but the opinion yet 
remains to be confirmed«-the Romanoff Emperors of Russia, 
have failed. Even to this day, England has not learnt how to 
govern Ireland, and attemptsi to solve the difficulty by replacing 
the native population by English colonists. To be the king of one 
nation, the representative t)f one people, the organ of a simple 
system of Government, is what most sovejelgns and statesmen 
can manage to do, and creditably too. Though high merit attaches 
to the good performance of the duties o( such kings and statesmen, 
it is not the highest merit of hj#man"rulers. It is an instructive 
study to trace the coincidences between the Mogul and the Roman 
policy in the higher parts ot'imperial government. Whatever 
province or country they conquered,^ they amalgamated with the 
rest of the empire. One language—tlie language of the conquer- 
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ors—was immediately made the language of camp and court and 
high life. The population was instantly admitted to the full 
rights of imperial citizenship, and the higher orders of the con¬ 
quered people were entrusted with important offices in tlve empire. 
The success that attended this policy it is needless to dwell upon, 
A b'pilHant example of this is the reign of Akbar. It is sufficient 
• that it is yet the aspiniHon of some ,of the greatest statesmen 
to achieve a portion of such success by similar means. 

The death of Humayoon put an end to the reign of terror 
that had, since Humayoon’s restoration, been going on. With 
the accession of Akbar to the Mogul throne, the rule of the sword, 
and the chaotic period such as the ephemeral Governments that 
preceded his reign had brought about, rolled asvay like summer 
ckjuds in the distant horizon. Akbar came to the throne, when 
the country was suffering under a confusion of claims, not with 
swelling professions on his lips and avarice at heart, but with a 
calm determination to adjust the disputed rights of the rulers and 
the ruled. He came as a mediator between the fighting factions of 
the land. The Rajputs came to bind up their cause with those of 
the Emperor and help him in proclaiming peace throughout 
the length and breadth of Hindoostan. He conquered and addcj^ 
to the empire provinces of vast extent, giving to all the subjects 
a fixed system of i^evenue independent of the caprice of the reign¬ 
ing monarch. He 'organised a large undisciplined army, com¬ 
posed of hetrogeneous materials, into a very effective force. He 

•I 

contended sucosssfully against the d^ep-rooted prejudices of the 
old Hindoo lords of the soil, in whose minds still rankled the 
recollections of the dominion they had lost. He tamed, sometimes 
by the strong arm and somerimes by generous concessions, the 
chivalrous spirit of the Rajputs, and the daring of the hardy 
Turkomans. He kept his palace ami lys miglity empire free from 
intrigue, the soldiery from discontent, and men of property from 
oppression. To have brought together and reconciled cqnfllict- 
ing elements of the. empire, to have formed of distinct and alien 
races, hostile creeds, and. exclusive Oationalifies, a" homogeneous 
people, is not the ^only mqrit of the Mogul rulers of India. 
To them we owe flia perfect development and preservation of 
that matchless mm^icipal system—the village community —which 
left the people of Iddia in the enjoyment of'a larger measure of 
real freedom und«r the inost demotic occupiers of the Delhi tbrone 
than has been enjoyed by other pjeoples liviog under freer consti¬ 
tutions. To them -Vve owe that magnificent land system under 
which agriculliire flourished and wealth increased in fepite of 
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rapacious pro-consnts and desolating civil wars and ruinous in- 
Tasions, To them we owe that early land settlement which in 
accuracy, completeness, and magnitude, far surpasses all the settle¬ 
ments yet ejected by British statesmanship in India. This last 
fact I would wish my readers to ponder over with care. Dr. 
Johnson is said to have been asked by Adam Smith how he 
expected to finish his Dictionary in three years, When the French 
Academicians, forty in number, had not been able to finish theirs 
in ten years. Ten times forty was four hundred, calculated the 
Doctor, and as four hundred was to three, so was an English¬ 
man to a Frenchman, was his reply. A similar boast may be 
uttered by the admirers of Akbar. Dis one minister, Todermull, 
completed the settlement of the whole of Mogul India with an 
accuracy and thdVoughness that stand as the lastinjg monu¬ 
ment of his genius. Compared with that great work, the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, the North-Western Provinces 
settlement, the Revenue surveys, and all those measures which 
have conferred solid benefit upon British India, are but child’s 
play. And hence the late lamented Mr. Robert Knight—the 
Bayard of Indian journalism—said:—“a'very remarkable settle¬ 
ment of the land was made in the time of the Etnperor Akbar, by 
his great Minister, Toderrnull, whose assessments, I found, were 
not empirical, and put our own entirely to shame. Ho began by 
instituting a careful and'ininute record, in alt the provinces '*/' the 
empire^ of the actual yield pf the ‘'soil ; and he bad the inquiry 
protracted over a cycle of dineieen years, before,he ventured to 
affirm the average returns to the cultivator’s indu.stry. Now these 
observations are all recorded in the Ayecn Ahbari (of Abul Fazel, 
translated into English by Mr. Galdwin in 1880), and in compar¬ 
ing them with the less sympathetic and less protracted, but still 
careful, inquiries of our *own officers, at intervals in the last 
hundred years, there seems to be no doubt whatever that tl»e 
soil Has steadily dcteriSrated in fertility, until over wide areas of 
country the jvond^r is that the land should be cultivated at 
all.l’* Another writer in the Calcutta Review^ says :—“ The 
Revenue system of the Emperor Akbar war one certainly calcu¬ 
lated ^^o improve the condition of the I'yot, as by establishing a 
fixed standard, it rendered him to some extHnt independent of 
the caprice of the master. It \^!?s a system which from its equit¬ 
able principles might well be looked upon as h^hven-born by the 
men of the age, and even at this day must command our respect.” 

* Yide^iondott Siatesna%^ Aiigu&t 2, 1880, pages 208-209. 

+ Yide CdivAta vol. vi, p. 12, of the year 1846^ 
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Altbar's lawyers proclaimed the sovereign’s undoubted claims 
to the whole of the Revenue, but the Emperor took no more than- 
was adequate for the purposes of government. We owe to our 
Mogul rulers a postal system, more rational in principle than any 
European state has yet been able to conceive, and at least more 
efficient than the British rulers of India have yet been able fo 
establish. To Akbar also is due the establishment of Dak Chow- 
kidaries or more probably their reform, feristha (translated into 
English by Mr. Alexander Dow in *764) states in his History off 
India that a letter would go from Agra to Ahmedabad in live 
days. This shows a rate exceeding that of the regular Dak in 
most parts of the kingdom, and “ in this, as In other measures ” 
says Mounstuart Elphinstone, “ we might afford to take a lesson 
from the policy of Akbar.” We owe Jto them our social civilisa¬ 
tion—that civilisation which makes the well-bred native of India 
appear well mannered in the best and highest society of every 
clime and region. We are informed by Abul Fazel that in the 
seventeenth year of Akbar’s reign, the taxes on oil, salt, sugar, 
and perfumes, on copper utensils, on linen, on woollen cloths, on 
fuel, on grass—in fact, on most of the articles used by the Rayyet 
as food or as clothing in the cold and the hot seasons, which form'fe'd 
the materials of his hut or lit the fire of his daily meal, were 
repealed, and only such were retained as they could afford to pay. 
Mar/ other sources of income now open to the English were to him 
sealed. He had no revenue from stamps though he derived some¬ 
thing from the inland customs. He'had no monopoly in opium, 
no great store-house of wealth in salt. There w’as no exact 
account kept of judicial fines, and payments, nor any tax on the 
spirit-dealers of Delhi and Agra. The three millions and a half 
sterling which the English now draw from the two departments' 
of salt and opium, had then no existence. The English have 
opened a fountain of’wealth unknown to Akbar. “The English 
nation has no reason” said the London StatesnMn of September t, 
1880, “tp be proud of its administration of, Indian The feeling 
in this country is unan'imous that for the past twenty years IndiH 
has been sinking in a slough of poverty. Laws ^are so ariaug.d 
and taxes are so dtVised as to reduce the native to the, last ex¬ 
tremity. In ever/town the unvarying complaint of the people 
is that poverty and misery sjiave made gigantig stride.-? in the 
last thirty years? Salt law. Stamp law, Abkary law, Municipal 
lavv, Forest law and a hundred other laws, press so heavily on 
the masses of the people tl^at the prevailing feeling against the 
Government is one of hatred." In spite-of all this, “considering 
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the cost of maifltaining the pbwer," says Dr. Sambhu Chandra 
Mookerjec "“and prestige of the empire,—the constant wars, 
offensive and defensive, the battles and sieges within and the 
operations without, in which they were involved or engaged—con¬ 
sidering the grandeur of their courts—the palaces and gardens, 
the Mosques and Imambaras, and Mausoleums, they erected, the 
roads and embankments and caravanseraies they constructed— 
considering their troops of guards and attendants, male and 
female—considering the pleasures and luxuries in which they in¬ 
dulged, the hospitality they dispensed, the hosts of beggars they 
fed, the pensions to the respectable poor they paid—considering^ 
in fine, the extent of their charity, and their magnificence in 
general—it was a marvel how those grand Moguls could get on 
as they did, makmg both ends meet, without harassing their sub¬ 
jects with fresh taxes, or imposing on them any extra burdens at 
all, present or prospective. To have done all this without the 
help of either a poor law or a system of interprovincial emigra¬ 
tion, or even a police regulation to control the flux of paupers to 
the capital attracted by its traffic as well as its bounty, was a feat 
of genuine statesmanship. The marvel appears a miracle before 
the recurring embarrassments and chronic helplessness of their 
more potent and more learned successors (the English) in empire. 
Far different was the causeof difference in the financial results 
of the Mogul and %itish rule. That difference was due to 
fundamental difference in policy. *rhe policy of one was at once 
popular and prudent—that of the other was both tcoul;>lesome and 
wasteful. The shepherd who gives the longest tether to his 
sheep not only saves his own temper and husbands his energies, 
but also pleases his flock and promotes their health. Such a wise 
shepherd was the Mogul. The Mahomedan rulers of India allow¬ 
ed their subjects the utnfbst latitude of local self-government. 
The people were left to solve the probleTm of maintaining social 
order within local ttreas by Cheit own ingenuity and at their own 
expense. Such a system was^obviously inexpensive, comparatively, 
and wise. On the other hand, thejr successors (the English), bold 
in their general superiority and contemptaously rash in their 
specifitt ignorance, inaugurated a stupeffidous beneficent des¬ 
potism—a ramified centralization, whi^ was preposterously cost¬ 
ly, to begin with, but of whigjf the .success was necessarily 
problematical. Not so the Mussulmans. Take* Akbar, the most 
enlightened and sagacious fulerCon earth, and the most powerful 
of his age in Asia. His authority was respected to the utmost 
verges of his dominion. The originator of scieatifig adrainistra- 
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tive statistics, he understood thoroughly the advisableness of the 
central or supreme authority maintaining communication and 
touch with all parts of the Empire, far and near. Accordingly, 
he caused an elaborate and detailed enquiry, which, while it in¬ 
formed him of the> present and past condition of every Province, 
and the characteristics and manners, the arts and industries, the 
.science and learning, as well as the liistony and antiquities, of its 
population, put him in possession as it were of the resources of 
every rood of his vast territory. Yet the great Emperor left his 
subjects in the undisturbed enjoyment of their natural civil rights 
and in the performance of their necessary public duties, in their 
respective communities and their immediate circles. He was far 
too knowing to paralyse the powers and energies* of a people by 
undertaking what they might as well, perhaps letter, do, and were 
won’t to do, on their own hook, providing their own ways and 
means. Arungzebc was a formidable bigot disposed to be meddle¬ 
some out of religious punctiliousness and in vain quest of theo¬ 
logical symmetry in civil concerns. Yet, however disastrous the 
effects of his peisonal proclivities on government, he was practi¬ 
cal enough not to attempt too much; at any rate, he never 
essayed to change the established system of the empire. Thus 
Akbar and his successors and their different satraps governed on 
the wise and ecoifbmic principle of keeping in their hands the 
general legislative land administrative Superintendence^ of the 
community, while in the great *rariety of matters they left village 
and town communities to govern theuiselves and at their own cost. 
They were consent to draw from the country the means for the 
military defence and the general government and the expenses 
of their Civil lists, thus keeping down the imperial and general 
taxation, where the people were free to tax themse’lves for their, 
own benefit in local and minor matters^or to depend on religious 
obligations, on private, charity, on social and domestic institu¬ 
tions, and on the liberality and puljlic spirit oMhe rich, fgr the 
satisfaction of locaj wants. It would have been well if Anglo- 
Indian statesmen* could,profit by the precdlent of their Maho- 
medan predecessors. But, instead of taking advantage of the 
experience of centurte^ they have pursued a policy of their own 
whose mischief of irritating the people is not eounterbalaflced by 
even the paltry recommendation of cheapnes^ Every Governor- 
General from Losd Tiegnmouth’'to Viscount Olnning has declared 
himself for what has been termed the ‘patriarchal system,’ and 
has tried to shape the governibent accordingly. What is in¬ 
sisted at as the chief mer*it ’of this system, namely it enables 
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the ruling body to watch over every minute proceeding of 
the people, is, we submit, its chief defect. Under the ' patri¬ 
archal theory,’ the Government and its subjects stand in the 
relation of parent and children. It is, we believe, open to the 
feeblest intellect to perceive that a systepr which pretends to give 
the people a sort of •' earthly Providence in their rulers should 
be necessarily very vexatious and very expensive.” Here the 
extract ends. Long as it is, it is one of the best arguments, 
pressed with genuine eloquence, for explaining the true basis on 
which Mogul greatness stood with its peculiarities. Ought the 
people of India to forget the benefits conferred on them by the 
Mogul rulers, and should the historians of India, native and 
European, to withhold from the authors of these benefits the 
highest praise they have to dispense? 

Now we will say something on Finance. According to the 
Ayeen Akbari the total revenue of the Mogul Emperors was 42 
million sterling including all the petty taxes. With this sum they 
managed a kingdom like India and a standing army of 3 lacs of 
men without any further taxation. They also built such magni¬ 
ficent buildings as the Tajmahal, Jummamasjid, and others which 
cost them an immense sums of money. Every year they were 
engaged in fighting w'ith the barbarian hordes of Central Asia. 
Even the long-protracted wars of Aurungzebe in the Deccan 
did not compel him t^ plunder his subjects or levy another 
tax. “It was not plunder or no ^plunder,” says Dr. Mookerjee, 
“that made all the differ^ce in the financial results of Mogul 
and British Rule in India. The Mahomedan rulerfe of this coun¬ 
try did not rob Peter to pay Paul. A Government by plunder is 
ncxtdoor to anarchy. Justice is the foundation of social order, 
and the laws* of economic and political science themselves execute 
their own punishments. Not even the genius of an Akbar could 
maintain a decent administration by sacrificing public credit. 
Nor js there the slightest warrant in history for such a calumny 
against the former rulers of the country. 

“ Aurungzebe, *the last of the gran 4 Moguls, was as arbitrary 
as any of his race, yet, besides being a religious man, he was 
far too able a •statesman to covet the goods of his people. He 
was often sorely tempted. His necessity at ti^es was acute. In 
his last years he rfound himself involf/ed-in an interminable war 
in the Peninsula. Perhaps, no rater or domman/ier was ever more 
. pressed for funds than this Emperor, confined for years, with his 
whole court, in camp, to hover at the head of his army, on the 
skirts of his doipinion like an a[)pafition of' Famine and death; 
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keeping at bay more than one determined enemy who had so little 
respect for the Presence that they scrupled not, if they could, to 
swoop on his rear and carry off his cattle and baggage. Thus he 
went on, investing and, after more or less delay and obstinate 
resistance, taking, forts which seemed to multiply before him. 
Still the indomitable will of the stern old man would not give up 
^the hopeless struggle. Many a time—notably before Hyderabad, 
governed by the genius of a Brahman minister and defended by a 
Mahomedan strategist of incorruptible fidelity—did the Emperor 
seem to be on his last legs, yet he flinched not. His troops, horse 
and foot, had not been paid for months, and there was no knowing 
when he should be in a position to pay them. The whole host 
was suffering from want of food. The country, which had so long 
been the theatre of warfare, had been thrown (^ui of cultivation. 
Nor was there money to procure supplies from a distance Even 
at such times the minute annalists of the reign do not mention 
any instance of plunder. Probably few European Generals in the 
field under similar stress would have refrained from it. The worst 
that is told of Aurungzebe, old and infirm, sick in body and at heart, 
and, indeed, dying by inches, encompassed by endless troubles, is 
that he could not conceal his vexation and showed his temper 
when his troops wanted their arrears. He silenced dunning for 
pay, saying that he«did not want the troops, they might go their 
way. This was merely the trifling of an a^ed man in a desperate 
plight. The men could not live^without pay, and the disciplined 
Imperial forces, once accustomed to^ regular payment, broke out 
into mutinies. Still they were not allowed to live upon the land. His 
despatches—as voluminous as those of the Duke of Wellington-— 
teem with notices of his embarrassments. He was always pressing 
his lieutenants and fiscals for money. Large remittances thdy 
must make, to stand well with their sovereign. But he never 
encourages, far less ‘instructs, his agehts to oppress his subjects 
or any other for the purpose of obtaining means to satisfy his 
demands or their obligations to \he Imperial’exchequer. *Not 
even in the aban^bn of his demi-official outpourings does he 
allow himself to forget lhat he is a civilised King and a good 
Mussulman. He neither tortured Jews himself fqr extortion or 
permitted their torture. •The tax on infidels paid, Hindu atvd Jain 
capitalists received*equalt protection with Mussulmans, and to 
this day Jain communities.in mcfny parts of the Empire appeal 
with pride, and not altogether wjthout effect, to the charters ob¬ 
tained by their founders or forefathjprs from the Emperors, Autung- 
zebe among them. Indeed, tlie* infidels bad a great advantage 
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over the Mohemedans in their freedom from commeroial disability. 
They were the only bankers in the land. None of the Chosen 
People couid engage in banking if they chose ever so. Nowhere 
in bi.s innumerable letters, orders, or state-papers, is the slighte.st 
hint thrown out to “ raise the wind by fleecing the glossy, well- 
woollod skins of sleek infidel dogs in the neighbourhood. The 
worst passage that the argus eye of the critic, not to say hostile 
inquiry, has detected in ^he mass of papers, is rather to the credit 
of the Great Mogul. When hardest pressed—in the lowest ex* 
trcinity—'Aurungzebe descended so far as to suggest a zealous 
pursuit of tressure trove—a hunting up of hidden wealth of which 
the state is the rightful owner. II such an expedient in a sove¬ 
reign who is at his wit's end how to make both ends meet is 
reprehensible, let the Mogul be condemned. That is the nearest 
thing to plunrlei* of the people,--distant as it is—of which the 
least successful of the Great Moguls in the best days of the Em¬ 
pire was guilty. In truth, the Emperor exhibited rare self-control 
and made heroic sacrifices. Even at the height of his desperate 
struggle in the Dcccan, rather than plunder his subjects or repu¬ 
diate his debts, Aurungzebe voluntarily enforced on himself the 
bitter regimen of reduction of military .expenditure, disbanding 
whole regiments just at the moment when he needed the services 
of all the men he could bring into the field. The explanation 
offered by the great London J^ournal [Tinu's) is a cruel calumny 
against, him, and if that explanation does nfot apply to the luck¬ 
less Cromwell of Mahomedan Indbi, it does not touch, directly or 
indirectly, any ruler of the house of Timour. * * * So the Moguls 
did not always dance in the joy of an overflowing treasury. At 
any rate, Aurungzebe, in his latter years, was poorer than the 
Government of India at this moment is or ever can possibly be. 
Indeed, since the dark and doubtful days of early struggle when 
Clive stooped to cal' on r|engalee capitalists for the means of 
carrying on the merchant state founded by him, and Warren 
Hastings cast all tnora' obligations to the winds to obtain the 
sinews of war—literally—and the resources; necessary to keep 
the tempest-tossed Vessel of*state alloat.and hrfd it safe into har¬ 
bour, never were the British in India in such depth of destitution 
as Aurungzebe found himself in. His wiyits were enormous and 
: < cmiitgiy endless. He received vast sums frem Upper India, but 
they proved inadequate. The surplus revenues of a dozen Pro¬ 
vinces were religiously sent to hfm in tlie south, but they were 
dropped into a bottomless pit aS it were. And no wonder. The 
wealth of a Croesus would not llavx sufficed him. His ambition 
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was great—liis fanaticism greater. Hindustan itsoW is a vast 
tract of prodigious length and breadth, to say nothing of tlie 
Great Peninsula, with the countries of the Deccan and the un¬ 
trodden regions of the far south. The Empire of Delhi had many 
feudatories, more or less independent, and many neighbouring 
,states and principalities and chiehshipS held by Mussulmans. 
The infidel tracts within and without the boundaries, were un¬ 
counted. And he purposed to bring thern all under one subjec¬ 
tion, extending in the same breath his own authority and the 
Empire of Islam. This was beyond him, and he would not see 
that he was unequal to the enterprise. He was an able, pain¬ 
staking, persevering, resolute man and a poweyfal monarch, and 
he might have succeeded to a great extent had he been a less 
st.iunoh Mn.ssulmat;, 01 a less uncuu&cionablc bigot. Ho was an 
al)le prince, but able by half. Destitute of higher statesmanship, 
his very zeal for work made him a worse ruler, because all the 
more trouble.some. He understood not the moral sources of 
power. He alienated by his bigotry the majority of his subjects. 
The Hindus hated him to a man. I'he Raj[)n Chiefs regarded 
him as their implacable foe. The Shias anath' natised him in 
secret. Even the less illiberal and the more worldly and practi¬ 
cal Mahomedans were no less alarmed at his power. Thus weak¬ 
ened at home, he wejit, with imp.iired resources, to the qonquest 
of the south—to be foiled at, every step and to earn a bootless 
and far too costly triumph and meet vvitl‘ a miserable end in exile, 
far from the sedt of his government. The truth is, a bad ruler is 
ipso facto a wretched financier. A full exchequer is usually an 
indication of good government. If Aurungzebe was the excep¬ 
tion to the flourishing finances of the Mogul rule, that was be¬ 
cause he departed from the good old traditions of that rule. But 
Aurungzebe was unif]ue—a prodigy of good and evil. As a rule, 
the Moguls had little cause to com|Dlain of jvant. Their resources 
were ample for all their purposes. They made war and main¬ 
tained their estabUsfjmcnts in peace '*s well ivs executed grand 
public works without additional taxation. Sometimes, as during 
protracted and exhaustive warfare, they borrower^ but they pre¬ 
ferred to discount^their revenues. Usually they met extraordi¬ 
nary demands by drawing;pn their large casli, balances. These 
were recouped from the^annu^l^urpluses of normal years of .ex¬ 
penditure. But this scarcely accounts for the habitual fulness of 
their exchequer—a fulness whioli is still the pride of Eastern 
Rulers and Chiefs—^nd still ies% for their prodigious private and 
secret hoards. Nor is it easy to think of a source of income, 
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which, after meeting all extraordinary demands, could keep their 
public treasury full—and also keep them rolling in fabulous wealth. 
There was such a source, though, and that was—‘shall we confess- 
h? Loot. Yes, the Moguls too were not above looting. But they 
looted the enemy—never their subjects. The practice of Princes 
permits iuU-tpriucc!) plunder, and the Moguls affected no excep¬ 
tional virtue among ii/6nanchs. They made fhe most of the* 
spoils of captured cities and sacked forts, without allowing their 
troops the benefit of the prize, just as they pocketted the 
sums with which the citizens compounded for mercy, or the 
fines levied on places. They also benefited by the compensa¬ 
tions received under treaty with the enemy. But their finest 
opportunity was' when they came upon the hoards of the vanquish¬ 
ed. Such windfaKs were always rich, more or less. Sometimes 
they were enormous. Thus Aurungzebe carried off from Hydera¬ 
bad—after the capture of the Fort and the submission of the 
sovereign, Abul Hassan Kootb-ool-Moolk, an incredible precious 
booty.” There ends the theme of Aurungzebe. It is one of 
the most brilliant examples found in the annals of the world, of 
a monarch’s—a first-rate monarch’s—self-control and patience 
when the fate of his kingdom is trembling in the balance, 
when the goddess of Luck is slowly departing from an unfortu¬ 
nate empire whose ruler, by his caprice and hi^h-handedness and 
thorough whiteboyism, has reduced his realm to the verge of des¬ 
truction. From Aurungzebe, the death-date of the Mogul Empire 
may really be said to begin.* The history of succeeding reigns is 
the history of wrongs inflicted or sustained by the various rulers 
of India, until the smoky clouds of confusion that hovered in the 
political welkin of India, for nearly a century, began to be dis¬ 
persed and dissipated in the distant horizon by the dazzling rays, 
of British power. The la^t vestige of Mogul dominion vanished 
and faded before the rise of British rule which came as a minister¬ 
ing aggel, beai’ing^the message,of peace and joy, the glad tidings 
of progress and civilisation. The lamp of flight, brought from 
the West, feeble as* it was when it set its first vay.s on the Indian 
soil, now shines with a full blaze, heralding the reawakening of a 
nation. How’ever benign may British rule* be, however bene¬ 
ficent its purposes, however favourable it may<.bc to our political 
advancement, however happy our sitviatio-n, it is extremely un¬ 
just to take away from the Mogtrl Empbrors tl:\p praise that is 
their due. To abstain from giving them the highest praise is 
to rdch from the brow of the* victor his justly earned laurel 
cfown. ‘ ‘ 
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Under British rule, the poverty of the people is gradually 
increasing. Our rulers do not take care of the ftact. “The 
condition of the masses of the people has, I am satisfied,” says 
Robert Knight, “ steadily deteriorated under our rule, until it has 
become deplorable beyond belief. Our twenty years of ‘ improved 
book-keeping ’ have but mocked the necessities of a people, 
•living upon the very verge of famine from one decade to another. 
They have been asking us for bread all th^se years, and we have 
offered them a stone,*' That India is gradually passing into utter 
poverty will be apparent from the following facts and figures of 
finance. The total revenue of the India Government in i894<t895 
is Rx. 9,20,24,900, and the total expenditure of the same year is Rx. 
9,23,26,800. Now from the following financial tabular list, it will 
be apparent to the reader that with the steaPdy increase of the 
revenue of our Government, the people are slowly hut steadily 


sinking into poverty. 



Year, 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

i88o-i88r ... 

... 7,42,90,112 

7.79,21,506 

1881-1882 ... 

... 7,56,84,687 

7,20,89,536 

1882-1883 ... 

.... 7.02,78,337 

6,96,03,500 

1883-1884 ...» 

... 7,18,42,020 

6,99,62,313 

1884-1885 ... , 

... 7,06,90,6§ I 

7,10,77,127 

1885-1886 ... 

.... 7.44.64,197 

7,72,65.923 

1886-1887 ... 


7 . 7 *,58,707 

1887.1888* ... 

... 7.87,59.744 

8,07,88,576 

1888-1889 ... 

... 8,16,96,678 

8,16,59,660 

1889-1890 ... 

... 8,50,85,203 

8,24,73,170 

1890-1891 ... 

..*.• 8,57,41,649 

8,26,53,478 * 

1891.-1892 ... 

... 8,91,43,283 

8,86 75,748 

1892-1893 ... • 

... 9,01,72,438 

9,10,05,850 

1893-1894 ... 

... 9,04,29,500 

9,22,22,300 

1894-1895 ... 

... 9,20,24,900 • 

9,23,26,800 

From this lijrt it 

is evident that the people are*paying dearly 

for their livelihood. 

ft 

The population of India, 

as enumerated at 


the Census of 1891, is ^21,258,681 of British Indirf, 287,283,431 of 
British and Native Jndia, but including French and. Portuguese 
India, the total is 289,ooo,«oo. ^ Therefore, we «ee that’every sub¬ 
ject has to pay R|. 2-10-^7 as Imperial Revenue. Moreover, they 
have to pay municipal and other •obnoxious-taxes. Another proof 
of the poverty of India is offered by the facts and figures of export 
and import. The total amoMTnt’of import and export in the year 
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1884-1885 was Rx. 5,3i,49;3ii and Rs, 8,03,13,208 respectively. 
Therefore, we see that India lost Rx. 2,71,63,897. Again the 
amount of import and export in the year 1893-1894 is Rx. 
7,39,56,957 and Rx. 10,20,15,615. Therefore, India lost Rx. 
2,80,58,658. Thus we see that not only Revenne is increasing, 
but the total amount of iipport and export also is on the increase. 
Yet India is losing year after year. With a Revenue which is 
more than forty times the revenue of the Mogul Emperors they 
now find it difficult to manage India. Every year we are harrassed 
with further taxation. 

As regard.s finance the Moguls were infinitely superior to the 
British, and the people lived more happily in their time than they 
do at present, l^liis is a fact which no one can deny. The 
Moguls, with the utino.st economy, ruled this vast tract of land 
without any difficulty. There were no people more luxurious 
than our former rulcns. The buildings they erected in Delhi, 
Agra and other parts of the ejnpire are the wonders of the 
world. Their Peacock-throne, which attracted the attention of 
the early European ambassadors and adventurers like Sir Thomas 
Roe, Mr. Francis Bernier, the doctor of tife Emperor Shah Jehan, 
Mr. Tavernier and others of celebrity, could not have been made 
without the expenditure of a vast sum of mpney. They were 
engaged in long-protracted fvars without further taxation upon 
the people and even without inciuring any debt. Their Govern¬ 
ments spent a good deal, of* ^ money on useless works, but the 
money still remained in the country. Agriculture flourished, 
trade and commerce went on smoothly, as far as the knowledge 
of the people permitted. Famines, the high prices of food, the 
extinction of* the aristocracy and of- Various industries, and above 
all, incegsant drain of money, have, in our lime, produced a 
degree of misery that nefer existed undep the Hindu or the 
Mogul, Tippo Sahib or the Peishwa. The native aristocracy 
then spent large ’sums of mdney in the country, encouragi d 
arts and industries,, improved the land, and “planted trees. The 
old houses once existing in towns ancf cities bear undeniable 
witness to the ^prosperity then prevailingi In those halcyon 
days, tljjbre were nothing like an Arms Act and an Income Tax 
to prevent the natives from exerting in their *own defence and to 
deprive them and their children \)f livelihood. They were not 
obli jed to pay so many taxes which the English'Government now 
levies under the pretence of improving their health and their 
CQinitry., In fine, the Moguls wer&nvfre sincere, and more liberal 
aiid more sympathetic and less prcjiidigetj and guperstitous than 
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our present race of rulers. Another feature of the Mogul Empire 
was that much business was transacted at the seaports, but in tlie 
Moffussil there was not so much s^ir. But now there is an appear¬ 
ance of general destitution and misery. Many large mansions 
are now in ruins ; many magnificent buildings have been pulled 
down and sold. The gold and silver ornaments found in the 
Mogul treasury have gone to the Mint. The agricultural popu- 
• lation have no means to pursue their avocations. The price 
of food is so high that through inabil'tjy to purchase it, the 
people have scarcely strength to work. They have no seed, 
clothes, or cattle. Many are literally straving; large numbers 
have already died. They receive no support from the aristo¬ 
cracy or the moneyed classes. All are now begpfars, and under 
a curse. A horrible tale was told by Raja Shashi Shekharesh- 
war Roy Bahadur of Tahirpur, in one of ^his speeches on 
the Age of Consent Bill. In his tour through Madras he saw a 
beggar collecting grains of wheat from the dung of horses for 
his livelihood. The evil is aggravated by extraordinary as¬ 
sessments,. and municipal and local taxes. Although it was 
graciously proclaimed from the Throne that no one should be 
allowed to die of hunger, many millions have died of starvation 
and many are dying yet. While labouring under these dire 
calamities, those that are hardly able to keep body and soul 
together have to see their lands,and houses sold for unpaid 
assessments, and the excess proceeds Credited to Government 
as fines. Such a scene was fmposs^ble urder the Mogul Em¬ 
pire. Such a policy has never befalli^n India under any ancient 
dynasty. Large tracts of land have become deserts. Many 
persons attribute the poverty of India to the laziness and im¬ 
provident habits of the peoplo; but the real cause of, the misery 
of the Indian people is that there is no money in India. Every 
nerve is dried up. ^ In every quarter wherever the eye falls, 
nothing but destitution, complete and entire, meets the eye. 
The demands of the State intensify' the distress. All the money 
which was drawn by the Moguls, was returned to the people 
in some shape or 6ther. They built l-difices, and made gardens, 
constructed mosques^and planted mango groves. Through these 
the money came back.to the people every year. There was 
then sap in the roote of the tree, and it circulated through all the, 
branches. The well-to-db improved the larfd, dug tanks^ built 
ghMs, and bestowed charities ;* the result was that money cir¬ 
culated through all ranks. NoV that circuiation i.s stopped; it 
flows through external channels^ direct to England. It is ^ there 
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that the wealth of India now aecumulates. The command of 
money is transferred to that country. In aggrandizes the English 
nation, the richest of all nations, but not India. The English 
Civilians are practically so many money-recruiters sent to India. 
They seek to make their purses as long and as heavy as they 
can. They come to this country for dispensing justice and 
proclaiming peace, but npany of them have as. much sympathy 
with the people as fishermen have with fishes, India is the great 
market-place where Englishmen sell not only their commo¬ 
dities, but also their talents, at an enormous price—not at the 
desire of the people but through the interposition of Government. 
Indian weavers, oilmen, paper-makers, blacksmiths and many 
others are starving and fast disappearing. Dacca muslins of the 
finest texture, whi^li once attracted the attention of foreigners, are 
now like the Dodo of Madacascar, “ In our insular impatience of 
every national institution says Mr. Robert Knight, “ that differed 
from our own, our rule has been one sustained effort to fuse and 
recast everything in India, in the moulds of English thought, feel¬ 
ing and development. In our impatience of what we frequently 
despised, for no other reason than that we did not understand it, 
we have broken down every relation of class to class, and dis¬ 
integrated the whole social and political life of the people. The 
subversion of Native rule, and the substitqtion of a rule of 
foreigners in its stead, ^was a*vast revolutionjn itself; while not 
content*with this change in the^ life of the people, we have 
set ourselves from the first^ to remodel every institution upon 
Western, and, indeed, English ideas. And the^ result is what 
might have been foretold. The people are docile, and accustomed 
by long ages of submission to obey their rulers blindly. They 
have conformed to our laws and regulations, without a thought of 
actively resisting us; and to-day India presents the spectacle of 
a vast and noble tree thUt has been torn up from the soil, while 
every leaf droops and withers from the disruption of its roots. 
My own belief, I Confess, is thdt the future well-being of India is 
now largely dependent upon^the fate of its Ndtive States. These 
have escaped, hitherto, the violent disintegration of their old 
national and soqial life, while they have all the advantage of 
immediate contact with the forces for <good that redeem our 
direct rule from being a pure, unmitigated curse to our subjects. 
Instead of contracting the area of* Nati\«e rule, the time, I am 
persuaded, has come when we shpuld reverse our*'action altogether 
and steadily place back, und^r Native administration, much of 
the territory we have unwisely aon/Sxed, and brought under a 
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rule that can never, in the nature of things, prove a successful 
one.’"' 

Another thing which strikes me very much is the unusual 
growth of drunkenness and litigation among the people under 
English rule. Deptavity and crime are none the less conspicuous 
than the above two abominable vices. Holt Mackenzie, formerly, 
a judge in India, says ;—" The longer.we have had these districts 
the more apparently do lying and litigation prevail; the more are 
morals vitiated ; the more are rights involved in doubt; the more 
are the foundations of society .shaken.’' Sir John Shore, afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth, says :—" Drunkenness and the use of intoxicat¬ 
ing drugs, have increased in an extraordinary degree under the Eng¬ 
lish rule." Captain Westmacott says :—" It if greatly to be de¬ 
plored that in places the longest under our rule, there is the largest 
amount of depravity and crime. I have no hesitation in affirming 
that in the Hindu and Mussulman cities, removed from European 
intercourse, there is m'lch less depravity than either in Calcutta, 
.Madras, or Bombay, wht re Europeans chiefly congregate."* 

As regards the poverty of the masses of India, I cannot 
refrain from quoting a few more authorities who were trusted 
servants of the English Government. In a private letter dated' 
1849, written by a gentleman high in the Company’s service, 
the decay of the people under British rule, in the adjoining 
province of GuzerAt, taken twelve yfiars before from the 
Peishwa, is described as follow^ ;—” Many of the best families 
in the province,, who were rich and ncll-to-do when we came 
into Guzerat in 1807, have now scarcely clothes’ on their backs." 
Mr. Giberne, another Civilian, after an absence of fourteen years 
from the same province, on yqtnrning thereto in 1840 as Judgp 
says:—" I did not see so many of the more wealthy classes of 
natives. When we flrst had the couistry, the aristocracy used 
to have their gay carts, horses, and attendants, and a great finery 
about them, and there seemed now to be an absence of all th«t.'^ 
He gave this statement in evidence before the Select .Committee 
of the Commons in 1848.* As to the ^yots h^ said;—" The ryots 
all complain that they had money once, but that they had none 
now.” Mr. Saville Mavriott was nearly half a ’century in the 
Civil Service of Western Ir\dia, terminating his career in 1849 as 
a noember of the Bombay* Cousicil. He published an admirable 

* For other afSrmations of European Statesmen the reader may refer to 
the National Magazine of January, 1806, vol. x, No. 1, vide the article on Mr. 
George Thompson I pages 13*14. * • 
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essay upon the eiforts of English rule on the condition of the 
people. In it he reproduced a letter which he had addressed 
in 1836 to Sir Robert Grant, the Governor of Bombay, Mr. Mar- 
riot having been Commissioner of the Deccan at the time. He 
says;—” For many years past I have, in common with many others, 
painfully witnessed the decline, of the people, and more especially 
that part of the community.which has emphatically been styled 
‘ the -sinews of the State ’—the peasantry of India. It is a start¬ 
ling but too notorious fact that, though loaded with a vastly greater 
absolute amount of taxation, and harassed by various severe acts 
of tyranny and oppression, yet theeouiitry was in a state of pros¬ 
perity under the Native rule,'when compared with that into 
which it has falle.n under the avowedly mild sway of British ad¬ 
ministrators. In short, almost everything forces the conviction 
that we have before us a narrowing progress to utter pauperism.^’ 
Sir George Wingate says :—" The sufferings of the rural popula¬ 
tion during this transition period, were, without doubt, very severe. 
The revenue reports of our Collectors in newly acquired terri- 
tories abound with harassing descriptions of the depressed condi¬ 
tion of the agricultural classes, and with representations of the 
difficulties tlrey experienced in collecting the land assessment, 
owing to the great fall in the prices of all descriptions of agri¬ 
cultural produce.” Mr. Irwjn says:—” Takifig the province as a 
whole^ it is scarcely* too much to say that a large proportion of 
cultivators have neither food sufficient to keep them in health, nor 
clothes sufficient to protect them from the weather.” Colonel 
R. D. Osborn says;—"Our dealings with the land have been 
more completely destructive of all ancient proprietory rights than 
was the Native rule which prejccded our own. Our rigid and 
revolutionary methods of exacting the land revenue have ground 
the peasantry down to the lowest extreme pf poverty and wretch¬ 
edness, and the decrees of our law cousts have been the means 
of laying upon* them burdens heavier far than any they endured 
in times ear|ier than our own.” Sir Robert Egerton, in the dis¬ 
cussion on the Deccan Ryot’s Relief Bill, said :—“ The circum¬ 
stances which have led to its being introdyced seem to me to be 
of such general prevalence throughout India, that the mode in 
which they are to be treated in the D(Bccan fijay possibly form a 
precedent in other parts of the country. The Government has 
imposed most stringent conditions in regard to the realiza¬ 
tion of this revenue. It seems to me that but too little stress 
has been laid upon this cause, which must in a great degree con¬ 
tribute, if nob entirely originate, the indebtedness of the Deccan 
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ryots.” Mr. Osborn says;—“The condition of the Deccan, 
ryots has become so abnormally miserable that the*cry of their 
distress has reached even the careless^ ears of the British public.” 

I do not wish to multiply extracts from thoughtful Englishmen 
who realfy felt for the Indian- subjects) now ground down to 
the last extremity of poverty. The condition of the Indian sub- 
•jects is really deplorable. In the words, slightly altered, of an- 
English poet, ^ 

Theirs not to reason why^ 

Theirs not to make reply. 

Theirs but to do and die. 

The Briti.sh administration of India has bepn’a series of well- 
meant but disastrous blunders intersposed wsth positive crime. 
That administration, however, is not without its merit. Great, 
historically great, as the Roman and Mogul policies may appear 
to the eye of the historian, they laboured under one great 
defect which unfitted them for serving long the purposes of Pro¬ 
vidence. The “empire” was the guiding idea of those policies. 
Its gre«atness, its unity, its splendour, its permanence, was the sole 
object of the Mogul Emperors ; the people were only necessary 
adjuncts. In this respect, the Roman policy sinned deeper than 
the Mogul policy,^ The latter Ijas left the people of India 
capable of vast imprbvement, and all the better fitted for improve¬ 
ment in that they lived for Ihrefe centuries under it. The Roman 
policy proved a, bane to those nations*upon whom- it produced the 
full mea'^ure of its effects, which brought about their ruin. The 
grand merit of modern English rule in India has been to raise 
the people, to make, as Lamartine remarks, the peopje the prime 
idea of Government. The most advanced and best developed/ 
English Government, is a benefit the .magnitude of which I am 
not slow to appreciate or recognise. But anything like vitupera¬ 
tion on the Mogul rule seems to .me, as«I haye already said, to 
filch from the brow of the victor his j.ustly won laurel, crown. 

1 do not mean lb say ‘that Mogu? rule yvas one of Utopian 
excellence. No dogbt, the dessentions and confusion which 
succeeded the reign <»f Aurungzebe were of. a* most disastrous, 
type. Property afid life becanve unsafe. Justice fled, from 
the land. Highway ro'bbefs and marauders inffested the country. 
The agricultural »populalion found it difficult to go on with their 
avocations. The invasions of Nadir Shah, of Ahmed Shah Abdali, 
and other Afgan chief of Cenjtral Asia depopulated the cities of 
Delhi and Agna. Tlie Maliuratla chiefs, taking advantage of lhl» 
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chaos, began to plunder the land. Commerce and trade became 
a thing of the past. The Mogul rulers were puppets in the 
hands of their ambitious ministers. Lawlessness and cruelty 
were rampant far and wide. The religious begotry of some of the 
Emperors alienated many of their loyal Hindu subjects. The 
Rajputs went away from the Court disgusted with the barbarian 
towards them and restdred *to ruin the effete rule. Loyalty' 
became unknown in the land. The princes became subject to 
the influence of their harems and of intoxicating liquors. All was 
confusion and disorder. The Sikhs rose in the Panjab; the 
Maharattas in the Deccan, the Afghans in Bengal. Asof Jah, 
the viceroy of the Deccan, asserted his independence and founded 
the house of the N.izam of Hyderabad. Sadat Khan, a merchant 
of Khorasan, established his power in Oudh, and hi.s successors 
continued to hold the kingdom until that country was annexed by 
Dalhousie in I856. The five Maharatta houses, the Peishwas 
of Poona, the Holkar, the Sindhia, Nagpore, and the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, these with their mighty forces, as political factors of 
great consequence. The Rohillas, whose power and independence 
were due to the weakness of the Imperial house, then going 
down into the yawning chasm destruction, marched regularly 
in their philibustering expeditions throughout the length and 
breatdh of Hindoo.stan, sometimes on their'own account and 
sometinres on behalf of those able to pay* them. Practically 
speaking, the Maharatta.s, were‘the .masters of the land. The 
Mogul rulers became their nbminees. , 

But it should be borne in mind that the period which succeed- 
ed the death of Aurungzebe was one of chaos and confusion. 
India then was not ruled by the, Moguls. The Empire of the 
Moguls dates with Baber and ends with Aurungzebe. The des¬ 
cription of the country given above does not fall within that 
period. Nothing like it occurred in the true Mogul period of 
Indian history. Jn sbme respects the Moguls were infeiior to 
the British. ,But as regards Statesmanship, . they were superior. 
The material condition of‘India has ns,arvelldusly changed and 
improved under British rule. The British Ijave rescued us from 
that anarchy into which the country tell through the break-up 
ot Mogul rule, and from the constantly recurt'ing fear of foreign 
invasion. In addilion to the great blessing of domestic order and 
outward security, the English have given a shock to the intellect 
of the people that is everywhere awakening them into activity, 
and bringing them face to face with a new order of ideas. Under 
British admiuistcfttioa goinmerge has improved and the facilities 
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of inter-communication much advanced. Having afforded pro¬ 
tection against foreign invasion, and secured the country from 
internal violence and bloodshed, it has established schools and 
colleges, and libraries and museums; it permits the press of 
India to work without restriction as a national educator. Having 
constructed railways, roads, and bridges, it has made great irri- 
• gation works for the iinproveinent of fhe land. The natives of 
the country have become so conversant with the noble language 
and literature of England that their sources of intellectual 
pleasure have been greatly extended. The disco-veries of science 
are placed within the reach of those who wish to know them. 
The missionaries, the school-masters, and the universities, are 
steadily raising the popular standard of opinion and thought. 
Western literature has, again, infused the conception of a higher 
political standard and of a new political life. To these bene¬ 
fits must be added the introduction of the telegraph and the cheap 
postal system, with the impetus they give to the growth of indus¬ 
trial life and the widening of the mental horizon. The people 
have now learnt to clamour and agitate for the remvjval of their 
political and other grievances. The classes engaged in the 
external trade of the country, and the landed aristocracy called 
into being by the wise legislation of Lord Cornwallis, have been 
enriched. The mushroom grovvtji of debating clubs, theatres, 
recreation rooms, eVening parties and garden parties,, entirely 
due to the miraculous power of the English tongue, are effecting 
considerable itpprovements. The Inllian National Congress, the 
principal chatmel through which the political grievances of the 
Indian people are brought to notice, is also the fruit of Eng¬ 
lish education. Such institifljoas could not be witnessed in .the 
Mogul Empire. Another prominent effect of British rule is 
the idea of Catholicism now pervading the minds of the sons of 
the Indian soil. English) education has manumitted the people 
from innumerable shackles of very ancitnt origin. It has also 
raised the people fuom an abyss of degradation, h has created 
the. desire of studying and brin§[ing tq, light the forgotten 
histories and antiqpiiiies of their land from the undistinguishablo 
darkness of oblivion. *The screen which hud concealed the facts 
of ancient Indian tivilis;^tion has now been rent by a zealous 
band of archaeological ^stude«ls. Some are employed in dis¬ 
covering the per}*onalities of the literary giants of India. The 
Calcutta University, where the t}>eory of the downward filtration 
education finds its full scope, is one of the valuable boons con¬ 
ferred upon ua by the British. Thu people UQW stand on a higher 
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pFatforni' of pofiticaf rights. They have also leatrot the great 
art of writing books. Regular courts have been founded' for the 
adnvinistration of justice. The liberty has been- accorded of 
ventilating grievances- for remedy. The barrier of social distinc¬ 
tions founded on birth has been weakened. The chains forged, 
by superstition have been all but broken. Public-speaking, the 
power of debate, and criticism, have greatly mpaired Indian. • 
vernaculars have been piuch befriended by the English language. 
Newspapers and otlier periodicals have given an impetus to our 
improvement as a nation. Barristers and pleaders are steadily 
increasing. The medicine of the west has scared away the 
demon of epidemic. The malignant goddess of malaria, who- 
played such havoc among the natives of India, is slowly losing her 
power, and the time is not far distant when she will be thorougly 
conquered*. This is, however, only one side of the picture. There 
is another that deserves to be shown. Notwithstanding the aboli¬ 
tion of all disabilities as regards the public service, in practice 
great unwillingness is felt by the authorities to appoint the 
children of the soil in important or high offices of trust. It was- 
only the other day that an Under-SecreUry of State for India, 
put out of temper by the Opposition, declared from his place in- 
Pailiament that the policy, as he understood itj of the Secretary 
of State for India was to never to give a chance to first class 
men atndng the subjects of the Crown in India. Only men of 
mediocre abilities are prefer.-ed. iTlie reason is obvious. Marked 
success will not be achiever!. The people may f then be safely 
kept out of high offices on the ground- of the absence of ability. 
As a matter of fact, they are smarting under the drudgery of the 
desk. Perhaps, this cannot be helped, to a certain, extent. The 
very expansiveness of the Anglo-Saxon race lies at its root. The 
contact of a race with supfcrior sinews and muscles cannot but be 
destructive to one with inferior sinews and muscles. The follow¬ 
ing extract from What Raja Rajendralala Mittra wrote at a time 
when prejudices raq high, contains some truth. The passage is 
highly coloured, but we reproduce it ‘ ap evidence of what the 
sentiments werq, a generation ago, of cultivated Indians towards 
those ipdividuals in whom the faults of tht English race predomi¬ 
nate over its virtues. Speaking of -the^ generality of Indigo- 
planters, the Raja said,—“ Is.it fo\' these interlopers to make such- 
accusations ? Devoid of the merits which cliaracterise a true 
Englishman, and possessing ajl tlic defects of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, these adventurers from Sigland have carried ruin and 
devastation wlierever they have gone. Ask the Red Indian iflt 
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the prairies of South America, and he will say that the antagonism 
of the Anglo-Saxon adventurers has within a huncired years re¬ 
duced their number from half a million to forty thousand. What 
is it; but the antagonism of the sweepings of fCngland and Holland 
that has driven the Bosjeman and the Caffre to the inhospitable 
sands of Central Africa? In Australia and New Zealand, the 
battle is still being fought, and erel.ong 4 he natives of those places 
will be numbered with the things that were; and yet it is these 
adventurers who pretend to dread the ahlagonism of the Hindoo. 
These are men who, having made England too hot for their re¬ 
sidence, come ad misericordium to complain of our rivalry. They 
talk of their energy, education, and high civilisation. They boast 
<of the capital that they bring to India, and fhe vast number of 
men who find employment for their wealth. ‘Surely, never was 
a more consummate case of making a mountain of a molehill. 
Taking the cost of the whole of the Indigo produced in this part 
of the country at a million and a half, we shall have scarcely 
a crore of European agricultural capital in all India, and for 
its sake the country could not have a greater curse than the 
Anglo-Saxon planters, who have been, by their own missionaries, 
denounced as the greatest tyrants that have ever been per¬ 
mitted to gather on the ruination of the inoffensive and helpless 
peasants, men wh’ose like can be, had only in the slave-owners 
of Virginia." * * • 

As I have elsewh *re said, Englishmen are hasty in forming 
judgments atjd slow in abandoniAg error. The Serajudowla of 
English history is not the true Serajadowla of Bengal. The 
Arungzebe of English historians is not the true Arungsebe. The 
descriptions of the Mogol, Empire by English historians.are 
coloured from beginning to end. The accounts of the acquisition 
of Bengal first by tlje Mahomedans and then by the English, are 
a perfect debris of facts. The Elizabeth of the Protestant 
historians of England is purely an intaginary creature*. She 
persecuted the Romam Catholics as merrily ^as M,^ry had perse¬ 
cuted the PrOtes’tants before her. *Turn tq the pages of Catholic 
historians and see Jhow great the difference is between the two 
pictures. The Englishman is very often a creature of prejudices. 
He believes in Ids owi\ superiority and disdains that with which 
he is not familiar. He,values truth when He arrives at it, but 
his pursuit of "truth is very'often impeded by his foregone 
conclusions. 

The true history of Indja has yet to be written by an Indian. 
The true facts of'Mogul rule now live in the twilight of tradi- 
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tion. It is easy to collect materials. They must be sifted and 
dealt with impartially. What now exists in the shape of history 
is full of blunders. Every assertion of the English historians 
concerning Mogul rule in India is based upon comestible ground. 
What we have read in English histories must be divorced from 
the mind. It is then that a true account can be compiled of 
Mogul India. 

The Moguls had their defects. But these will sink into 
insignificance when com'pared with tfiose of the British. But how 
is the comparison to be made? The English histories of Mogul 
rule will not help us much. As a matter of fact, some English¬ 
men who have written on the Mogul period have never set their 
feet on the soil of India. 

i 

S. C. SANYAL, M.A. 
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Sir J aoob Astlfjy’s moral courage in seeking redress for insuk 
from his country’s tribunal was the niore reyiarkable because 
English Society, ninety years ago, vvas still governed by the 
mediaeval canon which prescribed single combat as a salve 
for wounded honour. Indeed, a few weeks after his triumph, a 
naval officer of rank was tried at the Old Bailey for the slaughter 
in a duel of a cemrade belonging to the sister service. The 
case is so singular an instance of human folly that it calls for 
particular notice. 

On a bright afternoon in the early spiing of 1803, Colonel 
Robert Montgomery with two friends, brothers named Sloane, 
went for a canter in Hyde Park. Behind them ran a fine New¬ 
foundland dog belonging to the Colonel. Between the bridge 
over the Serpentine and the^ sunken fence separating the Park 
from Kensington Gardens they met ^Captain Macnainara, R N., 
also riding w»th a brother post-captain named Barrie, and ac¬ 
companied by a Newfoundland. The dogs, according to their 
instinct, stopped, exclianged signals, and, after a preliminary growl, 
attacked each other furiously.* Colonel Montgomery^ dismounted 
to separate them, but found the help of the other dog’s master 
necessary. He shouted “whose do§ is this?” and Captain 


Macnamara replied that’it was his. Thereupon ensued the follow¬ 
ing dialogue :— 

Colonel Montgomery,—“ If yoi^ do not call off your dog, I 
shall knock him down !” * ’ 


Captain Macnamara,—“ Have you the arrogance to say that 
you will knock my dogMown? If you do so, you must knock me 
down afterwards! ” , • , 

Colonel M,—“ Why don’t J^qu call your dog off?” 

Captain M,~“ I don’t choose.to call my.(Jog off, and I will mt 
be dictated to by you or any man 3 ” 

Colonol M,—” \^ell. Sir*, if your dog fights mine, I repeat to 
you that I will knock him down ; and you shall bo very welcome to 
D 
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know where to find me. As a gentleman, you might have called 
your dog off.*’ 

Captain M,—“ No, Sir, I did not choose it: I choose to let 
him fight: and 1 tell you again I will not be dictated to by you 
or any man." (After a pause) “ 1 ought to know now, Sir, where 
to find you for what you have said." The belligerents then left 
the Park and rode up Piccadilly attended by their* friends. When 
they, reached St. James’ Church, Captain Macnamara sent a 
message to his antagonist by his friend Captain Barrie,* and the 
latter was promptly put into communication with a Sir William 
Keir, who agreed to act as second to the Colonel. The pair 
speedily settled all preliminaries. Two post chaises (an extinct 
species of vehicle much in use in pre-railway days) were hired, a 
surgeon, lint, instalments dnd pistols packed therein ; and the 
parties with their secoftds at once adjourned to the place of meet¬ 
ing. It was Chalk Farm; close to Primrose Hill on the North West 
of London, now built over but in those days a lovely spot, much 
affected by London duellists. On arriving there, the seconds 
loaded the pistols, having previously fired one off to test its con- 
dition : handed one to each of the combatants whom they placed six 
yards apart.f Then, at a given signal, both fired simultaneously^ 
Colonel Montgomery fell: and the surgeon at once ran to him, 
opened his waistcoat, and discoj/ered a wound in *the right side which 
he vainlj^ endeavoured to staunch with lint. ’Meahtimc, Captain 
Macnamara, who had also rQceived*a bullet wound, staggered to his 
post chaise, rejecting tenders of assistance, includ,ing that pana- 


* We get a glimpse of this rollicking old salt in a rather flippant record of 
phflanderings in Italy published in 1845 by Colonel M. Maxwell of H. M.’s 36th 
Regiment. The writer sailed from Poitsmouth to Malta in 1814 in the frigate 
Rowone under Captain “ Bob’’ Bgrrie’s command. “ For a fighting character," he 
Says, ‘' Bob was one of the most amiable, generous ^and* kiud-hearted of Neptune’s 
sons, jand we fared like figl'ting cocks on board, To be sure, I was obliged to 
what is called ‘ wgrk nfy passage out ’ b*y parading my person daily on the quarter¬ 
deck of His M^esty’s jShip Poraone to get a milling fsom the Captain who was a 
celebrated bruiser ; en-rei’qrtchr, howfbver, I had rather the b^t of it with the small 
sword. This duty performed 1 had to gaze at him while he pistol-practised. His 
grand aim was to hk the button in the cockade of the Mitldies’ hats, which he made 
them alternately hold up to be fired at. In addition tt> this, I, as one ot the passen¬ 
gers who discussed his admirable dinners and wasj^ed theiff down with champagne, 
hock, hermitage and claret, was obliged ,to listen td his adventures, commencing 
with his opening career in a colliery, and of his ^having gi^ne round the world with 
Vancouver.” My Ad'i<eHtvres, by Colonel Maxwell, K. H , London, Henry Colburn 
and Co,, 1845. Vol. I, page 29. * 

t This was half the di.stancc prescribod^'by common usage, and the ciroina* 
stance places the seconds in a very unfavourablt: Jigftt. ‘ 
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cea of our grand-fathers,' blood-letting. He was elriven to 
Chalk Farm and tlje chaise returned to bring his vjctim, Mont¬ 
gomery, The latter was carried upstairs and laid on a l)ed, 
when, after groaning heavily twice or thrice, he passed beyond hu¬ 
man relief. 

. Captain Macnamara, anguished in mind and body, was driven 
slowly to his hotel in Jermyn Streep. But his troubles were not 
yet over, A coroner’s inquest was held on the body of the unfor-. 
tunate# Montgomery, and resulted in a* verdict of manslaughter 
against the Captain. He was arrested, committed tor trial and on 
the 22nd April, 1803, just i6 days after the fatal duel, he was 
arraigned at the Old Bailey on the indictment " for that you, on the 
6th day of April, r8o3, did with force and arihs in the parish of 
Saint Pancras in the country of Middlesex, cm Robert Montgo¬ 
mery, Esquire, did feloniously make an assault and a certain pistol 
of the value of ten shillings charged and loaded with powder and 
a leaden bullet which you held in your right hand, to and against 
the body of the said Robert Montgomery did feloniously shoot 
off and discharge and did feloniously give, with the leaden bullet 
so as aforesaid discharged by the force of the gunpowder in the 
right side of the body of the said Robert Montgomery one mortal 
wound and him in manner aforesaid you did feloniously kill 
and slay, against^he peace of ourjord the king and against the 
form of the statute?”* • , 

The evidence for the Ci*own was unimpeachable : and the 
only course open to the prisoner was to appeal to the distorted 
sense of honour and private conduct which still maintained in 
England. Called on for his defence—for the charge being one 
of felony he was not entitled to be heard by counsel—he craved 
permission to remain seated, olving *to the pain caused by bis 
wound: and read a long statement i^ his exculpation. It con¬ 
sisted in a curious disclaimer of any resentment arising from the 
paltry quarrel. He was spurred *to action by the defiance im¬ 
plied in the deceased’s remark "and you shall fcfe very welcome 
to know wher’e to find me.” Such \Vords had repeatedly been held 
by courts of law to J)e tantamount to a challenge, and ho accept¬ 
ed them in that light.* Colonel Montgomery was a popular mem- 
-. -:-2- 

■* The minutest attentSon was .needed in those days in»drttwing up an indictment, 
for the smallest blutyler was eftough to invalidate one. Many were the failures of 
justice that resulted. In 1837 a scoundrel nan^eit Sheen, who had slaughtered 
his infant son with atrocious cruelty, escaped scot-free because he had been indicted 
for the murder of " William ’’.Sheen 'yhile his victim had been baptized " William, 
Charles Beadle ” Sheen* . , 
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her of London society, while he was almost unknown there. 
Public opinion would undoubtedly have declared agaiost him had 
he not taken up the gauntlet. As a naval officer it was essentiat 
that he should command general respect; that onfe whose duty it 
was to lead others into danger should not have the reputation 
of shunning it himself. While he preferred the utmost submission 
to the laws of religion ^and^ the land, he hinted that there were , 
human relations which lay beyond the scope of either. It was 
impossible to define in terms the feelings of a gentlenj^n ; but 
their existence had supported,” he said, “ this happy country for 
ages ; and she might perish if they were lost!” He then ad¬ 
duced evidence of character in order to show that he was not 
a fire-eater but a law-abiding citizen. Here the intense esprit 
de corps of the I^yal Navy stood the prisoner in good stead. A 
long succession of illustrious comrades entered the witness box 
and swore that Captain Macnamara was everything that an officer 
and gentleman should be. Lords Hood, Hotham, and Minto; 
Sir Hyde Parker, Sir Thomas Troubridge (so hoarse as hardly 
to be heard!) and half the post Captains in the navy were ready 
to give him the best of characters, l^ay, the heroic Nelson 
liimself, then enjoying a brief respite from wars ; alarms in the 
toils of his Circe, Lady Hamilton, at “‘dear, dear Merton,'’ came 
to the help of his old subordinate. His lorchship’s evidence has 
a stamp entirely its ownt, breathing as it does the fiery zeal which' 
he brought to bear on the miivatest details of his duty. “ I 
have known Captain Macnamara,’’he said, “ nine ^years : he has. 
been at various times under my commend. During my acquaint¬ 
ance with him 1 had not only the highest e.steem and respect for 
him as an officer but I always looked upon him as a gentleman 
wfio would not take an affront'from any man. Yet, as I stand 
here before God and my^country, I never knew or heard that he 
ever gave offence to man, woman or efiild during my acquaint¬ 
ance, with him.”^ -Mi;, justieg Heath, who tried the case, w'as 
unmoved by this display of partizanship ; apd his summing up 
■ went dead jfgainsl the pucsoner. TIui juiy,‘hov\'ever, were too 
completely saturated with the spirit of their time to be guided 
by dispassionate argument. After delibe^ting for twenty minutes 
they l^rought in a unanimous verdict of not Guilty; vidiereon 
Captain Macnamara " was immediately ‘discharged and retired 
from the court surrounded by his frien^fs. Oa coming in he was 
weak ^Wriispirltcd ; the w'arm/commendations (!) of his brother 
©ITicers gave him animation.” *Men of the present day will be apt 
to regard the issue of this memorabfe trial ali a lame and impotent 
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conclusion, indeed. They will point the finger of scorn at a 
social code which prescribed a resort to deadly weapons as a salve 
to wounded honour, and which, in this instance, deprived Old 
England in her hour of need of the services of a gallant de¬ 
fender. Those Vvho have learnt to think for themselves and not 
re-echo commonplaces may be inclined to doubt whether the world 
,has really made much progress in thi* essentials of civilisation 
since 1803. Have we not lately seen the two greatest powers 
on earth within an ace of deluging two continents with fraternal 
blood on a quarrel relatively as trivial as that which hurried the 
unhappy Montgomery to his last account ? 

• Our courts of law reflect the great w^orld itself more accu¬ 
rately than does the stage, and present the s^me strange jumble 
of tragedy, comedy and broad farce. To the latter category 
belongs our next trial—an action which came before Lord Ellen- 
borough at Guildhall in March 1803, in which a Mr. Leeds sued 
a Mr. and Mrs. Cooke for damages sustained owing to a breach 
of promise of marriage made by the fair defendant. She was 
the daughter of a wealthy Essex Squire named Cardinal; and 
after a prolonged courtship, had agreed to unite her fortunes with 
those of Mr. Leeds. The happy day had been fixed ; the wed¬ 
ding ring purchased and settlements had been drawn up by w’hich 
each contracting‘party limited £4,000 for their own use and that 
of the issue of the* marriage. But old* Mr. Cardinal, who was 
evidently a miser after El wes’ bwm hqart, insisted on a postpone¬ 
ment of the guptial rites, till he bad drawn the Midsummer 
dividends on the stock settled on his daughter: and the resulting 
delay gave the lovers an opportunity of studying each other's 
character. Mr. Leeds was 'Ijrutal; Miss Cardinal .various and 
mutable. While out for an excursion together he proposed 
hiring a vehicle, ^he said that shopreferred to walk, “No,” 
said he, “ 1 choose that you shall ride: so is my will and 
pleasure. 1 will break your boaes if yOu rsfuse!” A dispute 
followed as to the thickness of the thumb^stick,with which the 
English law i‘n fhose good old tifnes allpwed a man to cor¬ 
rect his wife. Mr. Leeds resolved that there should be a pre¬ 
cedent to which in these subsequent quarrels they mig^ht refer. 
He bellowed, “ ril%ihow you beforehand what you may expect! " 
and threw a horse whip at his Jbetrothed with violence and passion. 
Miss Cardinal ibight have be*en excused for doubting whether 
her happiness was safe in such a*suitor’s hands: but her next step 
was not to be defended. She hearkened to the blandishments of 
Mr, Cooke, who was the purser of art extra IiidianHin, and 
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eloped with him to Gretna Green, a village on the border where 
* marriages Were expeditiously performed under the Scottish law^ 
which then demanded no formalities beyond mutual consent. 
She excused her fickleness in an epistle addressed to the desert¬ 
ed swain which seems to have beetv taken verbatim from one of 
Richardson's interminable novels. “ I acknowledge,” it runs, 
” that your views were fionoMrable and your ofter advantageous—>■ 
but there was ^secretsQmething which forbade me to hope I should 
ever feel that love for you which ought to exist between two- 
persons about to be joined in the marriage tie.” 

Three days after this knockdown blow, the plaintiff found 
consolation. Ije took up his abode with a family named Tufpin, 
and proposed to the daughter of the house, a young lady 
of surpassing beauty who was subpoenaed for the defence 
and gave her evidence with remarkable aplomb. Other facts 
came to light which reflected anything but credit on the 
plaintiff’s delicacy and morals. These were made the most 
of by Mr. Garrow, counsel for the defendants, who set him¬ 
self to procure a mitigation of damages. The promise and 
its breach could not be denied : but no one would urge, he 
said, that the consequences of being jilted were so serious for 
a man as for one of the softer sex. There was no founda- 
tion for saying that ^this plaintiff’s peace of mind was ruined 
or that*his hopes of happiness were blasted.' No weeping willow 
would be burdened with* his carcase and if he hanged himself, 
it would be round Miss Turpin’s neck ! « 

Lord Ellenborough, in his summing up, directed the jury to- 
find for the plaintiff; but left damages at their discretion, hinting 
pn lty piaihly that they ought to fed nominal ones. 

The ” twelve good men and true ” obeyed : and assessed the 
plaintiff's loss at—one shfiling sterling. 


F. H. SKRINE. 
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THE RETlRjm CHIEF JUSTICE OF BENHAL. 

.Before busy Bengal closes her public offices in October to 
enjoy a well-earned holiday, she will have added another name 
to ,the roll of illustrious Englishmen wHo, after spending a 
long working day in the service of India, have wejnded their way 
homewards to | 5 ass the evening of life in retirement and repose. 
After all, India to most Englishmen, is but a workshop ; only their 
M'orking day is measured, not by hours but by years. 

Sir Comer Petheram’s working day in India has drawn to a 
close, and it is fitting that those who have benefited by his work 
should, on the occasion of his departure, give formal expression 
to their appreciation and gratitude. As “ Capital ” well puts it, 
“ No man without taking a prominent part in public life* h^s 
exercised so great and conciliating an influence as Sir Comer. 
It has been his good fortune on many occasions, when race asperi¬ 
ties appeared to Ije coming to th 5 IVont^, to smooth matters, and 
by appealing to the common sepse and common loyalty *of both 
the European and native cc)mmunij.les to restore harmony and 
secure common action.” 

On those occasions when he ha.s taken a part in public life 
he has always been affective. ^ “In the course of my life,” he said 
in January, 1888, when Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
“I have been called upon to make a great many speeches on a 
great many subjects with some of w^iich I was well acquainted, 
of some of which I knew a little, and of some of which I knew 
nothing at all.” We may add that whatever miglit be the degree of 
Sir Comer’s knowledge^ of the suited in hand, fits ” experience 
of men and life ” enabled him to give Utterance to words of 
weight. His speech’es are full of valuable matter and common 
sense. In his Convycation speech, from which we have quoted the 
above, he laid down the likes on which education here should be 
developed. " Tlj^ people of t*hcis country can only receive an in¬ 
tellectual training or education through the medium of the English 
language.It is evident that to enable them to com¬ 

pete successfully with thoSe 'professional men^ who come from 
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Europe to practise their professions in this country, the students 
' who receive their education here must, as far as possible, be 
placed on an equality with their rivals who have been educated 
in Europe.*’ 

Sir Comer Petheram’s judgments are clear and sound and, 
when appealed against, which has rarely been the case, have been 
upheld. Our readers may .remember a remarkable instance (a. 
question of the transfer of Executorship to the Administrator- 
General in the case of the estate of a Hindu) when the Chief 
Justice was almost alone in opposition to the full Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court, and yet, on appeal, the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council upheld his decision. Sir Comer’s name 
will be associated with a very important change recently made 
in dealing with coMinercial cases. These are now placed on a 
separate list and one particular judge deals with them. The 
result is combined expedition and efficiency^ and has earned 
for him the gratitude of the mercantile community. Important 
commercial cases have not now to await their turn on a long 
general list of suits. The judge in charge of the.se cases will 
in tyne become a specialist in mercantile law. Moreover, the 
general list is also greatly attenuated so that the change in pro¬ 
cedure has been beneficial to all parties. 

Another very solid reforni associated with‘Sir Comer's term 
of office, is the revised scheme by which the congested state of 
affairs in the Court of Smalj Causes will be removed. For a long 
time it has been felt that Work is blocked in that, court owing to 
the faulty system of putting all cases on one list before the judge 
without arrangement or classification. An admirable scheme has 
begn prepai;ed under the directions of Sir Comer Petheram that 
will effect a great and beneficial change,—such, indeed, as will 
save, the time of the judges and expedite the disposal of cases. 
The credit of this great reform must be given to the retiring 
Chief Justice. , • • 

Sir Comer Petheram will be long remembered for three parti¬ 
cular cases. These ,are the? Laidman-Hearsey case, the Banga- 
bashi case, and the Assensole outrage case. The first of these 
came up before him when he was Chief justice of the Allahabad 
High Court. Sir Comer showed that, a Bfttish Judge, in the 
execution of his judicial duties,, is An Tinpersonation of the 
blind goddess with the scales fn her hand. ‘A member of the 
Civil Service was guilty and .the Chief Justice did not spare 
him His strictures were received with fury by the Govern¬ 
ment of the N^W. Provinces. Responsibfc officials said that 
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the end of British rule had come. To uphold the Executive in 
wrong-doing is so common an occurrence in this counjtry^that Sit 
Comer Petherara was taken for a judicial fire-brand in conse¬ 
quence of his reading a lesson to the unfortunate Mr. Latdman. 
Those who found fault with the Chief Justice forgot that the 
British power in India is founded more upon British justice than on 
, British bayonets. The best compei\sation that Britain has offered 
the people of India for the loss of freedom is British law. In 
Asiatic countries the sovereign has always*been regarded as above 
the law. It is true that M.anu and other Hindu sages of antiquity 
endeavoured to uphold the majesty of the law by declaring that the 
law is above kings, and that kings should never act in defiance of 
the law. But, for all that, the idea of the subject going to the 
law courts of the country for asserting his#rights against the 
sovereign w'as never dreamt of by even Manu. In India, under 
British rule, the sovereign is sued and sues in the ordinary 
courts of his or her establishing. The sovereign’s suits are 
regulated by the same procedure that regulates the suits of 
other individuals. This is a spectacle with which the people 
of India have become^ familiar only in consequence of that law 
which the British have given to India. It is very true that mis¬ 
carriages of justice do sometimes take place, but these are due to 
the weakness of iifdividual judges and not to any fault of the sys¬ 
tem. When anything, therefore, transpires, which is calculated to 
weaken the belief the people of*India have in the unbending recti¬ 
tude of British Justice, it should be Ico'ked upon as a serious mis¬ 
fortune. Those who maintain that in India tlie Executive should, 
under all circumstances, be upheld, forget that British prestige, 
instead of being maintained, \;eally suffers, by such a course. The 
sight of a British offender in power brought to jiistice and receiv¬ 
ing his dues like any other subject^of the Crown, strengthens 
Britain’s hold on India in.stead of w^eakening it. Sir Comer Pethe- 
ram acted like a British Judge in disposing rf>f the Laidman-IJear- 
sey case. He held, the scales evenly between the parties. He 
could not have acted othe,rwise. # • 

The Hearsey-Allan case was disposer} of by Sir Comer 
Petheram as Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court. Captain 
Hearsey had been J^ibelled in the Pioneer. Convinced that he 
would not find justice m any of the courts of the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces, he came to. Calcutta in pursuit of it. The complaint was 
filed in the metropolitan Magistrate’s Court. The Captain very 
generously refused to proceed against the printer and publisher. 
The case was committed to the sessions, hut th^re, before Mr. 

E 
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Justice Norris, the Captain failed to obtain justice. That eccen¬ 
tric Judge chose to hold that the editor, Mr. Chesney, could not 
\)e connected with the publication^ that,. in fact, there was no 
evidence that Mr. Chesney had published the paper containing 
the libel. However favourable might this view of the law be to 
all persons connected with the newspaper press, there could be nO 
doubt that it was oppose4to the usual course of .precedents.. Mr. 
Chesney, as editor, should have been presumed to have passed 
the paragraph. He should also have been presumed to know that 
the paragraph would be read, and read even at Calcutta where the 
complainant chose to proceed against him. Under the circum¬ 
stances it was simply judicial hair-splitting to hold that Mr. 
Chesney could Rot be connected with the publication of the 
offending paragraplj. The result seemed to have been a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. General Chesney, the father of the accus¬ 
ed, had invited a small party at Simla to celebrate the acquittal 
of his son at Calcutta. No doubt, the intelligence of the 
break-down of the case was flashed by the wire from Calcutta to 
Simla, but had not the invitations been issued before the actual 
pronouncement of the sentence? The Captain next moved the 
Magistrate of Howrah, hut with no be’tter results. A third 
attempt was made. The metropolitan Magistrate was again selected. 
This time the accused was Mr. Allan, the proprietor of the Pio¬ 
neer, The case was committed to the sessions.. Sir Comer Pethe- 
ram, seeing the scandal of a sul^jectdf the Crown failing in his 
repeated endeavours to obtafij justice, resolved to himself preside 
at the trial. The accused admitted the aiithorsh’ip, and he was 
heavily fined, probably to make up for the trouble the complainant 
had to undergo for bringing him to justice. The Pioneer, after 
thaf, could no*t be expected to speak* a word in Sir Comer’s favour. 
This explains its present attitude towards the retiring Chief Justice. 
Wishing to be humerous, *that journal has* said that the only 
things for which Sir Comer has been fa'mous and for which his 
friends and admirers could be justified inhim out, is that 
he has never been rude. , * , 

fn the State-prdsecution against the Bangahashi, Sir Comer 
acted with great •moderation, though probably his action could not 
be supported by the letter of the law. * After a careful trial 
distinguished by the;, eloquence of the (|efepdants’ Counsel, Mr. 
Jackson, who read extract after, dxtraci from the leading Anglo- 
Indian journals for showing that these had exceeded the bounds 
of legitimate criticism on an occasion of great excitement and 
that Ibis clients had done nothing *to< merit tjbe displeasure of a 
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Government which had overlooked the conduct of th€i journals he 
named, the Chief Justice summed up very fairly. With the ex¬ 
ception, perhaps, of Lord Camden, British- Judges have always 
been distinguished for their severity towards the preaa in the 
matter of criticising the acts of authority. Sir Comer, after the 
manner of Lord Ellenborough, laid down the law in a way 
certainly hostile to the liberty of public criticism. But he left 
it to the Jury to determine as to whether the accused actually 
came within tlie law for w'hat they had done. The Jurors were 
not unanimous in their verdict. Sir Comer, acting according to 
the best traditions of Westminster Halt, refused to accept the 
verdict without enquiring what it was. The Indian law lays 
it down that unanimity is not needed for*the verdict being 
acceptable. The opinion of the majority should be taken as the 
verdict of the Jury. For all that, the Chief Justice dismissed the 
Jury and ordered the case to be brought up as a remanet one at 
the next sessions. Meanwhile, the Government of Bengal was 
pacified by an apology. The case against the offending journal 
was abandoned. The defendants were warned,—a warning which 
has proved to be eminently efficacious. ^ ' 

The third case is known as the Assensole outrage case. A 
low European violated a poor native woman. The case came up 
before the High Coiwt. The Judges of the Division Bench could 
not agree. The native Judg^ held that there was sufficient 
evidence on the record to justify a conviction. The case came up 
before Sir Corner Petheram. He supported the native Judge, 
with the result that a Biidmash of the first water met with his 
deserts. , 

We wish Sir Comer Petheram Godspeed. It is hidia’s fate to 
have to bid a long farewell to those she loves best. But India is 
grateful; grateful to England for sparing such sons to serve her; 
and grateful to such sons, men of such sterling merits as he vyhose 
working day in India is over and who bears wltfi him the heartfelt 
blessing of the .country. 
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REVIEWS. 

The N.-^W. P. and Oudh Educational Magazine. Printed at the 
jubilee Printing Works, Lucknow. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of this Monthly Magazine. 
The general get* up is good. Its objects, as far as we have been- 
able to ascertain fr6m a pamphlet sent to us separately, are laud¬ 
able. It hopes for extensive support and will be conducted by able 
men of the N.-W, P. and Oudh. The present number contains 
some important and interesting articles. We bail it with pleasure 
and wish it prosperity. 

Sahitya Sevaka. Printed at the Manicjia Press, 54, Sukeas 
Street, and published by Adhar Chandra Bosu. 

This is the first issue of a Monthly Magazine and Review (in 
Bengali) in Assam. The get up is creditable. The subjects have 
been properly handled. *l'he style of writing is easy and flowing. 
We have read it with interest and fiope it will obtain encourage¬ 
ment from the public. ‘ «• 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions. Speech made by 
, Mr. Mojfomohan Ghosh at the I^lsventh Indian fs-ational Con- 

gresSf held at Poona on ayth, 28th, and joth December, 18^^. 

The speaker hopes to receive the support .of the members of 
the Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service as well as of the 
non-official European community and the people of the country. 
The apprehension pf the executive officers ‘that their prestige 
will suffer by a separation of functions, the speaker shows, is 
groundless. Thp main stay of the British power in India is not a 
combination of the two functions in one dfficer, but the popular 
belief that English Courts dispense even-handed justice. The 
reform, therefore, does not really* suggest any alarming issues. 
The speaker earnestly prays for the taking of p*ractical steps by 
the Government of India and th& Secretary of State for separating 
the Judicial from the Executive ‘fuiictions jn the administration 
nf iuslke in India. 
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England’s Duty ta share the Expenses for India’s Defence. 
Speech made by Mr. H. A. Wadya, at the isth Indian 
National Congress. Printed at the “ Commercial Press,” 
Bombay. 

Mr. Wadya proposed the resolution that over and above the 
sanction of Parliament for using the revenues and forces of India 
beyond ,the frontiers, England should’share with India the expenses 
of such expeditions. It is also pointed opt that the extension of 
the British power into such regions, on the North-West and North- 
East of the proper frontiers of India was not contemplated by 
Parliament at the time of passing Section 56 of the Gi^vernment of 
India Act. The reasons urged for the resolution are all solid. The 
evil results of forsaking the sound policy of Lord Lawrence and 
others have been referred to and the retirement of such men as Mr. 
Gladstone, John Bright and Lord Lawrence, from the sphere of 
active politics is deplored. 

The Fifth Report of the Kumbuliatolah Boys' Reading Club. 
Printed by Thacker, Spink Co., Calcutta. 

It is with great satisfaction that we notice the progress made 
by the above institution. It has some of our eminent men for its 
patrons. Good management has steered it clear of financial 
difficulties. The donations have in^creased. There is a varied 
collection of books ‘and newspapers in ’the library which has 
become self-supporting. Many* persons visited the club during 
recent years. 4^* them have mad^ favorable remarks on the 
steady progress of the institution. 

Report of the Society for the Higher Training of Young Men, 
from January to December, idpj. Printed at tiCe University 
Press, 14, College Square, Calcutta. 

We are glad to* find that the Society has achieved steady 
improvement although its work suffered owijig to the President's 
illness and the absence of its Secretary. The report ends with 
an appeal to the.enlightened and weU-to-do classes' for support, 
which is sure to remove obstacles in the way*of further progress. 
Mr. Buckland is, we hear, actively exerting himself for funds. He 

has already secured |ome donations. * 

♦ - - 

Krishnabhakti Rasdmritat By*Tara Kumar Kaviratna, printed 
and published by J. N. Bqnerji and .Sons, at the Banerji 
Press, No. itp, Old Baitakk^ana Bazar Road. 

This book is a cpliectioa of religious poems in Sanskrit with 
their translation in verse and prose in Bengaled. It concludes 
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witl^ an account of the famJly of the-author in Sanskrit verse with> 
Bengalee equivalents, soft, sweet, easy and^ conveying some o£' 
the noblest thoughts. The pieces are interesting evidences of a< 
devoted hearty a legacy inherited by the author. 

Nyaya Darsana, Gautat^a Sutras. Printed at the Anglo-Sanskrit 
Press, No. 2, Nawabdi Ostagar's Lane, by Ashudosh Banerji 
and published by Kali Prasanna Bhaduri. 

This is a translation in Bengalee of the Sutras with the 
original and annotations in Sanskrit. The subject, one of the 
most abstruse in Hindu Philosophy, has been made easy by new 
annotations and a translation in plain Bengalee. Great credit is 
due to Rai Jotfndra Nath Chowdhury, Bahadur, M.A., B.L, 
Zemindar of Taki, whose philanthropic propensities led him to 
give material help to the subject. The book will be a valuable 
addition to our stock of useful publications. 

Landmarks of Ethics according to the Gita. By Bulloram Mul- 
licky B. A., printed at the Sen Press^ No. Dhurumtola 
Street, by Nani Gopal Goswami. 

This little book deals with the great Bhagabat Gita, the teach¬ 
ings of Krishna. It is a summary of the original, in an easily 
comprehensible form and will amply repay perusal. 

Report of Proceedings of public meetings held for the adoption 
and presentation of addresses to the Hon'ble P. M. Mehta, 
C.l.E. 

« This pjimphlet contains an account of the proceedings of 
the public meeting, held on the 2oth April, 1895, of the inhabitants 
of Bombay for adopting aq address to the Hon’ble P. M. Mehta, 
CI.E„ recording his valuable services ^o this country in an ex* 
tremely interesting way. The; reply of Mr. Mehta excites admira¬ 
tion. The concluding portion, the description of the public dinner 
given in his houour'at the Rrlpon Club, forms a subject of great 
interest. 

Observations on Leprosy and its treatment. By C. S. Durand, 
M.D., published by the Af. E. Publishing House, Mount Road, 
Madras. . * . ' 

This weU-got-up little volume treats of the varieties of this 
erll disease, its causes, course, duration and treatment. As the 
fesuU of long experience the volume will, it is expected, serve the 
desired purpose and prove a useful publication, 
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Birag Sangit or Lays of Dejection, By Behary Laul Mukherji, 
printed at the Stanhope Press, No. Bowbasar lioad, by 
Jssur Chunder Bose fir* Co., and published at No: 13, 
Wellington Street, by Mohendra Laul Mukherji. 

This little book is a collection of verses in Bengalee compos¬ 
ed, as the title implies, in a melancholy mood. The style is 
easy and flowing, and some of the passages have the ring of true 
poetry in them. 


Bibaha Sankat Natak. By Passupati Mitra, printed at the 
Medical intelligencer Press, No. yft, Nanda Ram Sen’s 
Street, by Ambica Churn Chatterji, and published by foten* 
dra Nath Mitra. • 

This is a little volume neatly bound in cloUi and containing 
'■z vivid delineation of the miseries attending the birth and spe¬ 
cially marriage of girls in Hindu households in'Bengal. The style 
is easily comprehensible. 


The Redemption of the Brahman. By Richard Garbe, published 
by the “ Open Court Publishing Company,'^ Chicago. 

This small book gives an account of a Brahman accepting the' 
doctrine of universal brother-hood by renouncing his own caste. 
It will no doubt crea?te an interest in the European mind. 


Report of the Eighth Provinciat Conference, held at Belgaum on 
the 12th, 13th, and t4th May, /d’pj. Printed at the Samachar 
Press, Belgaum. 

We have a copy of the above before us. It furnishes a very 
interesting account of the debate concerning the present system 
of administration of this countiy and concludes with some good 
resolutions. • * 

Ninth Provincial Conference Held at R.araChi, 2nd May*, 
18^6, Address of the^Presideift. . 

The address embodies many important subjects, not the least 
among them being the'Provincial Budget, the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tion, the inequality adTl want of equity in Provincial Contracts, 
Education, and the X^kjari ^nd Police administi;ations. It points 
out flaws and suggests healthy reforms with a view to imprpve the 
present state of affairs in a short but comprehensive w'ay, and 
concludes with the para. " our aim V which has been shown to be, 
according to the wo^ds of one* of England’s greatest statesmen. 
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identical with '‘attachment to the Throne, reverence to the law 
and a stroh^g and united Empire.” 


Notes from the Calcutta Zoological Garden. 

This pamphlet gives an account of the various animals that 
are rare and new to the collection. The style is- easy and calculate 
ed to repay perusal. 


A Second Note on the Discovery of the Snake-bite Cure. By 
Dinshah Ardeshir Talayar Khan. 

This work deals with the above important subject and fur¬ 
nishes many us'eful hints and suggestions regarding remedies not 
yet experimented fipon. 


Samudrik Siksha or Lessons in Palmistry and Samudrik Rekha 
Bichar. By Raman Krishna Chatterji. 

We have received the above two books, and a translation 
in English of the former, Samudrik Siksha. They are written in 
the form of a dialogue and contain numerous diagrams. The 
subject has been treated in a very easy form so that the 
books may be brought into general use. As the result of 20 
years’ experience of the autjior, the volumes before us deserve 
careful perusal. Babu Raman Krishna Chatterji has taken great 
pains in the publications. These books can be had at his address, 
Gopee Krishna Paul’s Lane, IMimtollah Street, Caloutta. 
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THE MOGUL ^iND TEE nRITISIi ADMINISTRA- 

TIONS, 

. 11 . 

As I have sAi<i elsewhere, the* Moguls were in some respects 
superior to the British, and iu .%ome respects the British are supe¬ 
rior to them. ,In comparing the two*^ystems of administration, we 
have to consider the periods of time to whch they respectively be¬ 
long. The English took possession of India at a time when the Gov¬ 
ernment of England was in ^ flourishing condition. The English 
Governors and Viceroys who were instrumental in fouhding English, 
rule in India introduced into India a system of administration 
very much like tliat, of England, only keeping intact those 
parts of the Mogul administratwe machinery on which foreign 
influence is powerlpss to exert itself. The system of ad’minis- 
tration in vogue in Iiujia is a cIosq copy of»the British adminis- 
ration of England. That English rule itf India has produced 
such a marvellous change in the material and intellectual condi¬ 
tion of India witUin only the period of a ceniury is owipg to the 
introduction of forms'and’.measures whose efficjicy has been already 
tried. Originality is iftipossfUe to find in the English adminis¬ 
tration of India. But such was -not the case with the Moguls. 
Akbar the Great, who is remanded as the proper founder of the 
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Mogul Empire of India, appeared at a time when there was 
giothing like ai, system of administration in the land. In most 
Asiatic countries there was nothing like a regular rule. Hence 
Sir William Hunter says:—” On his accession in 1556, he found 
India split into petty kingdoms, and seething with discordant 
elements; on his death in 1605 bequeathed it an empire." 
Akbarhad, again, no example of administration b,efore him to imi¬ 
tate. The glorious and [ferfect system of administration which he' 
introduced, was of his own invention. It is for this and other 
reasons that his position as a statesman was higher than that 
of Peter the Great of Russia, Alfred the Great of England, and 
many other rulers of the world who now live in history. Russia 
had a system of administration when Peter the Great ascended the 
throne. His was the glory of improving it so far as his genius 
and statesmanlike ftitellect enabled him to do. The same is the 
case with Alfred the Great of England. But when Akbar saw 
the light, the condition of India was most deplorable. He was 
then in Amarkot, the refuge of his father Hoomayoon, an exile 
from bis throne. At that time nothing happened in the world to 
plant in his inspired mind the germ of future statesmanship. In 
the midst of inhnite hardship and privatio«s, and at the early age 
of 16, Akbar, in conjunction with his guardian Bairam, won the 
battle of Panipat. He thus acquired the crown of India. Shake¬ 
speare says that some men are.born great, some achieve greatness, 
and som? have greatness thrust upon them. Akbar was born great. 
Akbar, like Julius Cajsar, vva§ at on’e and the same time, a General, 
a statesman, a law-giver, a jifrlst, an orator, an historian, an ad¬ 
ministrator, a religious reformer, a philologer, a mathematician, 
and an architect. He became the deliverer of India. No doubt, 
Alexander thp Great, Julius Caesar,, Alfred the Great, Hannibal, 
Frederick of Prussia, Peter the Great of Russia, George Wash¬ 
ington of America, Oliver* Cromwell, Marlborough, the Duke of 
Wellington, Napoleon Bonaparte, and others proved themselves 
to be 4he greatest of strategistsf but when we find Akbar winning 
a battle like that of Panipat at the early age of 16, and defeating 
such chosen troops' fis the ‘Rajputs wblwie military courage and 
tactics were without a parallel in the worldls history, we do not 
find any difficulty in placing him at the head of the most saga¬ 
cious aifd skillful of warriors and statesmen* the world has ever 
seen. In addition tb his statesmanfhip, tjie battles which he won 
at the early stage of his rule, should be regarde'd as the sure test 
of his military genius. The battle' of Haldighat, in 1576, which 
decided partially the fate of Rajput independence, may compare 
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with Marathon, or Thermopylae, or Cannae,'of old, or Austerlltz of 
recent history. It is one of the nine great battles of the world. 
According to Colonel Todd, the skill displayed was wonderful. It 
may be regarded as the greatest of the nine battles in some par¬ 
ticulars. Pratap, one of the noblest and greatest characters in 
Indian history, was the Tarter whom Akbar had to catch. Akbar's 
’ wonderful diplomatic talents won the Sympathy of the Rajput 
chiefs who contributed greatly to the peace and prosperity of 
his rule. They were the chief levers by which the mighty fabric 
of Akbar’s government was turned according to Akbar’s will. 
He knew thoroughly well that the co-operation and friendship 
of the Rajput chiefs was essentially necessary if he wished 
to rule India in peace. He easily secured that co-operation 
and friendship. This added another leaf to the laurel crown 
of Akbar. Soon after, his prime-minister, Abul Fazl, and his 
brother Feazi, lent their talents for brightening the light which 
at last illuminated the whole of India. These two immortal 
brothers contributed, in a large measure, to spread and deepen 
that halo of glory which surrounded the brow of Akbar. It is 
urged by some that Akbar was greatly helped in the organisa¬ 
tion of his empire by many men of genius of his time. But 
it is well-known that when a deliverer appears, he does not appear 
alone, but with him are seen a tband of associates competent 
to advise him and carry out his views. When CromweH played 
his part in the stage of the world, Pym, Hampden, Milton, Essex 
and others we^c his associates and instruments. When Napoleon 
came, many renowned Generals arose to be his compatriots. 
Such was the case with Akbar. The fidelity of the friends of 
Akbar could never be irfipeached. They stood* by him* in ,, 
difficulty and distress. They quelled the rebellious tribes and 
kings who refused to bow their IictekIs to Akbar. His power 
at last extended all o'?er the land. No one ventured to pro¬ 
claim his independence of the rule of the Emperor. *“The 
innate greatness^ *and genius of Akbar,”, says, Mr. Romesh 
Chundra Dutta, ” will appear all the more striking when it is 
remembered that he>owed little to education. ]^t is a remarkable 
fact that some of the greatest names in modern Indian^ history, 
like Allauddin, Aftbar, Sivaji, Hyder Ali, and Ranjit Singh are 
names of men more or less illiterate.” But it should be borne in 
mind that nature’s education is more potent than the education 
imparted by schools and seminaries. The geniuses of Indin were 
keen observers of nature,-r-of men and measures. They were 
taught in the school of nature. They perfected their culture in 
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the world, the great school of practical life. Nature was their 
tutor. They owed all to her. 

As I have said elsewhere, it is easy to imitate, but difficult 
to invent or discover. In this respect Akbar surpasses all the 
administrators of the world. Kafi Khan, the successor of Ferishta, 
is of opinion that Akbar w'as pre<eminent as a conqueror and 
lawgiver, and that Shah j^han surpassed him as an administrator.. 
The French travellers, Tavernier and Bernier, also testify to 
the stri t less of Shah'Jehan’s civil Government and the security 
enjoyed by the people. But his wading through slaughter to the 
throne, which was imitated by his sons and successors, was a dark 
stain on his character, and was the cause of the downfall of the 
Mogul Empire. ‘In spite of this, it is an undoubted fact that 
Shah Jehan was amable ruler and a careful and strict adminis¬ 
trator. His superiority to Akbar, however, remains to be con¬ 
firmed. Many irrefutable arguments can be adduced to show that 
the remark made by the Mahomedan historian and endorsed by 
the European travellers, is an exaggerated one. 

Akbar’s revenue system was one of drainage. The British 
is one of circulation. Akbar collected money to allow it to stag¬ 
nate in India; the English draw it that it may move through¬ 
out the length and breadth of tlie world, a'nd that it may go at last 
to England to fill the British treasury. Akbar*dimed at a magni- 
ficient durbar, a splendid household, and a gorgeous display of 
attendants. The English desire cities, full of the evidences of com¬ 
mercial prospetity, not in rfndia, but in England. An Indian 
Manchester or Indian Sheffield would be an eyesore to many 
Englishmen including statesmen of the Marquis of Salisbury or 
Lord George Hamilton type. Hov^ever benign the inlluences 
of feritish rule may be, however great may be the commercial 
development of the county, however improved may be our posi¬ 
tion as regards intellectual and moral progress, the moment we 
turn ,our eyes in the direction qf the material surroundings of the 
masses of India, all these benefits seem to rojl away like summer 
clouds. The Sanskfit sloka comes to om mind!— ■ 

t 

* . * . 

“ The poet that says that oi\e fault sinks (disappears) in a 
crowd of merits, is not awartf of the fact that if that fault be 
poverty, it is sufficient to destroy all tlie merKs together without 
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itself disappearing in them.’^ Such is the case with the bene¬ 
volent British rule. When the eye falls on the haggard and 
emaciated appearance of the poor peasants of Hindustan, 1 
cease to remember the progress achieved under British rule in 
other directions. “Wherever I go, evidences of poverty meet my 
gaze. . Is there no deliverance for the poor peasants of Hindus- 
,tan ? Is there no hope for them ? . Roads and railways, bridges 
and canals, are not the only indications of gubernatorial capa¬ 
city. The people of India are in want of tood. They may anni¬ 
hilate time and distance in the case of those that are born with 
silver spoons in their mouths, but the poor peasants, the agri¬ 
cultural classes of India, care a straw for such achievements of 
civilisation. They want food. , 

The predominant fact in our age,—in the tAodern world since 
the Reformation—is the progress of liberty, the growing influence 
of the people and the lessening influence of royalty and the aristo¬ 
cracy. What a cheering study, one cannot help exclaiming, is 
history ! What more potent to dispel that misanthropy which is 
sometimes apt to overcome individulals upon the frustration of 
their schemes ! To knojv that you have arrived midway between 
fallen Adam and Paradise, is, indeed, happiness. But that happi-' 
ness belongs to persons belonging to free races. It cannot be 
the possession of \he people of In^ia. The earlier race of Eng¬ 
lish administrators endeavoured to advance the Indian Races in 
political freedom. Since sonrfe tim^ English statesmen have 
been showing /Jistinct tendencies tcfvvards an opposite direction. 
The clock of political advancement is sought to be put back. 
It was hoped that those portions of Asia which came under 
British rule, would begin a nertv history; that under tjie auspices 
of a people who are pre-eminently the pioneers of progress, the 
subjugated Asiatic races would forsake* the stationary character 
of Asiatic civilisation. That hope has been disappointed. Take 
India for example. The era that commenced with the conneetion 
of this country with England, (Jan hardly be called an era of pro¬ 
gress. There havef, no doubt, from tiftie to tiipe, arisen indications 
of progress, but that progress has been spasmodic, not systematic 
and regular. The principal feature of European history is politi¬ 
cal advancement side, by,side with improvements in the arts 
of life. That which dnarks Bgtish Indian hisfory is the want of 
uniformity in theso dirftCtlons. The Court of Directors'^ of the 
East India Company strictly enjoined on their servants to con¬ 
ciliate to the utmost the affections of the natives, secure their 
friendship, keep inviolable the engagements' inado»with them, and 
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respect their customs and prejudices as if tliey were tlieir own. 
The timid 'traders who reckoned themselves fortunate if the ruler 
of any native state allowed them room enough to land their wares, 
understood their interests too well to disregard such whofesonie 
advice. Their first successes were due simply to conformation 
to this advice. The early years of British intercourse with the 
natives of India were not more distinguished by anxiety to please* 
on the part of the strangers than by confidence in British honour 
.on that of our countrymen. All, however, was chaoged when 
those traders were transformed into princes. Britain gained 
kingdoms by losing character. The natives were not conciliated 
and respected as of old, but flattered when need was and undone 
when opportunity came. This decline of English morality in India 
marks a decline in the political condition of the people. But still 
that condition was enviable compared to what it is at the present 
time. The consideration with which all natives were treated, and 
the deference paid to natives of rank in those days, contrast mark¬ 
edly with the contempt a newly arrived European of even the non¬ 
descript class exhibits for the highest native. Indeed, the rank of 
a native forms a strong reason for his being treated the worse. 
British Indian history does not, indeed, exhibit a deliberate and 
systematic retrogression, but what it does exljibit goes very near 
it. Clive was a fearless, godless man. His crimes were as bold 
and gigantic as his military schemes, ancf both were attended 
with equal success. His crimes were crimes against individuals. 
Warren Hastings improved upon Clive by abandotting all scruples 
in the race for empire. His political mi.sdemeanours were as fre¬ 
quent as his private extortions and breaches of faith. The effects 
of •breaches'of private obligations a?e limited and soon die away; 
but those of public obligations have a far wider and more perma¬ 
nent effect. His rule re^mbled the rule rather of a bandit chief 
than that of the delegate of a Chri&tian corporation. The 
grealest of tyrartts have owhed the influence of contemporary 
public opinion and of the^ verdict of the bi^storian. Hastings' 
Career seemed to be ‘regardless of both.* He declared war with- 
ouf alleging aoy pretext, levied taxes without any right, robbed 
without imputing offence, strangled without just excuse. To 
him belongs the ^nfamy of inauguratmg .the policy of applying 
means however ignoble provided. Iflie end could be achieved, of 
over-riding the opinion of the people, ‘of ^sregarding treaty 
obligations and the feelings I and happiness of the governed. 
The enormities of all future * pro-consqls sink into insig- 
befofe the proceedings of this great master of bad 
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but successful rule. The difference between the governnoent of 
Hastings and that of his successors was as great as that between 
earth and heaven. Lord Cornwallis was a providential arrival 
to repair the wrongs inflicted on the country by his predecessor. 
He gave the country a constitution, and his confirmation of the 
Zemindars in the proprietory right to the soil rivals, as regards 
^its beneficial effects, the abolition of slavery. 

Though the administration of Lord Coj^nwallis was beneficent, 
yet that beneficence stopped at a certain point, and was exer¬ 
cised in ways other than by giving the natives a share of power 
or emoluments in the public service. The old Marquis was a 
singular exhibition of strength and weakness of mind, of breadth 
and narrowness of view, of liberty and bigotry. The far-reach¬ 
ing political effects for good of his Regulation I. of 1793, contrast 
vividly with the great political danger of entirely excluding, as 
be did, the intelligence of the country from office. The author 
of the Permanent Settlement limited the sphere of native ambi¬ 
tion and talent to chupprassiships in the public service. 

Lord Cornwallis’ administration was marred by this great 
political injury that it did to our countrymen. Sorely vexed with 
the corrupt, circuitous channels through which justice w’as invari¬ 
ably administered, he substituted European for native agency. It 
was the result of excess of philanthropy ; but the excess was 
culpable, nevertheless. He ought to have seen that a nation has 
a right to be served by its own ’ best .members. That Govern¬ 
ment wrongs its subjects which rules the.m according to an 
ideal standard of good unintelligible to them. It is curious to 
note how the policy of employing the people to serve the Gov¬ 
ernment in positions of trust, power and responsibility, whith 
marked the Mogul and the Mahomedan administrations, was dis¬ 
continued by the English. The chang? was effected by a ruler 
who was otherwise beneficent. Good often comes out of bad, 
as bad out of good. Clive who »scrupled at nothing when the 
game was to outwit a cunning native, and IJastings who was 
still less scrupulous^ allowed the natives to fill the highest situa¬ 
tions, while our politi,pal degradation began in the reign of a 
statesman who, but for, one huge folly, would rank as a rpler of 
men with Akbar and Alfred, 

The extent of the’ retirogr^sion that has been our lot in an 
age emphatically ©f progress, may be best understood by a 
comparison between the offices which the natives were allowed to 
fill in the days of Clive and ^Hastings and those which are open 
to them at the prese*nt day.' Raja Navakrishna,'Dewatt Gunga 
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Govind Singi and Cantoo Babu divided the whole of the British 
civil administration among themselves. Each of them possessed 
more power than any member of the Supreme Council or of the 
India Council now does. The military administration was in the 
hands of the English. But diplomacy was entrusted to the natives. 
Raja Navakrishna was the agent of the Company in transacting 
business with the Native States. He was, besides, judge in a Court 
for the adjudication of suits affecting caste. He conducted all' 
the duties which now belong to the Foreign Office. For the other 
offices he filled in addition—and they were numerous as w'ell as im¬ 
portant—we refer our readers to his Life. What native is now- per¬ 
mitted to aspire to even one of the dozen posts which were thrust 
upon Navakrishna? The highest post now open to the natives 
are a Judgeship of the High Court, and a Commissionership of a 
local division. The Hon'ble Prosunno Kumar Tagore once held an 
Assistant clerkship in the Legislative Council. That lucrative post 
has been snatched away from the natives. The Commissioner- 
ship of a Division which is now the highest post in the depart¬ 
ment of civil administration, is pratically sealed. Without visiting 
England and passing the Civil Service competitive examination, 
it is impossible to obtain it. In other words, the natives are 
practically debarred from administrative posts of high value. 

In 1831 Lord William Bentinck supplemented the measures 
instituted in the reign of the Marquis of Hastings for improving 
the position of the natives by raising the power and salaries of 
liative judicial officers. Two years later, the British Parliament 
enfranchised us by bestowing on us the full rights and privileges 
of British subjects. It declared that colour was no crime, and that 
no> native o( India should be deeiqed disqualified for any post 
under Government by reason of his creed or race. Unfortunately, 
that noble declaration of political wisdom has, up to date, produced 
no tangible fruits. It is sought to be explained away as unmean¬ 
ing for all practiqal purposes.. 

The next charter was an improvement on its predecessor. 

It threw open the Cjvil Service to general cempetition and con- 
firfned the right of our countrymen to compete. There was 
progress, slow and small, but still progress, from 183^ to 1853. 
There*it ended. Lord Cornwallis had dope his be^ to keep 
us down. We mjfhaged to climb^by great efforts and unshaken 
faith in Providence till our destinies wbre taken charge of by Sir 
Charles Wood who again hurled'us down. Every Indian and every 
sensible and honest Englishtfian will admit that the our political 
■idirancement as reflected by the' charters of '33 and '53 was 
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nominal. The 87th Section of the first enacted " that no native 
of the said territories (of the East India Company), nor any natural 
born subject of his Majesty residing therein, shall, by reason of 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place,.office, or employment under the said Company," 
But it was well understood by all parties that the enactment was 
intended to achieve a very small instalment of reform. It was 
concerned with only the minor appointments. The opening of 
the Civil Service to the natives, was a sham, a case of “ there, you 
fellows have it now—don’t disturb our peace again." By making 
London the seat of the examination, the act tantalised the natives 
of India. Still it was good as far as it went. The triumph of 
principles is not to be despised. The Ministerial dodge was soon 
after broken through by our countrymen. Whjle loudly demand¬ 
ing that the seat of examination should be transferred to their 
own country, some of them crossed over to England and offered 
themselves as candidates. The party opposed to progress found 
that the discouragement of the law was not sufficient for the 
persevering " blacks." They determined by their constructions 
and rulings to block up the small opening. These last 50 years 
have been years of systematic decline in our political conditign. 
At length, grown more audacious than ever, “the Government has 
decided against the admission of natives of India to competition 
for the Medical Se/vice." • 

It is painful to mark the contrast between the pa’s! and the 
present. What a change for the wg.»se has overtaken us ! What 
a leap backwards! Our countrymen have universally adopted, 
in their conversation, speeches, and writings, the language of 
panegyric on the age. The benefits which Englishmen have 
derived from the spirit of the age fully warrant their raptures, 
on its mention. But when we talk of the nineteenth century, as 
the age of liberty and progress," *we utter expressions that are 
unmeaning. Since the early days of British rule there has not 
been continued progress. No 'uniform principle of good, such 
as runs through ' European history, is observable. Evidences 
occur of spasmodic improvements and reforms. One Governor- 
General has been for our elevation, another fpr our repression. 
One Indian Minister*has been kind, another not so. Go^d and evil 
have alternated, till at; the distance of nearly half a century 
the general result is retrogression. 

British rule in 'India is not one of progress. The material 
condition of the country is steadily deteriorating in many direc¬ 
tions. Many arts,that flourished are declining or have disappear- 
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ed altogether. The weavers, as a class, have been impoverished. 
The looms of Dacca will disappear outright in aiew more decades. 
The outturn *of silk fabrics in Moorshedabad has been reduced to a 
point that fairly presages total disappearance. There has been 
intellectual progress, it is true, but it is marked by. many defects. 
The morality of the people has been greatly lowered. The Excise 
revenue is steadily on the increase. Truthfulness has almost 
fled from the land. Thh ndmber of public women in a country 
is a sure test of corrupt^n and debasement. That number is on 
the increase. Western culture and luxury have taken the place 
of national learning and simplicity. Now>a-days more care is 
bestowed on outer seeming than on inner. The simplicity of 
manners which oqce characterised the people of Hindustan can 
no longer be found, • 

Those of our countrymen who have received an English 
education rove about in the hope of securing the means of 
keeping body and soul together. The Government offices are 
thoroughly crowded. Nepotism is the dominant feature in the 
bestowal of appointments. Mogul rule could not be impeached 
on that ground. The highest appointments were open to the 
children of the soil. From the lowest Chov^kidar to the Financial 
Minister, from the common soldier to the Commander-in-chief, 
the natives were allowed to occupy any and eveiy office according 
to their merits. The ruled race enjoyed an equal privilege with 
the ruling one. Mr. Stanhope said: " Practically, the Mogul 
rule in India was in the handc^of the sons of the soil, and hence 
it may be regarded as the rule of the Hindoos.” But the case 
is altogether different with British rule. Ninety-nine out of 
hundred posts in the superior grades are now filled up by Eu¬ 
ropeans. The natives are members'of the Keranidom of the 
State. They pass their lives smarting under the drudgery of the 
desk. Keranidom knows rfo progress. Stagnant as it is, it is 
debarred froii^ the usual and natural rule of time. Progress is 
the lav® of life, But Keranidom is'a stranger to it. 

In dwelling on t^e superiority of Mogul rulq to British rule, 
in the directions we have noted, we are conscious of being in¬ 
fluenced by no unWi)rthy motives. Far be it from us to indulge 
in the mischievous game of depreciating dar present rulers to 
whom, with all their failings and weaknesses, we owe so much, 
and who delivered India from the •anarchy, confusion and chaos 
which succeeded the disruption of .Mogul rule. I^or all, however, 
that Britain has done to us, Britisti rule in India is not national. 
These and other reasons led Dr. &. C. Mooke/jee to remark that 
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“ after all allowances, tjfie Mehomedan Government was essen¬ 
tially a national governm*ent. Mogul Finance, in eSpecial, was 
Hindu Finance. Akbar’s Chancellor of the Exchequer was a 
Hindoo, pure and. untainted, and even Aurungzebe’s greatest 
Viceroy, who was also the greatest Mussulman financier, was by 
birth a Brahman.”* 

• I wish to guard against a miscoftception. In this brief essay 
I have endeavoured to point out the de/ects of the British ad¬ 
ministration of India in the hope that they will be remedied in 
time. I yield to none in my admiration of the sterling virtues of 
the English race. I fully believe that the regeneration of India, 
if it is to come, will come through English influepce. Thousands 
of English hearts cherish sentiments of sincere affection for the 
people of India and are ready to promote their welfare in every 
direction. The defects pointed out are due to errors of judg¬ 
ment. In the heat of political controversy and the struggle for 
power, a Marquis of Salisbury might call a Dadabhoy Naoroji a 
” black,’’ but Philip sober is quite a different person frorri Philip 
drunk. Our appeal is from Philip drunk to Philip sober. Our 
appeal is to the great Etiglish race from the doings of misguidied 
individuals of that race. 

. S. C. SANYAL, M.A. 

* All these quotations are taktfti from ^tbe late lamented Dr. Sambhu 
Chandra Mookerjq|e’s Essays by a Brahman^ which, owing to bis premature and 
lamented death in 1894, were left unpublished. I am informed by the friends 
of the late Doctor that these masterly Essays will soon be published with 
an introduotiou from the facile and able pea of Mr. F. H. Skrioe, C.S. 
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CULTURE OF TBE HEART. 

The culture of the»• heart—^the tilling up of man’s affective 
faculties—is coeval with the evolution of the human race and 
will last till the end of Time, Whatever progress has been 
achieved in civilization is considerably^ if not wholly, due to that 
culture. Progress of every sort connotes the idea of a want —& 
defect or deficiency. It could not have been a want or deficiency 
unless it was feif as such—and this ' fe/F or feeling was the first 
term of moral culture. 

Psychologists say that human desires and affections constitute 
the motive force of will—and the will is the mother of acts. 
Human civilization has followed the wake of the above psycho¬ 
logical law. 1 do not wish it to be understood that in the march 
of human progress, our Intellect has be'en inane or inactive. 
The Intellect’s achievements have been grand and glorious. 
What could be grander than the universal ,Jaw that matter 
attracts matter directly as mafss and inversely as the square of 
the distance—a law which physicists have successfully applied 
to electric and magnetic phenpmena! What is more transcend¬ 
ental than that the law of action and re-action is ’applicable to 
sociological phenomena as well—a truth which would have startled 
our ancestors ! What is more startling than that Light and Heat 
should be different forms of Electricity, and Electricity itself a 
form of the law of Gravitation ! 

It was the culture of the Intellect which'gave ns the Eternal 
Philosophy—which in regard to its volume and object is one 
of which man may Veil feel proud. When Bacon conceived his 
grand Novum Orgaaon, Uttlp did be imagine, that its central 
idea would receive stn extension and undergo a metamorphosis 
three centuries ^after. His was a divine ‘ mission to rescue 
Philosophy from what were styled Aristotelian absurdities, w'hich 
were the handiworlf of the school-roe^ atid not of the Greek 
philosopher himself. All greAt tr^elh, whose craft is thinking, are 
rightly deductive in their process of thought. Herbert Spencer, 
Auguste Comtek and John Stua*rt Mill, with all their love for 
inductions and the Inductive methods, could nqt divest themselves 
the. deductive* cast of their mental frame. And it is only 
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natural that they could' not. Induction and deduction are the 
eternal co-ordinates of the one and same philosophic jprocess the 
aim and end of which is knowledge, and with their combined oper¬ 
ation one is in a position to verify the result. Eliminate 
one or other of the two co-ordinates, your philosophy, If deductive, 
becomes Aristotelian, pure and simple—if inductive, degenerates 
'itself into Bread-and-Butter wisdom. In the one case it is all 
speculation in which the speculator draws •wholly from his inner 
consciousness or Imagination. In the other, it is pheno¬ 
menal Semblance and nothing but phenomenal. The progress 
of philosophy in ancient India and Greece had entirely been in the 
deductive direction. It was considered a derogatiqn for Philosophy 
to descend from her abode in the sky to become man’s handmaid, 
and she, therefore, busied herself with speculations about the 
nature of First and Final Causes,—about Existence and a hundred 
other transcendental problems. Deductive philosophy took for 
her subject the Noumenon or Thing or Essence. Inductive 
philosophy, on the other hand, ignored the Thing—as a hopeless, 
barren and unprofitable task and took up the phenomenal Universe 
for her thesis. Deductive philosophy gave the human race thetjjr. 
Mantras and Brahmanas, Sutras and other aphorisms. Inductive 
philosophy has giv^n us Kepler’s Laws, Railways, electro-plated 
tea-spoons and hair-dyes. * 

Each system of philosophy had its life-sustaining* power. 
The Vedic Rtshi with his Transcendentalism could keep a goodly 
herd of milch *cows and could cultivate his field like a sturdy 
Aryan, making plenty of sacrifices on his domestic altar. With the 
bow and arrow he could fight his enemy with success and founded 
a social polity which is still the admiration of the 'world, die 
honored and loved his womankind with an earnestness which 
chivalrous knights might have well tinvied. He legislated for 
his countrymen, which/ barring exceptional matters, exhibits 
even at this day a splendid jurididal culture. *It was deductive 
philosophy which f9stered and maintajned Greek, Indian, Chinese 
and Mediaeval civilization‘in Europe. 

The inductive phHosophy has immensely contributed to the 
expansion of the physidhi sciences. Arts, both useful an(} orna¬ 
mental, have made gi*gajntic strides. Distance ^s been annihilat- . 
ed, time economized, and matter glorified. Its great achievement,^ 
has been to ignore the I^ighest Spurit—wholly qr partially. Induc¬ 
tive philosophy has unhinged man’^s Faith—has failed to prevent 
war—but has been potent to raise a storm in still waters. The 
notablest example of this is the French Revolution. Inductive 
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philosophy has dispelled a great deal of popular ignorance, but has 
substituted in its place a vast deal of conceit; with Formulas and 
Theones et hoc genus otnne. The inductive thinker is a great 
deal more self-sufficient than he ought to be. He is sure that the 
solution of the Idea of the Universe is in his sole keeping, and 
he has St. Peter’s key in his pocket wherewith to open the gate of 
his Phenomenal Heaven.' 

Until recently, indyctive philosophy had become absorbing. 
It taught us to observe and register the appearances of things, 
and by a process of generalization to ascertain the laws vrhich 
governed their causation, coincidence or succession. We were 
told that if we g9t to the knowledge of those laws, our mission 
on Earth was fulfilled. With Induction for our wings we might 
soar to the region of the Nebulse if we chose, but the human mind 
was to stop there and not proceed further. It wholly discards 
the Absolute as an unprofitable enquiry, and exhausts all its 
energy on the Relative. 

But our present purpose is the culture of the Heart. In 
that great department man’s doings are no less grand. In 
Europe, they had their reformations and revolutions—political 
moral, and religious—associated with the rise and fall of 
kingdoms and kingly dynasties. These convulsions mean 
nothing more than a revulsioa of human feeling as the central 
idea, roiind which other things cluster to' form a complex 
whole. c. 

In our own country the culture of the heart did not, it is 
true, result in very violent changes of the nation’s polity. Modern 
India was never under her own sovereign but a conquered 
country, and this was the reason why * of it. It was otherwise in 
the dominion of religious thought as the lives of Goutama, Buddha, 
Sankaracharjya and Chaitattya amply attest. .Unfortunately India 
has little authentic history to chronicle the* various revolutions. 

An examinatidn of‘the histbry of human civilization reveals 
the working of ^wo classes of ^forces at each sttige thereof. These 
are— • • 

(i) the Head-force or intellect, • 

the moral force—or what emanattis from man’s heart, 
and I shall ask you, to read the histor)j of, h‘uman progress, or 
;inankind, in a dynamical state, and determine whether at every 
stage thereof it is not susceptible of an analysis like to what is 
indicated above. t 

It is the Heart-force which sternly engages our attention. 
{What is this He^frt-Force ? Whence does it come ? How should 
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it be increased ? What conditions should govern the increase ? 
How should it be applied—how controlled ? 

Queries like these and many others cropi up for a rational 
solution, and accordingly as they are rightly or wrongly solved 
is the foundation of* moral culture well or ill-laid. 

I have neither the power nor wish to tell you here the how of 
man’s moral genesis. It is one of tho^e motes in the mind's 
eye, which causes infinite perplexity. Theologians like Bishop 
Butler say that man's moral nature is the g?ft of a moral Gover¬ 
nor of the universe—for purposes of a moral government. 
Agnostic philosophy says it is a phasis of the law of Evolution, 
brought on by utilitarianism or a perception of the good of the 
largest number ! Our moral sense is the adjustment of means to 
ends or means adjusted to ends. It is well-knawn to you how 
some of the gigantic Intellects have ranged themselves on one 
or other side of the great controversy—a controversy which will 
last till the end of time. 

Now, it is not my intention to bewilder you with a resume 
of the arguments which both parties have advanced to maintain 
their respective positions. Be the origin of morality what it 
may, the thing, vit.^ moral Force, exists certainly. It is a per- ' 
fectly known quantity, and you have not got to take the aid of 
unknown quantities %o solve your ethical equation. 

Now, before we proceed to a solution of the ethical equation, 
it is necessary to blot out certain ‘ false steps ' from our work- 
slate which generally complicate the re^ problem. 

The first ‘ false step ’ is to identify religious culture with 
moral culture. Now, the two are neither equal nor equivalent. 

Moral or ethical culture is the culture of your heart—^and that 

* • 

culture only. The object of your heart may be this—that—or 
another. But the object should not be confounded with the 
culture. The object of that culture may be self or non-self. It 
is in the one case Egoism —in the other case Altruism, It may^be 
the Divinity—and the culture becomes spiritual. If society be 
your object, it is soc^l culture. What 1 mean td say Is that moral 
culture is not necessarily religious. 

The second misco*nception on this head is—people differen¬ 
tiate moral educatioi]^ from intellectual education. The latter is 
often view'ed, in the language of chemistry, as a neutralizing acid 
or alkali. It is a lapientfiblb mistake to suppose that what is 
good for intellectual education is*pot good for moral education. 
All education, properly imparted, is sure to have a moral effect 
on the educated. Barring a £e\V subjects of a technical chairaoten 
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what subject of intellectual culture is there that does not move 
the heart 2 Even the study of such abstract subjects as Logic 
and pure Mathematics is not barren of moral results. To reason 
correctly and logically is a moral virtue. To have certain data 
to proceed upon gives a tone to the mind—and mental strength 
and firnmess are moral virtues. To begin with the simplest and 
least complex of human i^eas is to lay down a.rational basis of 
your after-education, and to qualify yourself to grapple with the 
intricacies and complexities of life. 

A study of mixed Mathematics and the Physical Sciences 
brings home t6 the student, if he has read with any advantage, a 
crop of moral blessings. Apart from the certainty and exactness 
which his studfes Jeave on his inner self, he learns to appreciate 
and admire the* beauties of a well-laid design—of parts being 
adapted to parts so as to make a harmonious whole—of motion and 
rest—of composition and decomposition—and of physiological 
growth and decay. Coming down to studies which are purely literary 
or historical—the moral effect is and ought to be a pronounced one 
on the student, otherwise his study has been in vain. To suppose 
that a student is able to read the picture^of lago and not address 
himself to abhor him as a fiend incarnate—would be as rational as 
to suppose that Raphael's picture to produce an inverted image in 
the seer’s retina and not an ^emotion in his breast! To read Kenil- 
worth’VOiA not be impressed with the grandeur of Queen Elizabeth's 
Court or a Tudor’s pomp and power, would certainly be to carry 
an ass’s burden on the back in the shape of books. The matter 
for the heart should be first understood. And how would you 
understand it unless intellectual education comes to your aid ? 
As in thejaody corporeal there cannot be assimilation of food 
without digestion, so in the body moral nothing like an assimilation 
can take place without t]ie intellectual medium. 

What then is Moral culture ? {t is a tropical tilling up of 
thb heart. By.,what? By.such means and appliances as are 
fitted for the bringing about of the wished for result. What is 
the wished for resqlt ? Mdral perfection. I am afraid this colloquy 
will not satisfy you, but I am helpless. The theist believes in the 
immutability * pf ‘ moral principles and^ Seduces them from the 
relation between the Moral Governor aqd His human subjects. 
In fact, accordfhg to him, every morai attribute is more or less 
divine. The Christian’s moral perfectjlon is like the asymptote 
of an hyperbola, nearing the.divine curve at each step but never 
meeting it. Our moral perfe*ctijon Ls the wherewith for the absorp¬ 
tion into the .divine Spirit, as ^yttihoXiztdf hy SamipyUj Sarupyiit 
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Salokya AnA' Sajuj'ya. On the other hand, the agnostic opines 
that morality is, I have already said, only ‘ the adjustment of 
means to ends/ or, means ‘adjusted to ends*—as you view it 
synthetically or analytically. The difference between the two 
systems of moral philosophy is that in the former moral 
‘ means ’ and ‘ ends ’ are absolute, in the latter they are relative. 
•The Theist's great moral entl is. Beatitude. The Agnostic’s, 
is ‘ discharge of duty.* The Theis^t’s moral culture is 
not finished unless he adjust hi.> relations with his moral 
Governor. 

The Agnostic rests satisfied by doing his duty (i) to Self, 
{2) Family, and {3) Humanity at large. The Theist’s mural 
culture is, as one can see from the above category, more com¬ 
prehensive than his Agnostic brother’s. * 

I shall now trace the growth of moral culture from its nascent 
stage. As in intellectual education, number, space, and time are 
our starting ideas, in the moral department, the starting idea is 
restricted, and must necessarily be restricted, to the ego or self. 
The babe begins to look at its mother with intelligent and loving 
eyes—because of her caresses and kisses, and the nectar lodged 
in her breast. Nature has given him the instinct of self- 
love,—and at that early stage the utmost 'go' of his moral 
education is not self-denial—hut selfishness with a vengeance. 
Mother in his food, his drink, his bed, his cradle,* his all. 
Dislodge him from his present'muraUposition, and you perturb 
thereby the adj^istment of means to certain happy ends. Would it 
be true moral culture to get rid of self-love as we cast off our swad¬ 
dling clothes? Say what hermits and ascetics may, self-love 
never dies. Its form may 'change. Adam Smith has shown in 
his ' Wealth of Nations,’ how self-love pure und unalloyed con¬ 
stitutes a pivot round which humanity rotates. He erred, however, 
in adopting it as the feole pivot,—an error whicli he rectified 
by his ‘Moral Sentiments.’ ‘ Self-denfal ’ is very oftdn a 
phasis of self-love. * Your ascetic abhors all s,esuar^l gratification 
and yearns after a spiritual gratification of ' self.’ The divine 
Preceptor in the Gita expounds his niskama, philosophy by 
bolding forth absorptioh unto himself. As the reward oi jtiskdma 
devotion, Jesus says/Come unto me ail that are laden, and 
I* will give you rest!’. Mahomet sets apart Paradise for the 
believing and .the godfy. Lord Qh&itanya would share the bliss of 
'Baikuntha’ with the devoted andfaithful of his Bhaktas. It comes 
to this, therefore, that the highest stages of moral and spiritual 
culture int^ply ‘self’ and not its extinclioo* There the object 
• • 0 • ‘ 
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is not gross or earthy, but spiritual and godly. ‘ Sell there also 
asserts its individuality, a nobler, brighter one, to be sure. 

The first object of one's moral education will be to take care 
of one’s ‘self; ’ it should not be a cSre of the physical self only— 
but the mental, moral and spiritual also. Health and life should 
be perfectly kept within the range of moral vision—not as 
constant but progressivev. quantities. The same should be ob> . 
served in regard to the non-material self. One must in short be 
prepared to acf up to th*e Poet’s advice:— 

‘ Above all, to thyself be true, and it follows as night the 
day thou canst not be false to any man.’ Such a compliance will 
beget a true or godly self-love in one with its infinite variations 
of self-respect, ^If-belp, and self-control. This should be the 
first commandment *>0 the code of Ethical Education, 

It is man's eternal destiny not to be permitted to do one thing 
at a time. The child does not take to solid food by giving the 
eternal go-by to his milk, but this and that are given together to 
him in addition to eat. In the intellectual world, the student does 
not to come to a dead full-stop in regard to his mathematical stu¬ 
dies before he takes up history, in the,domain of moral edu¬ 
cation, the culture of self-love does not absolutely come to an> 
end before the other Heart-virtues are taken in hand. The various 
subjects of moral culture overlap each other, and before one 
has finished ‘ self,’ ‘ non-self ’ obtrudes upon" one’s moral con¬ 
sciousness in panoramic succession! 

Thus it happens that the immature boy before be has to an 
appreciable extent come to know his self, finds himself in the 
midst of a complex world, where he has his parents and brothers,^ 
sistqfs and rqjations, with whom he is perpetually called upon to 
adj.ust bis moral accounts. These, therefore, naturally, become the 
next subject of bis moral <;uUure. The necqssary heart-faculties 
must be cultivated that they may ripen into reverence, esteem 
love and affection. Hence in the moral code,—‘ Honour thy 
father and mother; and love thy brothers -and sisters,’—have 
found a prominent pf^ce. *' 

‘ But the child is the father of the man,’—and as such the 
arena of his moral education finds an augmentation, when a being! 
Called ' wife ’ is united to him in joy ajnd sorrow. Must not he 
love her and honor her, feed her and clot|;ie lier ? . If these duties; 
are not done, there is no peace in * the family. Oi;, to quote the; 
words of Manu,— . , • ' < 

. ‘ Married women must be honored their fathers, and brethren, 
«nd by their husbands, if they seek abundant prosp€ri,ty.,I. : , 
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Domestic unrest and disquietude are so many negative 
quantities are arrayed against one’s self-love. A nun may not be 
altruistic in regard to those acts—and yet for maintenance of tlie 
serenity of his self-love, may do them. 

With the progress of one's conjugal life, one begets children 
to perpetuate one’s name either for.good or evil. The advent of 
these ‘ hopefuls ’ casts on us additional duties and obligations, 
and our moral training receives a fresh strain. The behests 
of duty become stern commands, and we are driven, nolens 
vol»nSf to curb lour self-love in proportion as our childrens’ claims 
and demands increase in volume and intensity. It, therefore, 
becomes our imperative duty to cultivate a bit of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice for the advancement of our d^ar ones’ interests, 
♦n God's name, let us all do what we can for our children. Their 
innocence is angelic, and man’s martyrdom for their sake would be 
godliness absolute. ‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
forbid them not. For theirs is the kingdom of Heaven,’Was the 
divine Teacher’s command. 

Moral culture is incomplete and inadequate unless one views 
society also. Humanity is one.of the heart’s dearest objects; 
sympathy is a noble faculty implanted in man ; and humanity is 
the object on which it. should be, trained to work. Egoism is 
certainly dear to‘man, but altruism ought to be no‘less dear. 
The true system regulating ‘all relations between man and man 
is that .sketched by Herbert Spencer in his ‘ Data of Ethics.’ 

Sympathy is, of course, a general principle. Compassion, 
pity, mercy, benevolence, charity and others are its diversified 
phases and features. Each of those heart-virtues has its ap¬ 
propriate object to work upon and its legitimate bounds. The 
exercise of these \jirtues is contingent upon two circumstances, 
(i) need on the part of* the party relieved and (2) possession of a 
surplus of means on the part of the p’arty • relievin jj. These 
qualities of the heart have a godliness about ,them. The cultiva¬ 
tion of such a virtue haS been enjoined by every mundane faith ; 

>i1 1 

Christ says: ‘ Blessed is,he who giveth.’ Charity and good works 
form the cream df all* religions.* 

There is a higher form of charity, which in moral culture 
should not be overlooked. Jt is that noble virtue which is enjoin¬ 
ed on one with reference to the feelings, opinions and acts of 
one’s neighbours. In regard to them one must be charitable. 
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Such a duty is dictated by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thiatis, and forms the corner-stone of Christian ethics. This 
charitableness of disposition is the compound of justice and sym¬ 
pathy, and ought to occupy an important place in all systems of 
moral culture. We are bound to be just and generous in regard ■ 
to our neighbour’s sayiqgs and doings, though we may not agree^ 
with him. We are bound to respect his feelings, though our feel¬ 
ings run in a different |jroove altogether. 

No culture of the heart is complete unless it realise the 
force and beauty of a moral government of thb universe. With¬ 
out that government and the exaction of moral responsibility from 
man, human life'becomes meaningless. 

In our dealings with society we have got to cultivate certain 
virtues which I may style as ’co-operative.' Our destiny on Ear^h 
is so constituted that as social units we should realize our duties 
to society, and feel ourselves as parts of an organized whole. 
It should be our constant endeavour to further communal inter¬ 
ests that they might have a hdalthy action on us individually. 
Here sociology becomes an object of considerable interest and 
a just appreciation and observance of true sociological principles 
will enable us to become kind neighbours, good citizens, and 
noble countrymen. Mutual help and forbearance, loyalty and law- 
abidingijess, patriotism and devotion to the*land we live in, will 
be the natural results of such culture. 

An extension of sucfi* culture will surely,, lead one to 
humanitarianism—tl>e highest form of Altruism one knows of—- 
and this is the climax of man’s moral culture, as distinguished 
from the spiritual. It is the apex of,the Agnostic’s moral culture 
and it is thi.s which gives him solace and comfort. 

Cointeism, however, was not satisfied with it. It must needs 
set up household worship and deify th^ three lovable domestic 
figuses, viz,, mothjer as the e|nblem of reverence and affection, 
wife of love, and daughter of duty. Such worghip is formulated by 
the great Fre'nch p’hilosopher in his Poaitive Polity, a grand work 
based upon the Empire of the Human Feejings—which discards 
Reason altogetTier. It is lamentable the^^ Woman Worship and 
not Divine Worship should have been selected by Auguste Comte. 
h is tiovcUheless ^^^ggestive of the fad thbt Skakii, cultured and 
n>\rUupcl, perpetually yearns after something outside the devotee— 
someth.n.; which strikes the iimiost chord of his heart to give him 
peiic** juiti rest, * , 

To conclude this imperfect sketch of* what culture of the 
heart ought to be. Without a Merciful Moral Governor the 
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human soul is tossed like a feeble barge in the Infinite deep 
by every wave of conceit and every wind of unrighteousness. 
Without a feeling of responsibility you are nowhere in God’s 
moral world. 

I have gone over the entire ground from the baby-cradle, 
where life meant intense self-love, to life under rigid altru* 
listic conditions, and from gross animalism to a correct appre¬ 
ciation of spiritual life at the foot of •the moral Governor’s 
Throne. Each stage of that continued progress has its appropriate 
moral culture—which one can no more ignore than one can 
ignore the light of Heaven. These stages follow in succession. 
They are not defined by sharp boundary-lines, hut overlap each 
other. Egoism in infancy is associated wit^^ altruism, in so 
far as the child now and then lets half of a cake to a brother or 
sister. An octogenarian in the midst of his prayers and medi¬ 
tations is compelled to wear false teeth that he may masticate 
his food the better. This means that self-love has not left him 
altogether. Your burning patriots ought to be loving husbands 
and affectionate fathers and dutiful sons and good friends. 

To sum up: that is true culture of the Heart which adapts 
man to his individual condition, to his condition as a member of 
family and society^ and as a subject of God’s moral Government. 
Man is perpetually modifying those'conditions, as they are modi¬ 
fying him. It is only where the/nodification on both sides amounts 
to a healthy adjustment that moral,'education is approximately 
completed. 

Before I conclude, 1 should impress on the reader the absolute 
necessity of including the ’spiritual’ in the curriculum of moral 
culture. Without it, the edifice one rears up would lack symmetry 
and beauty. The moral house-top would prove leaky and infirm. 
Reason, albeit potent jn every thing else, bows down before the 
Unknownable and Unknown, and tr/insfers its authority into Eaith, 
whose empire over tjie spiritual is supreme. I do not wish to dis¬ 
tress you by placing Faith and Re.ison in ahtithekis. They are 
not necessarily logical contraries. If in mundane concerns one 
cannot act without cot^fidence on others, which is only a form of 
Faith, it is inconsisttnt on one's part to do away with it itf matters 
spiritual. Obscrvatiotf and experimentation may be very useful 
methods in the iliscovery of truth, but it would be a grievous 
mistake to suppose that they are the only means of an investi¬ 
gation into truth. The character* of the means certajnly varies 
with the character bf the phenomena one has got to deal with. 
Science must be pre-eminently unscientific if it postulate that 
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without the aid of its stereotyped means and appliances discovery 
of truth is not possible. 

Psychological phenomena admittedly exist. No amount of 
experimentation, however, would advance psychological knowledge 
a bit. What is understood as the psychological law governing 
Association of Ideas, is^not the result of scientific experimenta¬ 
tion, and yet the existence of such a law is indubitable. Then, 
in regard to moral phenomena, the inapplicability of the scientist’s 
tests is at once manifest. But because such is the case, should 
we be justified in concluding that those phenomena do not exist or 
that a ratio.nal induction according to certain appropriate methods 
is not possible? There is considerable truth in Comte's obser¬ 
vation that scienoe has been eminently unscientific, and religion 
irreligious, in their respective growth and development. Extreme 
scientists have uniformly rejected aids which were not strictly 
scientific, while theologians would not bear any •encroachment 
on their holy preserves. True religion is, however, beautifully 
scientific, as true science is beautifully religious, and whoso does 
not perceive the combination, of the two, cannot be 

said to have attained to true culture. The highest development 
of moral culture is to place Reason and Faith side by side 
towards the attainment oT Peace on Earth *and Beatitude in the 

I 
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* That religious treatise or Parana in which devotion to the Supreme 
Lord is not inculcated, desefves not to be listened to, even if the speaker be 
the Grandsire himself of the universe." , 
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SAKUNTALA, 

We now come to the last scene of the ^ifth Act. Consider¬ 
ing its relation to the main story, it may, with some extensions,, 
be regarded as an independent Act, however short. It introduces 
us to the Police of that time and the thief. Two fishermen, who had 
tried to dispose of a ring bearing the initials of the Ifing on it, were 
apprehended. This, as the reader must knowy is the lost ring of 
Sakuntala. Extremely short as the scene is, it gives us a very 
good insight into the system of the police—the lowest ranks of 
it—then, and we are not surprised to find it exactly coinciding 
with our own modern British police system—of course, the lowest 
ranks. The same must have been the case everywhere and in 
every age, whatever the tendency of some to praise the old and 
condemn the current system. The two policemen who are in* 
charge of the two thieves are almost equal in rank to our modern 
constables getting from Rs, 7 to 9 per month. They begin to 
enquire of the culpirits as to how •the property was got. The 
simple fishermen whose guilt is yet to be proved relate that they 
would never dare to commit such a wricked act as thieving. The 
police work with ready self-assumption and derision peculiar to 
their vocation. They ask whether a present of the ring was made 
to them by the king'on the score of their being a highly religious 
class of persons. * * • 

The supposed culprits begin their story and say that they are 
fishermen which is but the first seuttnce of what they have to 
say. Without an iota of patience to listen to what is yet to come, 
one of the policemen remarks,—" What, are’you "asked to give out 
your profession and place of abode as if these,are of any avail ? 

What an unmeaning kind of brow-beatirig is this and how 
exactly similar to th® modern way! The Nagarika, the head 
of the petty police, answAring to the Inspector of Police, pe^Jiaps,—- 
who is, of course, a fielder sort of individual wiL|i more experience 
and education,—interferes and* checks his men and allows the 
culprits to proceed . wfth their account which is listened to by 
him. . By the smell he thinks it prolbable that the ring lias been 
g^t from the stomacl|} of a fish' and takes , the article -and the 
meji to the king. ' * • . 
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Two minor watchmen had taken charge of the fishermen. 
Though the enquiry, from the surmises of the Nagarika, proved 
more favourable to the culprits, still the two member's of the town 
police said that their hands wer^itching to belabour the culprits 
to death. That is always their practice whatever be the future 
course the case may adopt—if only they happen to know that the 
crime is a grave one cA* that the culprit is not of the well-to-do 
class. The Inspector^ soon returns from the king, releases the 
fishermen, and gives them a pair of gold bracelets as rewards from 
the royal hands. 

Thus these innocent men of the net breathe freely again, 
but not quite freely. The subordinate policemen release them 
reluctantly. Seeing that instead of being fixed on the stakes they 
are sent away vvith presents, they look at them with grinning 
countenances. This the fishermen are shrewd enough to under¬ 
stand. They at once give them half of their reward to serve for 
their drink, and themselves having no objection to share the treat, 
they all repair to a tavern. 

How like the modern constabulary is this picture'of the police 
by Kalidasa 18 centuries ago I What an exact coincidence ! Soon 
a.s the culprit is apprehended they hover round him, jeer and hoot 
him, laugh at and mock the first words of hi| stoiy without the 
patience to listen to the end of it, jump into hostile conclusions, 
and threaten him with all punishments while the crime is still 
unproved. The prisoners are soon released. They grin at them, 
meaning—you are fortunate now; let us see what will become of 
you to-morrow if you do not take care to reward us on this 
occasion. The innocent men, breathing freely, understand the 
grin and bribe the petty officers. This last respect to the police 
paid by the released fishermen is not singular. The modern 
constabulary can exact the same honors from persons released 
from custody. 

^n speaking V)f the police* we have spoken of the fishermen 
also. Simple .as th^ir life is^they look upon themselves with the 
greatest honour as long as they follow Che vocation handed down 
to them from time immemorial. The duty laid down should be 
done. Jhough prevented by caste rule& from killing a living 
being, the Brahmaq sacrificing an animal op fiis altar of worship 
does his duty and is acknowledged not* to have done any wrong. 
Even so the fishermen casting their nets fdr fish, notwithstanding 
its cruelty. ’ ‘ 

These men display extreme simplicity apd ignorance of fclM 
law, . This is, perhaps, the first time they have evtir been brought 
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to dread the law and that for no fault; they shudder all the riiore 
for it; they are confused; they regard their release to be as 
unaccountable as the charge of theft. Still they are extremely 
happy to get away ;^they shrewdly perceive that the police grieve 
for it. They reward their captors for avoiding future trouble, 
On the whole, we are throughout pleased with their simplic ty 
lionesty, dread of crime, and pride of thdr humble profession. 

A woi'd about the boy prince—the,son of Sakuntala and 
Oushmanta. He was born in the hermitage of Marichi who 
performed over him all the rites of infancy that appertain to the 
Kshatriya caste. He is of very beautiful and enchanting appear¬ 
ance, resembling his father in face so much,that when the 
latter first sees the boy without knowing who* he is, the nurses 
wonder at the resemblance. 

His general boyish sports were with lion cubs and he would 
not be easily disengaged from it by the present of some other 
thing to play with. The old nurses are nothing to him. He 
makes mouths at them and never listens to them, By thrashing 
every beast in the forest he acquired the name of Sarvadamana 
which was changed afterwards into Bharata by his protecting the. 
whole world from wrong and oppression. 

It is from this Bharata, the son of Dushmanta, that the 
Mahabharata is nained as it is the*history of the race originated 
by him. ^ * 

Thus we have traced in a way the main characters of the 
play. Before we clo.se our review we shall make a few remarks 
on the original from which tlie play is borrowed, how Kalidasa 
has developed his plot, and what additions or subtractions or 
alterations he has made. * • 

The original of the play is lobe found in chapters 68 to 74 
of the Adiparva (ist'Book) of the greait Hindu Epic the Maha- 
hhatata. I'lie plot there is very simple and runs thus :—Dush- 
inanta of the Lunar race goes out on a hunting‘expedition, enters 
the hermitage of Kanva much exhaus^ted, aiu^ arrived before the 
sage’s cottage asks for some water to drink a^ul qtjonch his thirst. 

Sakuntala from ihside brings him the water. -He is snprised' 
at the sight of her^beauty a.nd asks her whf? siie is. » “I am 
Kaava’s daughter," she re4)lies. But Kanva i^,a li-- •i.v; 
charity may alter jts cqur’ke but’never tlie sage • ■ ' '»■ • 's ; ii>>; 
king wonders at hearing of the Rishi having a ua r n 

Then the damsel relates her history as she has heard it 
related by Kanva to •another'sage. The king then understands 
that through her veins flows the blood of th*e warrior caste. 

D 
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There was no objection to a warrior marrying a woman of the 
warrior caste. Already he has been captivated by her beauty. 

He courts her, requests her to marry him. She pleads the 
absence of Kanva. Kanva, here, is only gone out to collect roots 
and fruits required for his bumble repast and not on any pilgrim* 
age. 

The king does not Tike the idea of waiting. He points out* 
to her that every one under the canopy of heaven is inde¬ 
pendent an4 that she can without waiting for the return of her 
father make up her mind and choose him as her partner in life. 

She is convinced by the king's dexterous arguments, and 
agrees to become his wife on his promising to make the child she 
may bear to him thf heir-apparent to the throne. 

The king expressed his assent, married her according to the 
Gdndiiarva form, and spent sometime with her, and left her for 
returning to his capital, promising to send a retinue soon to take 
her to his palace. 

The sage, her father, returned with his basket full of roots and 
fruits and much exhausted. His daughter who would always he 
■looking for him eagerly at the cottage door hfe missed that day. He 
contemplated fora while, and by his spiritual vision concluded that 
she had wedded Dushmanta without having waited for her father's 
consent, and that it was her guvlty conscience that made her shy in 
showing her face. He readily, like a kind father, excused the 
conduct of his daughter atf^ called her to come out She ap* 
preached him, fell at his feet, and requested him* not to curse 
Dushmanta who had become her lord. He was gladly excused 
and Kanva blessed Sakuntala and wished her a happy life, 
foreseeing the future greatness of her son. 

She then gave birth to the future Bharata. Kanva performed 
all the preliminary rites in "respect of the boy and named him 
Sarv^damana as he always, even in * childhood, took great 
pleasure in beatirfg and riding over all the beasts—even tho.se 
of prey—of th» forest. ^ , 

There was not a shigle ferocious anim'al in the forest which had 
not run away at the terror of his mighty fi^ts. In his sixth year 
the boy had become so great a terror to th^ beasts of the hermit¬ 
age that the sage resolved to send hitp aad Tiis mother away to 
the king and this was done. , *■ • ^ 

The king, at the very sight of the lady approaching with the 
stout boy, recollected well his love. But he denied having ever 
married her and accused her of being a liar and a bad woman. 
She requested that the child at least might be accepted. 
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The king wouldn’t. Hopeless of success slie prepared to 
depart. If she had only wished it, she could have cursed the king, 
whose head would have split into a thousand pieces. 

But she was too gentle and noble to do so. Just then an 
invisible voice in the sky exclaimed that the woman departing 
again to the forests was the true and unsullied wife of the 
•monarch, and the boy the offspring oj bo,Vh of them. Dnshmanta 
begged pardon of his insulted wife and sai(J that knowing the 
whole story, he had purposely denied fier, as the suspicious 
world required to be convinced in tliat peculiar way before he 
could accept her. 

Such is the simple story in the epic. KAlidisa has this 
for the warp of his play and has '^pun out the woof by the 
magic of his imagination. Instead of the rftonarch going to 
the hermitage of ICinva, tired and exhausted in a desert, as 
in the epic, lie is directed to go there, in the play, by two sages 
who were pleased with his ready acquiescence with their request 
to let their deer e.scape and who wished him a son. Sakuntala 
and the monarch do not meet face to face for the first time and 
that for a few hours in a single day, but they have several such 
meetings. I'lie two companions of Sakuntala receive the king, 
introduce him to our heroine, and embellish the society of both by 
their pleasant conversation. The Iqve between them (in the play) 
grows like a tender but luxuriant creeper, little by little.and not 
like the prophet’s gourd suddenly in a ^ay—nay, an hour, perhaps, 
—which hour nvas more needed by* the monarch for rest and 
refreshment than for any amorous business. Durv&sasa’s curse 
and the fatal ring are nothing but sprouts of KS.IidS.$a’s own noble 
genius. How much nobler does the king appear to us protected 
by these,—which entirely lake away tlw; fault of his forgetfulness 
and rejection of his.cliaste wife—thiin# wlien he says, in the epic, 
like an idiot wanting in* moral force,—‘I knew it all to be so 
and so, but still I wanted to conviace the World by some superior 
agency.’ • 

The p^inings of the'guilty monarch at*t^e sight of the ring, 
Indra’s interference, 4;he meeting with his lost love in the asylum 
of Marichi, tl>e recognkion, the inability to understand why he 
had renounced his 'Virtuous wife, the explanation given* by the 
sage and, to go back, the qilerfecence of M^nakS, at the'moment of 
Sakuntala’s troubfe, tlite fishermen and the police, and a thousand 
and one beauties in the play before us, are all additions and 
embellishments of the most fertile brain of the prince of Sanskrit 
poets. * . . 
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Though the predominating passion throughout tF»e play is 
Love, handied by the excellent pen of KilidSsa in his own happy 
way almost exhaustively, still descriptions of every kind of wild 
and rural scenery and nature are done with as much perfection 
as the poet^s special and favourite subject in the play. Human 
nature is well delineated. Quotations would only swell our 
criticism. We would as^k the reader to peruse the original or the* 
translation. • ^ 

All look upon the sovereign for the things they want, and 
getting, live happily. But the king’s lot is ever miserable in 
securing others their happiness regardless of his ownself. The 
title of king is^ an empty name having a charm till it is 
secured ; the la^k qf protecting the world when won is extremely 
difficult. It was ‘not so much for getting rid of one’s troubles 
as for taking the l)urden of new troubles that one became 
a king. It i.s extremely difficult for a person to perceive his 
own flaws and weaknesses day by day. How much more difficult 
must it then be to be eng.aged in watching the weaknesses of 
others? And how, with ail these responsibilities, could one call 
oneself lord ? • 

Compare this with what the western Kalidasa says on the 
duties of kingship :— ^ 

Upon the king ! Let us ftur lives, our souls, 

‘Our debts, our careful wives,/)ur children, and 
Our sins, lay on the kl^g :—we must bear all. 

O hard condition ! twin-born with greatness, 

Subject to the breath of every fool, 

Whose sense no more can feel but his own wringing •' 

• What infinite heart’s ease must kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy 1 

And what have kingsethat privates have not too, 

Save ceremony, save general ceremony > 

^ And what ^rt thou, thou idle ceremony 1 

What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 
Of mohal giTefs, than do thy worshippers ? * 

King Henry .V., Act IV, Sc. I. 

I 

How exactly similar are both the eastern #ind western drama¬ 
tists in their sentrments! To appreciate*the former as well as 
the latter, his sentiments must be*studle<f in the«origmaI Sanskrit 
and not in translation in which Jthe aroma of poetry evaporates. 
Before closing this criticism \«e ,would do well to take a glance 
at Hindu society, its civilization, ‘manners; customs, &c., as 
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depicted in the drama before us. The scene is laid before the 
learned assembly of Vikram^ditya who is himself the great patron 
of all Hne arts. 

The time of K 41 id 4 sawas the Augustan age of Sanskrit litera- 
tui’e and the reigning monarch was the great patron of belles 
letters. Even well-trained people in the several departments of 
Icnowledge could not trust their faculties ifill the special committee 
of the learned which was the touchstone, for examination pro¬ 
nounced them competent. 

The free mingling of the hero with the three ladies, Sakun- 
tala, Priyamvada, and Anasuya, indicate the hi^h civilization of 
Hindu society—the type of the pure unsullied,Aryan element 
before the innovations of latex* times affected.it. How exactly 
approaching to modern European society is the small party of 
three ladies with a male guest in their midst engaged in a most 
pleasant conversation. There is no reservedness, no suspicion, 
on either side. The ladies introduced to us are all young and 
educated and extremely modest and respectful. Ail those ac¬ 
quisitions which make woman a true companion of man were 
present in each of them*. 

In the discourses between men and men, wc see a very high 
state of manners .^nd polish. The sages, though men of the 
forest, in requesting respectfully the»king to pay a visit to their 
hermitage, say to him: ‘ If your majesty has not any oth'er more 
important business to claim yonr attention; you may as well pay a 
visit to the herfhitage of Kanva,' 

The king, in reply to this request, politely asks whether 
the sage Kanva is on the spot. They say that he is not 
there, but leaving behind his daughter Sakuntala to attend to The 
entertainment of guests, he has gone on a pilgrimage to the 
Ganges. How polite»and natural these’appear. And, again, how 
simple and good-natured*does the monarch appear to us when 
he thinks it his duty to enter thd hermitage \h plain and Unim- 
posing attire, and tries his best not to giv^ an)} unnecessary 
trouble to the humble dwellers of the vvoodt 

The monarch Dashmanta is introduced as .driving fast in 
his car with the swiftndss of a kite. This shows that jnetailed 
roads were in existence between the town anjJ the forest: a/or~ 
ttori, in the several pasts of' the town. Saddles and reins 
and all the equipments of a horse harnessed to a car are men¬ 
tioned. This indicates that so early as the 5th or the 6th century 
the Hindus had all t^ese in perfection almost. The occurrence of 
the word ‘ Chin&nsuka ' cloth from China though 6nly once in the 
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first act is an indication that trade existed between China and 
India in the 5th or the 6th century, A.D., whicb is also well 
established by the travels of the Chinese pilgrim- Hioun Thsang 
in that period in India. 

We are introduced to the ladies as being engaged in tlje 
pleasant duty of watering the garden plants, an mdication that the 
system of gajrdeiving both forf>leasure and for use, in palaces as in* 
the forest, was well understood. That at this period palaces 
were constructed with the aid of lime (chunam mortar) is proved 
by the words of the king himself in the 7th act where he says 
that tl>e members of his family, after having led a happy life 
in cities, in their mansions built of chunam, &c., resorted to 
forests. 

Recreations seem to have been as common among the old 
Aryan kings as among those of the civilized nations of the present 
day. The effects of exercise on the constitution seem to have 
been equally well understood in those days as now. The king 
starts on a hunting ex.pedition to give rest to his mind troubled 
by the cares of state. Hunting seems to have been a regular 
business. There were trained hunters and beaters- of tlie wood 
with bugles, dogs, and tomtoms and a captain of the huuters, to 
obey th^ commands of the sovereign. ^ 

We have already alluded to the police and this shows the 
function* of Governmeiil for th-e preservation of peace. With all 
these indications in the dr.-ima of* the high state of civilization, 
the Hindus then, like tlie ancient Greeks and Romans, were great 
believers in omens, charm-s, and other superstitions. The left eye 
of a lady or the right eye of a gentleman throbbing was an indica¬ 
tion of impending good fortune, and‘the reverse of tivis indicated 
impending evil. The science of palmistry was fully believed. 
Dushmanta reads in the lines on the palms of his son, before 
his relationship to him was known, that ‘lie must be tlve offspring 
of royal parents. * ‘ " 

Charms vijere eigjuatly believed then. Gadtami carries a cup¬ 
ful of water over (.vliich l^e has prdnounced an incantation 
to besprinkle oyer Sakuntala to assuage her bodily pains,—an 
indication of the belief that charmed wAter cured certain mala¬ 
dies. Martchi, the^ great sage, ba,s attached a creeper to the 
wrist of the prince to find out by its iwiraculous power his royal 
father. The curse, and its effects, and ‘the *allevfation of ita 
effects by the ring, have been Regularly alluded to in the conrse 
of this criticism. Sakuntala’s mother appears in the sivape of 
and carriesaway her daughter. 
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The poet by his own genius and imagination taltes us now 
and then to the other world. Indni is a close friend of our hero. 
Free communication exists between the upper and this world ; 
and like Shakespeare, K 41 id 4 sa too, now and then, takes his 
heroes to the heavens in a day and brings them back with pre¬ 
sents and garlands. 

This drama gives us an insigfit into the revenue system of 
the day. The revenue was collected in the‘form of produce. It 
was a sixth part—gross or net—after subtracting the value of 
labour and capital is not known. 

The method of calculating time was by examining the posi¬ 
tion of the moon and the stars. The disciple of Kanva in the 5th 
Act is sent out by his master to ascertain the ti'me and he follows 
this method. More improved methods are not alluded to in the 
drama. These are the few points w'hich I think it desirable to 
point out to the reader regarding Hindu society as depicted in the 
play under review. 

Allusions occur to free hand painting, to the art of polishing 
diamonds, to Vina music, and the bringing up of well-to-do 
children by paid nurses. These are additional considerations 
that help the reader to judge of the high state of civilization 
during Kdliddsa’s time. 

I 

’ S. M. NATESA SASTRI, B:A. 
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St m UFA UBO m EX A MI It A TtOltS. 

On the 23rd June, 1893, Mr. Herbert Paul, in a speech 
teeming with sympathetic and generous sentiments towards the 
natives of India, moved the following Resolution in the House of 
Commons, which was adopted by a majority;-^ 

“ That all open competitive examinations hereto held in 
England alone for appointments to the Civil Services of India, shall 
henceforth beheld simultaneously both in India and England, such 
examinations in both countries being identical in their nature^ 
and all who compete being classified in one list according to 
merit.” ^ 

Then appeared Mr. Gladstone on the*scene and said that the 
Government has decided to forward Mr. Paul’s Resolution regard¬ 
ing the Indian Civil Service examinations to,the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and ask it to consider it carefully, and report to the 
Home Government in what manper, and under what conditions^ 
the regulations and limitalituis could be enforced. 

'Die Secretary of State, in forwarding to ttie Government 
of India Mr. Paul’s Resolution, requested it to give careful consi¬ 
deration to the subject and to inform him in what mode and 
under what* conditions and limitations the Resolution could be 
carried into effect. He pointed out that it was indispensible 
that an adequate number *of the members *of the Civil Service 
sho\4,ld always be Europeans, and that no scheme would be 
adinissable which*did not fulfif that essential condition. 

The effect of Mr. Paul’^ Resolution, if carj'ied out in accord- 
ance with the Secretary of State’s suggestions, would be to 
divide the Cif il Service of India into two sections, vts , the 
European Civil Service, to be recruited in fen^land, and the Native 
Civil Service, to be recruited in Iii/^ia.* The rules regulating the 
pay, leave, and promotion of tfj^ Native Ci^il Service would, 
therefore, be different from those for the European Civil Service. 
•Thus, for instance, a Native Civilian would get as pay only two- 
thirds of that a European Civilian*; ‘he would be posted in the pro¬ 
vince of his birth j he would not get so much leave as a European 
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tnember of the Service gets: his promotion would be limited to 
his own province and to posts not reserved for Europeans, and 
he would come under separate pension rules. 

Besides, if an adequate number of Europeans be always provid¬ 
ed for in the Civil Service of India as suggested by the Secretary of 
State, a very limited number of Natives would be allowed to 
, compete in India in the simultaneous Ci^il Service examinations. 

The disadvantages of Mr, Paul’s Resolution are appalling, 
for when the simultaneous examination d^ill come into force, it is 
feared, the door of open competition in England, will be alto¬ 
gether closed against the Indians, and they will be deprived 
of a vested right granted by statute, by which native youths of 
sterling merit are enabled, by residence in EnglaVid, to acquire a 
thorough English education and breeding, a’lxl after successfully 
passing the Civil Service Examination, return to India as genuine 
Civilians equal in every respect to any European Civil Servant. 
The public service commission unreservedly testified to the effi¬ 
ciency of the Indian gentlemen who have entered the Civil Service 
through the door of open competition in England. 

The proposal for Simultaneous Examination is, tlierefore, a 
retrograde movement. It will be a change from the frying pan tp 
the fire, inasmuch as the position of the natives, as regards 
employment in higiier offices, will be ev'^en worse. Then, again, 
what is now within ea.sy reach will have to be secured by a difficult 
test. For instance, .some of the liis^her appointments reserved 
for members o( the Covenanted Civil-bervice, which are now given 
to natives as a reward for proved merit and ability, will be with¬ 
held from them to the great disappointment of those old officers 
of Government who have established their claims for promotion to 
those posts. 

But now the old order of things must cease, and Native 
Civil Servants will be, locally manufactured under the native 
system of education, who must |;)e equal in merit to European 
Civilians. A prepgsterous idea! If Simultaneous Civil Service 
Examinations woifld be held, more powerfulphachifiery should b^ 
set up in the several educational centres of India for the training 
of candidates. But tlje enormous cost of such a*machinery shall 
have a deterrent ^effect over the simultaneous examinations. 
Assuming that sufficieht fund&will be forthcoming for starting the 
machinery, it nway pertinently be asked whether the uncier- 
taking will be worth trial, considering that only a very limited 
number of Indians will be allopreH for going up to such examina¬ 
tions. The numbei'of successful candidates at ^he simultaneous 
JS 
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examinations to be held in India will, therefore, at least for some 
years to come, be much less than the number of natives who at 
present pass the open competitive examination held in England. 
After all, it may be presumed that the result of the simulta¬ 
neous examinations will be similar to the production of a mouse 
by a mountain in labour. 

But the worst of Mr, Paul’s scheme is that though the preli-' 
minary examination foe the Civil Service of India be held simul¬ 
taneously in India as w'ell as in England, yet the selected 
candidates will be compelled to proceed to England to undergo 
the two years’ probation there. This is a dangerous doctrine. 
All the Hindus and the Muhammadans who have any veneration 
for religion will hold themselves aloof from such a “movement 
with disgust. The higher classes of natives, who are generally 
conservative in their religious sentiments, will, therefore, not avail 
themselves of the simultaneous examinations. The candidates 
for the simultaneous examinations will, therefore, generally come 
from the middle classes. Most of them being of straitened 
circumstances will be unable to pay for their coaching. The 
brilliant results of the university examinations in India are due 
in no small measure to the state scholarships. If the simultaneous 
examinations be not supported by state scholarships, the chances 
are that they will be a failure/ Then, again, among the successful 
candidates many may be without the means of paying the passage 
to and from England, and^ the cost of residence in that country 
for two years. What a sad disappointment! Not Only will they be 
disappointed in their endeavour for admission into the Civil Services 
but their future prospects will be blighted. Instead of competing 
for*^the sim\iltaneous examinations ft they try tO(]^ualify for any of 
the professions or acquire a general education, they may gain a 
/ocus s/aneft in life. • 

Mr. Paul took no notice of the religious objections of the 
Indfans to underbike a sea voyage, but seemed to labour under a 
misapprehensjon t[iat they are deterred fiom visiting England 
and residing there only on account of the heavy expenses which 
may thereby be entailed on them on the mere chance of passing a 
difficult^examination. The sole aim and object of his resolution 
was, therefore, to save the Indians^Trom the pecuniary loss which 
they* may sustain in the event ok their^not being able to pass the 
open competitive examination for the Indikn Civil Service held in 
England. Mr. Paul should know that the pecuniary loss of 
nntive students who fail at the Qivil. Service Examination is 
not of much consequence in comparison to the compensating 
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advantages of the superior education and breeding they acquire 
during their stay in England and are, therefore,eminently kted to 
obtain distinctions in other educational pursuits, such as law, 
medicine, &;c. 

If Mr. Paul i.<j really desirous of doing good to the people of 
India, he should allow them to drink deep at the source of the 
. peirian spring and not at a diverted ,chaiviel. If funds be requir- 
ed to encourage Native youths of sterling merit and of enlighten¬ 
ed views to visit England for competing for the Civil Service 
Examination, they may be raised by contributions from the 
native community and philanthropists in general. I am glad 
the subject has begun to be discussed in newspapers {vide 
extract from the Indian Mirror appK?nded). It niay also be expe¬ 
dient that every one of the students who maylae sent to England 
to compete for the Civil Service Examination*as recipients of pub¬ 
lic support, should be under an engagement on return to Fiidia to- 
defray the cost of sending to England another native student who 
in return should be under a similar engagement. Thus by recur- 
ring process of reciprocal help within a few years there will be 
a rapid multiplication, of genuine Civilians of the pure Indian 
blood who will be a tower of strength to the rulers and the ruled 
alike. If need be, a respectful representation may be submitted 
to the Governmeneto revive the SUte scholarships for helping 
native youths to prosecute their studies in England. 

In his speech, made at the To^wn Hall, Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerji, said itr-" We want no inferioV or subordinate service, we 
have had enough of these inferior services, we want equality of tests 
and equality of privileges. We want the fulfilment of the Queen’s 
Proclamation. The IVoclamafcion, that is our watch-word our 
battle cry, the ensign of battle and the ensign of victory. We 
take our stand upon the Proclamation., It is the Magna Charta 
of our rights, and who will dislodge us from it?” The tone of the 
ejaculation was clearly imcomproitvsing, and nc\t Iramelled any 
conditions or limitations. But Mr. Surendra Nath practically sur¬ 
rendered the position in the concluding para,of the*representation 
he submitted to the Government of India in behalf of llie Indiau 
Associatiou which run^lhus The Committee of'the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation desire to exjvess the earnest hope that the Government of 
India will see their wa'y to recfl^mmend that effdcf be given- to Mr. 
Paul’s Resolution^jw^/r*^/ to mcii conditions as the Government 
may think.*' The italics are miiwe. We can.have no faith in such 
fickle agitators who only create a fuss and confusion in the 
political hoiizon. But we are really surprised to see that such a 
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veteran and sedate leader of society like the venerabte Sir 
Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Taghore Bahadur should be led away 
by the tide of popular enthusiasm as to support Mr PauPs 
Resolution. 

It is a great relief that Mr. Paul's Resolution has ultimately 
been rejected by Her Majesty’s Government. 

»• . . 

Extract from the “ Indian Mirror'* of the ^th July, r8p6. 

■ We are much pi eased to note that the Rajah of Parliakimedi 
has given Rs. 12,000 to one Mr. Lakliminarayan Patnaik to pro¬ 
ceed to England to study for the Civil Service Examination. The 
rich nobility of, the country can, in various ways, utilize their 
wealth for the progress of the nation, and not the least effective 
of such ways is to uiidertake to bear all the expenses for enabling 
competent Indian youths to successfully compete for the Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Service Examination. To increase the number of 
purely Indian Civilians is not a mean service that a patriotic 
Indian can render to the country. The fact must not be over¬ 
looked that the number of Indian youths appearing each year at 
the Civil Service Examination in England'is so small at present 
not simply because of the prejudice against sea-voyage, but also 
of the competition for the examination being a very expensive 
affair. There are many Hiv-du youths, who will.be found quite 
prepared to go to England to compete for the Civil Service if 
they can only get sufficient *funds for the accomplishment of the 
object. Thus it will be seen that if our wealthy patriots can but 
organize an institution for helping capable Indian youths with 
money to compete for the Civil Service, a large proportion of the 
nurffber of Civilians coming out every year will be natives of India. 
An organization like the one we suggest, comes to be a necessity, 
when we see that there fs but little probability of the prayer for 
simultaneous Civil Service Exatninationk being granted during 
the next fifty yeaft or so." '■ 

c 

DEBENDkO NATH’CHUCKERBUTTY. 
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CULTURE OF FRUITS IN TUB HILLS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA, ' . 

The following interesting notes on this most important 
subject have been made by the Rev. M. M. Carleton. 

Results of experiments made in Horticulture at Ani, a village 
at 4^500 feet in Kulu sub division, 6^ miles from Simla. 

I, —First experiment in apple cultivation. After ten years the 

whole experiment has proved well nigh a failure. American apple 
tiees, as well as English, are not prolific in this climate at 
4,500 feet. A few apples were obtained, and the growth of the 
trees has been all that could be desired, but apples brought from 
England or Sof>tland, or from the Northern part of the United 
States and Canada, will not bo profitable below 6,000 feet. As an 
example of one variety, I introduced the Porter apple tree from 
New England, a standard apple for’ the last 50 years, both in 
Canada and New England. Th? trees grew finely, they are the 
finest in my orchard. They are now §*years old, but they have 
never produced even a blossom. This result is the same when 
trees from New England and Canada are transferred to the 
Southern States, especially Florida; they grow well, but never 
produce fruit. ' " 

II. —Experiment No. 2 with Kashmir apricots has proved a 

remarkable success. ‘ The native apricot in this warm valley was 
not prolific, and, from analogy, we conclude,d that the place ,was 
too warm for the Kashmir or English variety. ’We, however, in¬ 
troduced ten trees from the Govern me,nt Gardtm at Lahore. They 
grew very vigorously, and began to bear ’fruit the fourth year. 
They are even more’prolific than the native variety in' Kulu 
valley. The fruit ripens about the 15th or 20th of June. 4 should 
advise the extensive cidtivatiotXof the Kashmir and English apricot 
in all the lov^fer hiUs. successful introduction of the famous 

Kashmir American fruit-drying ma.chines into Simla would enable 
enterprising persons to establish‘a very profitable industry in 
preparing dried apricots for the Indian markets. 
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III.—Experiment No. 3 with American grapes- has- proved an- 
unqualified success. My first experiment, made 15 years ago,^ 
was with grapes from the Government Gardens of Lahore. The 
variety was called the Black Hamburg. After 12 years’ experi> 
ment they proved an utter failure, scarcely a single cluster of 
grapes in the 12 years. About nine years ago I sent to America 
for a variety of hardy pi;,olifiq grape grown on the northern limit of 
grape cultivation where the spring opens in May, and frost comes 
in September. I held'the opinion that such a variety would ripen 
in July before the heavy rain, because the spring opens the last of 
February, or the ist of March. My experiment proved that the 
American grape in these lower hills is a great success. Only one 
vine lived of those I first received, that is about 8 years old and 
now, to-day (May 7), there are about 70 lbs. of green grapes on 
the vine. A few such vines around the houses of intelligent ze¬ 
mindars in the Simla District would give a handsotne return 
especially in the Simla market in the month of July. 

fV.—Experin>ent No. 4 with the common Hymalayan walnut 
is also a success. Very fine large trees in ten years and very 
fruitful. 

In 35 years a grand change in the use of the walnut has 
taken place. In former times in Kashmir, Chumba and Kulu, the 
only use of the fruit was the |)roduction of oif to adulterate ghee, 
But now the demand for walnuts in the plains* is greater than the 
supply. On account of the valuable timber the cultivation of the 
walnut should belong to Pile Department of Fa'^estry. But in 
California the horticulturist has captured the species, on account 
of its valuable fruit. Tliey have introduced the celebrated Persian 
waJjEtut, an(J find it one of the most profitable fruit trees. We are 
surprised that the Department of Forestry have done little or 
nothing with the walnut ii^ the Simla Di.strict. 

V.—Experiment No. 5 with the European orange Ijas proved 
that the variety^ commonly palled the Maltese orange can be 
grown in the lower hills as high np as 4,50,0 feet. In California 
orange cultivation Ts, extending up the rich valleys of the Pacific 
slopes, and I see no reason why in these lower hills, orange cultiva¬ 
tion should not "be a success. This year, f^om one tree eiglit years 
old, we‘gathered 220 oranges. Thw wereof^lie crop of last year,, 
but they were takfeh from the t^je, February 25th. We follow 
the custom in California a^d FlorKla and Iceep tho fruit on the treea 
till the new leaves appear, tliedast week in February. We have 
noticed one remarkable fact in Chi,s connection. In the vviiiter ol 
1890-91 we ha4 two snowstorms, tHe snow began to fall in the 
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night, and it remained, on the orange leaves till 8 A.M. next 
morning. 1 could not discover that the fruit was in the least 
injured though after the snowstorm the leaves most exposed were 
somewhat injured. The crop of oranges should be gathered about 
1st of March, and kept in a dry,- suitable place till the season 
opens in Simla. I learn that oranges sold from the Government 
<Jarden in Gujran walla, and other gasdeno, usually fetch from 6 to 
8 rupees per hundred, and it is quite certain that Maltese oranges 
sent to the Simla market in April, when there is little fruit for 
sale, would fetch 8, and perhaps 10 rupees per hundred. An 
orange tree 8 years old that gives an annual crop of over 200 
oranges could give the owner a profit of 16 rupees, and that on 
only 10 feet square of ground. , 

M. M. CARLETON, 
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AS INDIAN LYRIC. 

(From the Bengali of Bahu Robindro Nath Tagore.} 

I. 

Maiden Malatf, why bloom’st thou alone, 

Behind thy veil of leaves so green, 

Bright’ning the spray—thy fairy throne, 

—But ah ! unnoticed and unseen ? 

« 

With love distraught ne’er speeds the bee, 

• On tireless wings to where thou art, 

To tell Us sorrows unto thee, 

To learn the secrets of thy heart. 

Ne’er hies the south wind thee to woo, 

Tho’ longing for ihy fond embrace; 

The moonlight finds no crevice thro’ 

The leaves, to kiss thy bashful face. 

The woodland warbler comes ncft nigh, 

To trill for thee sweet roundelays,— 

Or, steep’d in thy aroma, fly , 

To other flowess, to sing thy praise. 

I/.. 

Ah me! the Day-god’s glance of flame , 

I cannot bear, so frail am I; 

1 have to bow my head in shame, 

When sunlight mantles earth and sky. 

And if the roving bee come near. 

And sit beside me on the spray. 

My timid eyes droop low with fear, 

I fQel as* if I’d swoon away. 

An<lwhe^^ the breeze creeps in unsben. 

Softly* my tender petals fall;— 

For this behind my leafy screen, • 

I'seek to hide myself from ifll. 

* / . • 

So, I shall smile my beauty smile, 

And shed my fragcance h^re^alon^, 

Breathing away my soul the while^ 

Gladly, in this dark place, unknown. 

‘ 0 . C. DUTT. 
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ANTIQUITY OF ARYAN EVOIJITWN. 

By evolution of the Aryin race I mean its graHnal civiliza¬ 
tion. I hat civilizatidn w.is of indi'Tinious pi'd n ilir,.il ^lowth, 
not borrowed from any oth. r civihV.t**] natu/n or nafioiss of 
antiquity. liquoring the (ra(lition»Lh it the Djvas aii'i Rishis of 
old. formulated J,he germs of Tlindn ..^nlture in a fabnUms age, 
the fifty centuries or thereabouts ol the sober Nali agi’ alone will 
afford ample time for modern Indian civilization to grow, devf'lop, 
and attain its zenith, and then, to gradually decline to its prestmt 
condition. Egypt, Chaldaca and China have offered similar exampTes 
of rise and fall in the history of nations Coming to more modern 
times, one thousand years, have quite sufiiced for the wonderful 
civilization of Europe of to-day; but^in this case the culture a^id 
literature of Greece and Rome formed a basis on wliich to lay 
the foundation of the grea.tness of Ej^lai^d, yranefe, and other 
advanced nations of the West, 

Now the great age gf Aryan culture, by which 1 mean civili¬ 
zation in its widest seijse, can be ascertained by compariag the 
different traditions and* legendary lores of the*different nations 
of antiquity. I need not go* to astronomy and geology and pre¬ 
historic archaeology, which prove the.great age of man’s progress In 
his infancy, which is characterised, the several stages of hunting^ 
agriculture, paliolithic aCtid neolit*liic stone implements, pottery, bone 
and iron, before he began the era of civilized life. But compara* 
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tive mythology will lend us important aid in determining the 
several points of similarity in the theogony, cosmogony, legend 
of the deluge, the four ages, and the mythic law-givers, such as 
Manu of India, Menes of Egypt, Moise or Moses of Judea, Minos 
of Greece, Man of China, Mani of Polynesia, Manco-capac o^ 
ancient America, all erf which establish the fact of a commo,n 
origin. The almost world-wide existence of these legends proves 
the great—almost immense—antiquity of their emigration from 
a common centre, the cradje-Iand of man's evolution. 

Where was this cradle-land ? Now, supposing it to be 
America, or lihe continent of the Atlantis said to be sub-merged 
in the great oceai? of that name, the legend may be assumed to 
have travelled both ways, Viz., via Polynesia, Australasia, Indian 
Archaepeligo to India; and 7//(2 Spain and Britain, France, Italy^ 
Greece, Egypt, Syria and Chaldma to Iudi.r. But this assumption 
does not stand to reason ; for the culture of Egypt was anterior to 
that of Greece, that of the latter to that of Rome ; and Druidic 
Iberni.1 and its contiguous countries were immersed in barbarism 
till a comparatively recent period. 

N»*xt suppose Egypt, or rather Ethiopia, to be the land of 
original culture; here also assuming the legends travelling both 
sides, viz., via Chaldsea ^nd P'*rsi.i, or via the Arabian sea, 
to India and ^u'd Greece, Cartilage, Rome, &c., t© America 
(Mexico and Peru) and thence to Polynesia and from Polynesia 
to China and India. Ti.e first part of the supposition cannot 
stand to reason; for the origin of Indian culture was in Northern 
and not Western India. Herodotus records a tradition that 
tlrt origifial Ethiopians emigrated from somewhere near the 
delta of the Indus and founded the germ of the jEgyptian 
civilization. As to the route of the Egyptian culture vid Persia, 
it has been found that the civilizafidn of Clialdiea, which origi- 
patod with Orfnnes* the feh-man legislator from the Persian 
Gulf, and which^progressed under the Aceadians, a race having 
affinities with the primitive Aryans’and Chinese, does not ap¬ 
pear to have, been borrowed from-that of tthe valley of the Nile. 
Nor dpes Persia with its i^oroastar and Magiis got any formative 
influence from tjie same quarter/ In- fact foe more the science of 
prehistoric archaeology and comparat're philology is studied and 
explored, the njore one is convinced of i. great centre of primitive 
culture somewhere in Central Asia or the Lemuria of the 
scientists, our Lanki, now sub-merged in^ the Indian Ocean, long 
before the Chinese, Indians, Persians, Chaldians, &c., indivf- 
dualiied the stem of . the parent culture and civilizafidft in thefir 
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respective countries. And in either case, this cradle-land was 
closer to India than to any other. This theory will explain the 
t|ad;ition recorded by Herodotus, the father of d .ssical history, 
that the Ethiopians were the original Egyptians, who came from 
India to settle in thtf valley of the Nile. 

And this view of India’s priority in the history of man's 
progress will gather strength, as one -dives deeper into subjects, 
concerning comparative religion and mythology, literature and 
arts, folklore and culture, chronology and philology. To-day I 
take the legend of the deluge of the ancient world, and let us see 
what they show and what are their siiniliarities 

‘The legend of a great flood is almost universal among the 
different people of antiquity in Asia, Eurppe, America and 
Oceania. Tliere might have been several minor floods, which 
inundated portions of earth’s land surface at different periods. 
But leaving these 01.t of consideration, the university of a grea,t 
deluge can he safely mferred as having occurred either in Central 
Asia, or ,in Lemuria, which was sub-merged thereby. Man was 
thus compelled to emigrate in differtm' dire lions from the cradle- 
land of culture, carrying traditions of '-le •.-.'at catastrophe and 
the way he was saved. And the exten. >f ivels and divergenctj 
from the stein of thpse traditions proves tlie corri-hponuiiig e 
of antiquity. ^ , 

Idle liiiuhi traditions of the Mahabhdt'nta and Purdnas rec ', '■ 
that, at the end of the l.isl i\iahdyu<f<i, men were very impious 
.and 'depraved in morals. Satyavrata-Manu, king of Di..vid.'is, 
or Manu-Vaivasvata, as some say, was the only being, wiio tiud 
,on the path of virtue, spending all liis tim.' in peuajices and sata i- 
fices. One iporning, while he was bathing in the sea or Garjiges, 
a little fish, (incarnaLion of Vishnu,) appean d in the handful of 
water, which he had raised to offe:» to tlic Pitris ^Manes). It 
asked his protection from the attack of a bigger fish ; and he 
removed it to a small tank, which he cxchvatod for it. In a few 
days, it increased jh bulk; so that Maim had^to take it to a lake. 
Still getting bigger, it ‘liad to be"*removed to the river and then 
to the sea. Thereu|/on the grateful fish foretells,him of a great 
deluge, which would d'ppear(On the .seventh day and instructs hjm 
to build a gre^at ship, ^byVhich he should^ save himself, ^nd 
the Rishis, or ^ other authorities say, his family and pajrs 
■cjf each class of living beings on earth. He did as he wras 
told ; the flood mme in due time; and *the great Fish safely 
guided (the ship, which, after'several days, touched a pea|k of the 
Himalaya, that was known as Now-bandhana, 'Wfhen the 
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bhdraia was compiled. Then Vishnu recovered the lost Vedas 
for the Manu, from the horse-headed demon, Hayagriva, whom he 
killed for having stolen them, while Brahm^ was asleep at the end 
of the Kalpa. The Manu procreated the human race, since known 
from him as Mdnava, in the ordinary way, or by throwing pebbles 
on the sea. 

Berosus, a priest of Babylon, recorded the Chaldaean account 
for the information of Alexander the Great. The God appeared 
to Xisuthrus (Hasisadra of the cunefot rn inscriptions) in a dream, 
warning him of the coming deluge on the 15th day of the month 
of Desiuss, which would destroy all mankind. “ He bade him 
bury in Suppara, (Soppara near Bombay ?), the city of the Sun- 
God, the extant wrjtmgs, fir<5t and last, and build a ship, 3,125 feet 
long by 1,250 broad. He built the ark accordingly, in which he 
carried his family and pairs of animals and birds of all kinds. In 
due time the flood came and drowned everything, that was on the 
face of the earth. After it had subsided, the ark .struck on mount 
Arrarat; and in order to feel dry land, Xisullirus flow out a crow 
and a dove. Me then came out with his family, and offered sacri¬ 
fices to the gods. Bl<lding his followers to return to Babylon, to 
recover the buried writings at Supj)ara, and to make them known 
to men, he disappeared from among them to live with the gods. 
Mis followers obeyed, restored Babylon and b,uilt many cities, and 
raised a*lower of vn.st height to m^ount to heaven. When it wa.s 
near completion, the. godl^ raised storms and overturned it, and 
made them speak uivcise tongues, whence the city was known as 
Babylon. 

Mose.s w!io was educated by an^ Ttg\ pi i.m piiest, and had no 
oth?t '^du‘.‘rion, is the only authority for the Biblical flood in 
Hebrew. men became wicked, and the sons of god admired 

the ilaughtei s of m n, Jehovah called Niili or Noah the only person, 
who,walked on the path of virtm., -nd warned him of a universal 
deluge, which heVould s^ud *lo destroy mankind. Thereupon, 
Niih con.strucUed a^arg.; a directed ; vvKkh he entered with 
his family, consisting of seven members, and taking with him a 
couple of each'species of animal. In due fime, the flood gates of 
heaven ivere open* . 1 , and torrents of rain fell^for forty days. The 
deluge enveloped Uie whole earth a/d al.\ living beings, that lived on 
land of in air, were drowned. I3ut the krl^c witk its tenants secure 
within floated along till it touclpd mount Arrarat on the 17th day 
of the seventh month. On the^ subsidence of the rains, Nuh, like 
Xl^ulhrus, sends out a raven anti a dovc} to know whether dry 
earth has appeared. On the 27111 of the 2nd month of the next 
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year, he with his followers came out of the ark, and offered a 
sacrifice. His descendents came from the east to colonise Chaldaea, 
built the city of Babylon and raised a great tower to reach to 
heaven, the completion of which Jehovah prevented by causing 
the diversity of language. 

Iranian legend: In the beginning ,of the third cycle, and 
during the reign of Jima, the just king, a great Plutonic distur¬ 
bance of winter, as announced to him by a^ird sent from heaven, 
occurred over the face of the earth, and destroyed the whole living 
creation. But it could not touch Jima’s paradise in Aryanam 
Vaizoo ; and his subjects, secure there, lived a life of virtue and 
happiness for 1,000 years, until the king forsook the path of truth 
and fell like other mortals. 

Grecian tradition ; During the reign of Deaculean and Pyrrha, 
a great deluge flooded the land ; and they had to save themselves 
in a boat, which lighted on a mountain, the Olympus. After the 
subsidence, Deaculean came down, and like Manu, created men 
by throwing pebbles on the sea. 

American legend; ^ The Brazilians, Peruvians, and other 
Americans possess traditions of flood, an account of which is. 
found in the Popol Vuh, a book on Central American mythology. 
This evidently reft'rs to the sub-mergence of Atlantis ; when the 
survivers migrated in different directions. The Mexicans also 
record four devastations of the earth respectively by famine, hre, 
hurricane, and,.deluge. ^ 

The Greenlander have a recollection of a great flood, in which 
all men were drowned, with the exception of one, who produced 
a woman by beating a stick on the ground. 

In Kamskatka the people tell that all creatures were 
drowned in a great flood, even those, .who were on boats; but 
those few, who were on the rafters, made of trees, were saved, 
remaining on the high mountain till,the flood subsided. ' 

In the Polynesian islands, the aborigines possess tradi¬ 
tions of a deluge, referring probably-i^o the ,^ub-merging of the 
great continent of Lemuria. The Fijis say, that Degei, a mythic 
hero was roused every morning by'the crowing of a monstrous 
.bird, which his two j^ns afterv\'ard killed. They then fled away 
to take refuge with ei jjowditful tribe of carp'enters, who built a 
fence to keep out 4 he enraged god. The latter, thus frustrated, 
brought on storms and floods, which were- so high, that the two 
brothers had to escape in large bowls, and landed in various places. 

In discussing the legends’ of flood, as detatle 4 above, we can, 
without much difficulty, trace three deluges. The Fiji and the 
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Polynesian group of traditions point to the snb-mergewce of the 
doable continent of Lemuria, vrhidi stretched from the Indian to 
the Pacific Oceans, at a period, when the world was in its infancy. 
The Asiatic group Of legends converges to a central Eteluge, as 
an effect of which the Great Gobi sea, now desert, was drained 
and dried up; and Mann,. Jim^, Xisuthrus or Hasisadra, Noah or ^ 
Nuh, and Deaculeon are evidently its heroes. And the American 
traditions point to the third great sub-mergence of the conti¬ 
nent of Atlantis, that once existed mid-ocean, near tl>e Equator, 
of which the Azore islands still survive. 

Great affinity is found in the group of Asiatic traditions. In 
all we see the depravity of mankind; then a warning voice comes 
from above, instructing the virtuous to escape in a ship to a 
mountain,—Himalaya, Arrarat, Olympus, and Zima’s garden, all 
converging to a point somewhere north of Cashmere, evidently 
the craddle-land of the Indo-Europeans, the Turanians and the 
Semitics. 

If credence, as some Orientalists hold, is given tosoilar myths, 
as underlying the several traditions of iii,en, even greater resem¬ 
blance and not less far-reaching—than the correspondences m the 
procreation of man, the manner of building the ship, and the 
number of days of the deluge,^is detected. Nd’ah’s ark in the flood 
resembles the Egyptian Orisis in his coffin on the sea to 'BybJos, 
and the Phcenician Ortsrs i^n Hadjis ; while Xisuthrus’es ark iis the 
reproduction of the Accacfian ship of Ea, the god of the sea, an 
idea evidently borrowed from tiie Pauranic legends of India. The 
same influence can be detected in the Abyssian tradition of the 
earth floating on the primeval waters, another Hindu idea. This 
might be confronted with the Chaldsean Ra-mman, our Indra, 
thundering in a black clpud, thus causing^rain and flood; while 
tihe two Malefics, Mars and Saturn with.Hermes, go before; the 
spirits of the deep carVy dlstin^ction ; the gods flee to the highest 
heaven of Anu. And on the seventh day,, the ship which Hari- 
sndra had built at tKe comnftrjd of Ea is brougfit to the Kurdish 
hills (Ararat-Aryavarta, holy land-Aryanep» Vaizo, the primitive 
land.)*^ * « 

The Orientalists with Max Miifler.at therr hyad, bolding that 
“there is a naturstl-connection lietw6en Tlanguagc and religion,” 
have come to the conclusion’that there whre three oomnwm 
centres, vfa., the Aryan, the Turanian, and the Semitic, long 
before each df them sepaiTeteel kitp different races. But as^thete 
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are fetidamental similarities between these three centres of culture, 
there must have been a germ-centre, common to them. The 
Jews, for example, evidently borrowed all they knew from the 
Chaldaean records. And the Chaldaeans, or rather the Arcadians 
got their primitive learning from the Brahmans, for in the early 
mythology, of Babylon, Rawlinson, a |;reat authority on these 
subjects, has traced Vedic influence, which no body can deny; 
and Col. Vans Kennedy, another authority, has maintained from a 
long time that Babylonia from her very infancy was the seat of 
Sanskrit and Brahman learning. Thus there is a common rela¬ 
tionship between the Semitics and the Aryan or rather Indo- 
European germ of culture. In the same way-a common basis 
can be detected for the Turanans (the »d£scendents of our 
Paurdnic Turvasu) long before the Iranians, the Parsis, the 
descendents of our Idd or Ira, and the Chinese branched off into 
different directions. 

Where then was the common centre, the original seat for 
the three groups of culture, which evidently point to somewhere 
in Central Asia? Now traces of pre historic civilization of a high 
degree are found in the table-land of Tibet from the upper coarse 
of the river Khuan-khe down to the Karakorum hills, to which 
local traditions ascribe an immense antiquity. The Eastern and 
Central regions cf those region's—the Nan-Schayn and the 
Altine-Taga were said to be 1 ' covered with cities, that "could well 
vie with Babylon. A whole geological period has swept over 
the land, since those cities breathed their last, as the mounds of 
shifting sand, and the sterile and now dead soil of the immense 

central plains of the basin of Tarim testify.The oasis of 

Tehertchen.situated about 4,000 feet above the' level 'of the 

river Tehertchen-D’arya is surrounded with the ruins of archaic 
towns and cities in‘eve,ry directions,'^—which are ascribed to the 
antedeluvian races. Colonel Prjevalskv, the famous Russian 
traveller, heard legends of twenty-three towns, buried long ago 
by the shifting sand of .the desert®. The jsame* tradition exists 
on the Lob-nor and in the oasis of Kerya. Of the two enormous 
cities, that he record^, the oldest was ruined 3,000 years ago by 
a giant. “TJie jatives of^en find copper and gold coins, melted 
sil^r, ingots, diamoftds,"*and^ turquoises, aind what is-the most 

remarkable— broken glass..Coffins of some undecaying wood 

or material also, within which. beautifully preserved embalmed 

'bodies are found.”.The .mhle mummies are all extrensely 

tall, powerfully built menwith long wavinig hair.A vault was 

found with twelve dead men silting in it. Another time, in a 
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separate coffin, a young girl was discovered by us. Her eyes 
were closed with golden discs, and the jaws held firm by a golden 
circlet running from under the chin across the top of the head. 
Clad in a narrow woollen garment, her bosom was covered with 
golden stars, the feet being left naked." The Mongolians and 
Buddhist pilgrims, who visit lamaseries beyond the Western 
Tsaydam, in the solitary passes of the Kuenlun (Karakorum 
mountains in Western' Tibet) speak of immense caves and 
subterranean crypts and abodes of large corridors, filled with 
tiles and cylinders. They are vast cave libraries in fact, which 
no European has yet explored. Along the ridge of Alt3’n-Taga, 
is a small hamlet with a poor-looking temple, beneath which 
the pilgrims say art: subterranean galleries and halls, containing 
books, which even the British Museum cannot accommodate. 
According to the same tradition, the d«‘sert of Tarim in the 
heart of Turkestan were in the days of old covered with flourishing 
hnd wealthy cities, now indicated by a few oases, of which one, 
sprung on the sepulture of a vast city, buried under the sand, is 
now often visited by Mongolians and Buddhists. Secret Doctrine 
by Madame Blavatsky.—Vol. I, Introduction. 

Before I make my conclusion, I might point out the philolo¬ 
gical affinities, that exist between some of the ancient languages 
of America and those of Asia. * Le Plongeon, tJie great authority 
on the antiquities of Central America, writes; ‘‘One-third of 
this tongue, (Maya), is pure Greek. Who brought Jhe dialect of 
Homer to America ? or who took to Greece that of the Mayas ? 
Greek is the offspring of the Sanskrit. Is Maya ? or are they 
co-eval ? Not less surprising is the,fact, that thirteen letters of 
the Maya alphabet resemble the Egyptian hiei oglyphic signs for the 
same letters. Still more remarkable is the similarity between 
many words in the Hebrew lafiguage and those in the tongue of 
the Chiapenecs, a branch of the^Maya race, and one of the most 
ancient in Central America. Compare also tjie words, Sanskrit 
Dyaus and Delias, Persian iieo,—Greek Theos and Zeus, Latin 
Deus, Keltic Dia and Ta, Egyptian Tan, Jewish Jah or Yah, and 
lastly the Mexican Teo or Zeo*. , 

Undef these considerations, onp cannot^ ayj;>id coming to 
the conclusion, that Itlie original se/.t of man’s culture was in 
Central Asia, just north of the Himalayas, and stjuth of the great 
Gobi sea, which stretched from Tartary to China. Our Puranas 
call it ildvarsha and Uttara-kuru, which was contiguous to the 
Pamir, and from which the Vedic Aryans migrtited to the Punjab 
■nd Gangetic Valley. From the same mother-land of nations, the 
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pre-historic Chinese went to what is now called the Celestial 
Empire, the primitive Ethiopians to Egypt vid the Indus Valley ; 
and the Persians and the Chaldians to what latterly became their 
countries; and the*germs of the Indo-European stock to Greece, 
Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, &c. This is the only theory which 
► can explain all the similarities trace^ in the different parts 
and ages of the vorld. But to believe in this theory is to assume 
long periods of geological time, which" can alone produce so 
many diversifying results. The great antiquity of the Aryan 
civilization will therefore be apparent to ordinary thinker. The 
alternate theory of the seat of primitive-culture being in Lanka 
(Lemuria) is too remote and vague, and canhot hold good to 
explain all the facts of man's evolution in the^^line of civilization, 
until further facts are brought to light. 

P. C. MUKHERJI. 
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ORIGINAL SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN 

BENGAL. 

About six years ago, the author of this essay not only lament* 
ed, in the pages of the Calcutta Review,* the marked want of 
proficiency of the'" Natives of India in their knowledge of the 
Natural History, Sciences of Zoology, Botany and Geology, but 
also set about to enquire into the causes in which this deficiency 
of knowledge had its origin, and attempted, at the same time, to 
suggest a few remedies whereby a keener and more enthusiastic 
spirit of scientific research might be awakened in the minds of the 
Indian youths. I then said that this deficiency on the part of the 
native Indian youths was all the more regrettable in as much as 
the natives of this country had distinguished themselves in every 
branch of literature and in every department of science except 
Natural History. There are Indians who . have distinguished 
themselves in Law, Medicine and Engineering. There are Indians 
who have betaken themselves to the study of the physical and 
tl)e chemical sciences, though they have not distinguished them¬ 
selves by any brilliant discoveries or original researches therein. 
There are Indians who are distinguishing themselves by their 
original researches in Mathematics. But it is to be deeply re¬ 
gretted that* there is not a single native of India who has achieved 
distinction by any original ^eiirch into^ or discovery in Natural 
History, or at least, xyho has devoted himself to the study of 
Zoology and Botany. 

But histofy rep:sats itsej,^ For it is after ithe lapse of nearly 
six years that the same voice of lament has been raised by 
no less a person than Mr. Alexander Pedler, Professor of 
Chemistty, Presidency College, Calcutta and |ate President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Afte^ reviewing, in the course of the 
Annual Address delivered by lym before the, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal on Wednesday the 5th February 1896, the contributions 
which had been made by the Native members of that learned body 

(I 

♦ Videxay essay on “ The Pureuitof Natural History among the Natives <4 
fniia ”*io the Cahutta Review for July 1890 , 
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during the century of its existence towards the advancement of 
literary, historical and archaeological knowledge, and after taking 
literary stock of what had been done by the said members 
towards promoting original researches in the Natural and Phy¬ 
sical Sciences, he burst forth into a pathetic lament which 
•cannot but appeal strongly to the syidpathies of those amongst 
us who take an interest in the moral and intellectual wetlrbeing 
of our country. Though the exordium of his speech on this sub¬ 
ject is painfully accurate in its details, yet the peroration thereof 
breathes with hopes of such a brighter intellectual dawning—of 
the awakening of a more enthusiastic spirit of sciejitific research— 
among our countrymen that I cannot refrain fpjpi quoting it here 
in extenso :— 

“ In the latter half of the table a comparison is made of the 
number of published papers written by Europeans and by Native 
gentlemen. Taking up the numbers relating to papers in Part I 
dealing with Languages, Philology, &c., it would appear that in 
the earlier years of the Society very few Native gentlemen were 
able to contribute to its original work, for only two out of two 
hundred and seventy-five original papers were by Native gentfe- 
men, or roughly, raUrer less than one per cent. In the decade 
1856-65 the papers by native gentlemen had risen to I2 per cent, 
of the total in this part and in the following decade t6 18 per 
cent.; in the period 1876-85 this percentage w'as 22, and in the 
ten years 188O to 1895 again equalled 22 per cent. It is there¬ 
fore clear that a spirit of original research among the native 
gentlemen of India has been gradually springing up, but though 
corsiderable strides have bdfen made, it would still *appeap^that 
much more progress in this direction should be made before 
an entirely satisfaclor.y result can be said to have been arrived 
at. ' ' ^ ^ 

“The figures shewing the production*of pSipers contributed 
by Native gentlemen *to the Natural and Physit^l Science Section 
of our Journal are, I am ektremely sorry to say, iho least satisfac¬ 
tory of the whole table*. Tliree papers only out of 409 printed in 
this section in 1836-45 vvere^ by native gentlemen. Ir^ the de¬ 
cades 1856-65 atWt i^7j)-b3 not a single papqr by any native 
gentlemen in Natural PUysical Science was contributed to our 
Journal, even though 1*10 and 164 papers were contributed ttk 
these periods by European memb’ers of the Society. One papf^f 
only in this section was conti ittutied by a native gentleman during 
the period 1866-75. An improvement is however, noticeably in 
the last period from 1886-95, out of a totiU of 169 papers 14 
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papers were written By native gentlemen or roughly about 
8 percent, of the number. It iijliowever, a decided improvement 
to have any at all and we must be thankful to see a commence¬ 
ment in this direction. On examining also these papers which 
have thus been contributed by native gentlemen, I regret to have^ 
to state that I found there are only three authors for the whole of 
the fourteen papers, clnd hence I must conclude that at present 
the Society only possesses the small number of the three native 
gentlemen who are carrying on research in the Natural and Physi¬ 
cal Sciences. Again ajso, 1 find that up to the last year or two the 
only subject in Part II. of our Journal worked at by native gentle¬ 
men, and the results which have been published by us, has been 
the Science of Mathematics. I am. however, glad to .say that we 
have within the last two years received some original papers in 
Chemistry and Physical Science written by native gentlemen, and 
it is much to be hoped this is only the beginning of a steady 
increase in this direction, for the rultivation of experimental 
science in India is a decided want in the present practical and 
inventive age. 

“ It is difficult to come to any other conclusion from the 
foregoing facts than the disheartening one that native gentlemen 
as a whole have not yet shewn any particular aptitude for original 
research, and that this is true not ..only with research of a literary 
nature, but more particularf)! true of research in the Physical and 
Natural Science. It is sad that this is the case even after high 
education has been established ioc so long, and has become v, .de- 
spread throughout India, and even after numerous facilities have 
been given in various directions for the encouragement of original 
work. In this connection I cannot help referring to the ex.imple 
of one of our late Presidents, Sir Charles Elliott who, as vou will 
remember, instituted ,a prize for the encourag. ment of scientific 
research. This is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, and 
one which is'-gradually briyaing forth good frpit, ft is a form of 
endowment which It is to be hoped will be followed by many 
others of a sinrilar nature. Jt should not, hbvvever, have been left 
for Sir Charles Elliott to lead the wjiy in this matter, and to be up 
to the present lime the only founder of' such' a Scheme. Endow¬ 
ments of this kind ought really to come from native princes and 
noblemen, and other wealthy native gentlemen, who desire to see 
the natives of India taking their proper place in extending a 
knowledge of their own country and of its resources and of widen¬ 
ing generally the bound,aries of knowledge. I cannot think of 
any pbject which is more worthy than this, and I would beg all 
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native gentlemen of wealth who have the true interests of their 
country at heart to come forward and endow projects whhch have 
as their aim the encouragement of original thought and investiga¬ 
tion. We have plenty of education, both elementary and . of a 
more acrvanced kind, in the ordinary routine of subjects, and we 
’specially have had plenty of more or*less •theoretical and literary 
education, and education which excludes many of the practical 
aspects of modern life ; but what is now wanted is encourage¬ 
ment in practical aud scientific educational subjects and in techni¬ 
cal education. This should extend also to the fostering of higher 
work and thought in the latter subjects, which can be given by 
instituting prizes of this nature' or on similar lines. On large scale 
encouragement might be given by the instittftilm of Fellowships 
in connection perhaps with our Universities, Scientific Societies, 
Colleges and other places, which will require the carrying on of 
original work by the holders as necessary condition of the Fellow¬ 
ship, and 1 would express the hope that we may soon have other 
endowments like that of Fremchaml Hoychand, whose scholarship, 
as many will know, is now, on the science side at h-ast, inseparably 
connected with original investigation. While, therefore, there ia 
this large field remaining to be filled by the efforts of wealthy 
India—there may be still certain (Jirections in wWch our Society 
may use its influence as a body to help forward this most,pressing 
work,’* * , 

So far asTcan be inferred from a perusal of the latter portion 
of the foregoing extract, the main cause, attributed by the 
learned Professor to this want of the aptitude for original scientific 
research, appears to be an iidierent apathy of the natjve mind for 
all literary and scientific work of an original nature, Tmust, 
lioivever, dissent Iropi this sweeping g^;neralizalion of the learned 
Professor, namely, that the natives of India are as apathetic 
regarding the prosecution of original literary research as they are 
indifferent towards -advancing the progress of scientific knowlt-dge 
by the discovery of nevv»scientific iitt'ts. , Oj/the contraiy, Indian 
scholars have enriched the sciences of Indiau Archaeology and 
Epigraphy by making»many importAnt light-bringing discoveries, 
which have be^ o# gjreat use in elucidating man^ a dailc probh rp 
in Indian history and chronology. If any probl be needed of this 
fact, tlie sceptically disposed 'reader must looic to the publj>h<-d 
writings on these subjects of Rija Rajendralala Mitra, Dr. yium 
Daji, the late Pandit Bhagbanhil Indiaji, Professor Ramkrblni^, 
Gopal Bluindaikar and a host of others too ,numerous to* be 
mentioned here«r-and he will find, I am sure, that, at least, some 
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of the latest accessions to our recent knowledge of Indian 
Archaeology are the results of researches carried on by that band 
of emiiieiii Indian scholars whose names have been given above. 
Professor Alexander PedlePs sweeping remark does not even 
apply with equal force to the natives of India, so far as their 
researches in the domain of Abstract Sciences, such as Mathematics ' 
and Astronomy, are concerned. The Hindu mind is as much 
characterised by subtility of thought and acuteness of intellect 
to grapple successfully the most intricate problems of Mathe¬ 
matics and Astronomy as it is to unravel mysteries of Hegelian 
philosophy. Were proof needed of this too, the sceptic must 
again look to the published dissertations on mathematical subjects 
of Dr. Asutosh Nii^khopadhyay F.R.A S., F.R.S.E. It is only 
in the domains of the Natural and Physical Sciences, that is, of 
those sciences which require for successfully studying them a 
highly-trained and highly-cultured faculty of observation, a dex¬ 
terity for the performance of experiments and a facility for apply¬ 
ing the process of inductive generalization fur the cleierniination 
of scientific truths and laws, on the part of the students, that the 
Indian have been found to be most wanting. Although the igno¬ 
rant may think lightly of the ascertainment of a scientific fact as 
being easy, yet the true votary of science looks at it in the light 
of a seriqus task. In Chemistry and Physics, 6ach single fact has 
to be established by repeated observation and experiment. It 
is said that Dr. Anderson had to repeat one experiment several 
hundreds of times, before he could find out the change of bulk 
in oxygen gas, when converted into ozone by the electric spark. 
Similarly the .peculiarity of the Natural History group of sciences 
is to create a system of classification for embracing an enormous 
number of objects. The very learning of the- ^rt of classification 
is in itself another form of education. Besides, Zoology, Botany 
and Geology also require the aid and exercise of the faculties of 
observation, experiment'and induction. In fact it has been said 
that the scienc^ss oP .classifiiiation, namely, Zoology, Botany and 
Geology, are but modifications of Experiimjntal and Inductive 
Sciences of Chemistry and Piiysics, accommodated to the emer¬ 
gency of {Cutting into orderly array the va,st muhitu.'fe of animals, 
plants and minerals. *^6011 have said on indre than one occasion that 
thb natives of this country are altogether wi.ntin^ in the faculties 
of observation, experiment and induction, which are essentially 
necessary for the study of the Physical and Natural Sciences. 

The faculty^ of observation i.s like a pair of spectacles 
Jlt^rough .which we look up, as it were, to Nature and to 
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Nature's God. The habit of observatfon is the" only means 
by which we can attain to mastery over the Natural Sciences^ 
and the more it is developed and nurtured, the mere it reveals to 
us things novel and curious in nature which formerly escaped our 
notice. There are the gay-winged insects, the ‘'birds with paint- 
* wings,” the wayside flowers with thoi colors of the rainbow 
blended in them, and many other objects of beauty in Indian 
land'scapes which delight the heart of an European, but possess 
no charm for the Indians. No native, for instance, would pause 
to watch the habits of a particular bird or insect, or to examine 
the structure of a particular Bower. They are not imbued with 
that feeling of pleasure which “ the meanest flower that blooms ” 
excites in the minds of many Europeans. N^ native of India feels 
any interest in these objects of nature, except so far as they are 
subservient to his daily uses. But, in justice to my countrymen, 
it must be said that they are not to blame for this deficiency in the 
faculty of observation, for something must be lacking in their 
mental constitution^ to make them so apathetic as regards the 
prosecution of original research in the physical and the natural 
sciences. The faculty of observation is awakened in Europeans 
at a very early age. From their very boyhood, they begin to 
make collections of butterflies, mot^s, beetles, shells and the like; 
and European childVen will go to the most inaccessible places to 
collect rare flowers and fernsf. The, true cause of this love of 
European children for natural history pursuits is that they imbibe 
it from their parents. The majority of Europeans in India, as 
elsewhere, are in some sort field-naturalists—lovers of plants 
and flowers and birds and butterfles. Thus it is that the faculty 
of observation is often awakened in them from their earliest years; 
and the home often jbecomes to them what the lecture-room occa¬ 
sionally becomes to rratives when pretty well advanced in life. 
But the con trary is the case with»my fellcrw-countrymen. As few 
of them take any interest in the Physical and the Natural Sciences, 
their. children also imbibe their -iifdifference to these pursuits. 
The poorest of Europeans keep a few flowering and ornamental 
shrubs in their houses/ibut even the Hchest of natives seldom have 
a single vestig^f igreenpry in their homes. _ Consequently, native 
children find nothing ip* the shape of Natural History specimens 


. • 

^ The subsequent linea, however, s^ow that the deficiency of the ludiaa 
youths in the Physical Sciences jis due to a defect in their earfy but 

not in their mental eonatitution. We hold that the Indian intellect is equal to 
anything.— Ed,, A. if. ' 
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in their homes to ki:.dle-in them that love of animals and plants 
which is at the very root of the study of Natural Sciences. 

It has been said by an eminent authority on the science of 
education that, for the better teaching of the Experimental and 
Inductive Sciences of Physics and Chemistry, and the Sciences of 
Classification, namely, Z9ology, Botany and Geology, the teacher, 
should not only familiarise the young ideas under his charge with 
the actual experiments‘and th^ specimens, but that the tatter 
should also manipulate the same with their own hands ; for the 
actual specimens, when seen and handled, and the experiments 
when manipulated, make a more lasting impression on the mind 
than any verbal 'description can—asi impression which is not only 
greater in inten.;^ty but more faithful to the fact. As the most 
desirable form of knowledge is the full and precise conception 
of actualities—of objects as they are—the necessity of experiments 
and the actual manipulation of the specimens become all the 
more important, for the interest excited by the concrete detail 
is very great, it being the easiest of all forms of scientific interest. 
In order to make a successful experimeut,^ the experimenter has 
to take many delicate precautions and have recourse to many 
fine maaiptil.di ion—some of which involve matters of knowledge 
that are not perhaps conveyed to the minds of the learners, while 
they retain a very lasting hold‘ on the memory, of the experimenter 
himself. It is fully evident, therefore, that no one can hope to be 
an adept, an expert or an auCiiority in any one of llu^.Experimental 
Sciences of Physics or Chemistry unless he sets himself abo::t 
to study it practically. 

The Indian student’s deticieuev, in the knowledge of the 
Natural Sciences is also partly due ti the humane instincts of the 
Hindu mind, which forbid the infliction of p.nn in any shape on the 
lower Hinmals. But, for successfully studying the Ntiturnl Sciences 
or, at least, that department of It which deals with living animals, 
it is absolutely necessary that the structarc,of animal organisms 
should be eaamlned To all theifl5i.detnil«—a.process which cannot be 
carried out unless the animals are at first deptlved of their lives. 
It is a well-known fact that, f*r the purposegf examining at leisure, 
the functfbns of certain organs of the *animal f|[ame, or for testing 
the action of oertaid drugs on the brain, sciehtifie men often stupefy 
dogs, rabbits and other “such•small deer” tby administering 
chloroform or any other aomsthotic to them, and rip open the 
required parts so as to expose'to, the view the internal structures 
It is tq protest against the doings* of these men who 
f<*^anglie the living dog, drenched with the hellish oorali'* that 
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the leading Hindu and Harnrari gentlemen of Calcutta have, within 
the last two years, formed themselves into a powerful organization 
under the name of the AntUVivisection Society of India. This 
newly-formed society is but another manifestation of that humane 
instinct of the Hindu mind which is averse to indict pain in any 
shape whatever to the lower animals. It is partly these humane 
sentiments towards the lower animals that have prevented my 
countrymen from betaking themselves to their study. It is pre* 
cisely these sentiments which made Sir William Jones averse to the 
study of Zoology. In his Tenth Anniversary Discourse, delivered 
by him in 1793, before the Asiatic Society of Bengal and embodied 
in the fout th volume of the Asiatic Researches, he.gave utterance 
to these sentiments, with his characteristic elo(y}^ce, in the follow¬ 
ing touching and noble words:—** Could the figure, instincts, and 
<qaalities be ascertained either on the plan of Buffon, or on that- 
of Linnaeus*, without giving pain to the object of their examination, 
few studies would afford us more solid instruction, or more exquisite 
delight; but I never conld learn by what right, nor conceive with 
what feeling, a naturalist can occasion the misery of an innocent bird, 
and leave its young, pethhps, to perish in a cold nest, because it has 
gay plumage, and has never been delineated,or deprive even a butterfly 
of its natural enjoyiivent, because it has the misfortune to be rare or 
beautiful.” The study of the practiciil side of the Zoology involves 
much dirty work, for the intei-ual organs of animals ca’nnot be 
advantageously studied unless they are.tiisseoted so as to expose 
to the view the minute structures of the various organs. It is 
this aversion to the process of cutting open and disembowelling 
animals for the purpose of studying their internal structure which 
led the great Orientiilist to the pursuit of botany, w'hich he calls ^Hhe 
loveliest and most copious division in the Science of Nature.” 

Having shewn that ^ this disheartening disinclination of the 
Natives of India to cultivate the Experimental Sciences of Cheqptis- 
try apd Physics, and the Sciences oV Classiffcutibn such as those 
of Zoology, Botany and Geology, procgpds from tan iahereut lack of 
the facnlties of Observation and Experiment in the mental constitu- 
tion of the Indian youtlis, I must now j)roceed to exnmine how far 
Prpfessor Pedler’a statement to ithe effect that “ it is sad that this is 
the case even afte^BTgfi education has been established for so long and 
has become widespnead tjjbtbaghout India, and even after numerous 
facilities have been given in various directions for the encouragement' 
of original work,” is true; that is io say, what numerous &c0ities' 
have been given andin«what directions for the prosecution of origitiAl 
scseatific research by the native Indian youths. , « 
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The Brfit and foremost facility that has been offered for the 
fostering^ of higher thought and work in the department of Science 
i? the endowment knoxvn ns the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research 
daring the year 1892 , The Hon’hle Sir Charles Elliott made the hand¬ 
some donation of Rs. 5,000 which was invested in the Government 4 
per cent, promissory notes anji yields an annual income of Rs. 200 . 
for the purpose of creating an endowment for the encouragement of 
original research in the Physical and the Natural Science in Bengal. 
Ultimately the scheme took the shape of a prize which should he 
awarded annually either in cash or partly in the form of a gold 
medal and partly in cash, for any original essay embodying the 
resnlts of original research or investigation in any branch of Phy¬ 
sical, Chemical, iMaihematical or Natural Science. The Trustees 
appointed to administer the endowment were the President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Vice-Chancellor of t^e Calcutta 
University, and the Director of Public Instructiou of Bengal. 
The Council of the Bengal Asiatic Society have not only autho¬ 
rized the President to act as a Trustee of the Elliott Prize Fund 
for original scientific research, but have also agreed to the prize 
being awarded at the Annual General Meeting of the Society held 
in the month of February every year. 

It appears that the follovying five competilors entered the lists 
to compete for the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for the year 
1893, and sent in the undermentioned five essays :— 

(i) Babu Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., F.R.S.E. (3 es¬ 
says). 

{a) On an application of differential equations to the theory 
of plane cubics ; 

{V) Researches on the number of normals common to two- 
surfaces, two curves, or a curve and a surface ; 

(r) On the application of Gauss’ theory of curvature to the 
evolution of double irftegrals. ^ 

(z) Babu Jndn Saran Chakravarti, student, Presidency 
College;—A chaptep on thS’^'^general equation of the second' 
degree. 

(3) . Brajenrlra Nath Seal, M.A., Principal, Berham- 

pore College:—Nejv methods of determiniKg.»sorae fundamental 
(jlefinite integrals, being a chapter in the. integral calculus, with an 
introductory section containing liew formiilas for the summation of 
series, together with their applications. 

(4) “ S. L. S,” Student, Presidency College :—A deduction 
of the properties of prime and composite numbers from those of 
rjecurring decimals and their equivalents in other scales of notation. 
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(5) Bibu Chandra Kanta Basu (Sub-Overseer, Madaripur) :— 
Mathematical investigations, and their practical applications, if 
possible, for the determination of a sound-generating spot, where 
sonorous vibrations commence and afterwards prodnce the sensa¬ 
tion of aouiul, from the data of observed diffi rences of time in 
• which the same report is heard fi.om several places fixed in posi¬ 
tion. 

The Trustees, after consulting experts, as provided in the 
scheme, adjudged the “ Elliott Prize for the Scientific Research’* 
for the year 1893 to Babu-Chandra Kanto Basu, Sub Overseer, 
Madaripur, author of the paper numbered 5 in the above list. 

The subject matter of the Elliott Prize Essay for 1893 may be 
summarised as follows:—A few' years ago, tfie* Bengal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety apoointed a committee of scientific gentlemen to enquire into 
the origin of those sounds like the boomingof distant cannons w'hich 
can often be heard during the rainy season at all places situated in 
the districts of Lower Bengal bordering immediately upon the 
Bay of Bengal, otherwise familiarly known to Europeans as the 
Barisal Guns. But, a« all the information that had been hitherto 
gathered on this subject was vague and insufficient, the committee 
could not arrive at a definite conclusion. It was, however, evident 
that if the spot from which the soynd emanate could be accurate¬ 
ly ascertained, the'solution of the problem would be .rendered 
much easier. The Elliott Prizeman for 1893, however, sought to 
solve this problem about the origin of the Barisal Guns on the 
following mathematical principle:—Assuming that the velocity of 
sound is known and con-tant, if the same sound is heard at two 
different places, the difference between the distances ot tho3e4)lacea 
from the spot where the sound originate*! can be calculated, being 
equal to the velocity.of sound multipliad by the difference between 
the times observed. From the w'ell-known property of the hyper¬ 
bola that the difference between the focal distances of any ^Joint 
of the curve is constant, it follows that the sound must come from 
some point of a hyperbola having tne two observing stations as 
its.foci, or, if allowai*ce be made for the curvature, of the earth’s 
surface, from some point of a^hyperl>oloid of revolution. When 
there are severafe««>h«erving stations, each pair^of stations gives a 
definite locus for the origin of the sound, and if the point common 
to all these loci can bfe determined, this point must be the one 
required. The prizeman has, bjj calculatioifs which are given at 
considerable length in the pri.ze'-essay, determined this common 
point and has, also, given the modifications of the calculation 
caused by the variations of the velocity of sound and other^caus^,. 
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The “ Elliott Prize for ScientiBc Research for 1894 *' was not 
awarded tp any body. The subject selected for the prize that 
year was Natural History. There was but one competitor in the 
fteld that year who sent in an essay in that subject. But the 
Trustees of the Pnze>fund having consulted experts as provided 
in the scheme, came to ttfe conclusion that the essay sent in was ‘ 
not of sufficient meritf to justify the award of the prize to the 
author of the essay. 

The Elliott Prize for 1895 has been awarded to Babu Jyoti* 
hhushan Ebaduri, M.A. The subject for the prize-essay last year 
‘ was Chemistry, and the dissertations to the author of which the 
last year’s prize |)as been awarded is On the Transformation 
of the Hypochlorites into Chlorates." The gist of the subject 
treated of in this paper is as follows The action of chlorine is 
ascertained by passing the washed gas through a solution of 
hydrate. From numerous experinrents it is found that the amount 
of chlorate which is formed in solution up to 7 per cent, of con¬ 
centration, and containing alkali, is insignificant. Above 10 per 
cent, solution, however, the secondary re-kction, transformation, 
becomes more distinct; and when the concentration exceeds zo 
per cent., time becomes an important factor^ The presence of 
free alkali retards the change. When a solution of known 
strength ‘in heated tubes is kept in darkness, or exposed to rays 
of different refrangibility, it 1% found that the solution decomposes 
slowly in absolute darkness and more quickly as theVefrangibility 
of the rays increases. Yellow rays are far more active than red. 
The change is into chlorine and free oxygen. The practical 
importance o! these experiments is th'at, owing to the charrge of 
hypochlorites into chlorates, bleaching powder and disinfectants 
go bad very quickly in this fclimate. 

Jhe second fadlitj'- that has been offered to Indian students 
for the prosecution*of biological'and physiological researches is the 
opi^nibg of the.Joy .Gobind Law Laboratory in the Calcutta Zoo- 
logical Gardens, for 'which ^e Calcutta Public must for ever be 
indebted to the munificent liberality of Babu 'Joy Gobind Law,. a 
wealthy citizen of Calcutta. In a letter dated the 8th August 
1B92, addressed to the Hon’ble H. H. Rteley, a member of 

the Committee of Manageiheht of the Calcuttfi Zoo, the Babu 
offered Rs. 15,000 to found a Laboratory Itor the purpose of con¬ 
ducting experiments with, and testing the various alleged remedies 
for snake-bite which are frorti time <td time, brought to notice, 
4li4 fpr other * physiological and biological investigations.' 
’lllfijS thanificient oificr having been thankfully accepted by thie 
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Committee, a communication was addressed to the Government of 
Bengal which suitably acknowledged the gift in the Official Gazette. 
The Laboratory is now practically completed and supplied with a 
set of apparatus for biological investigations. During the year 

1893- 94, Dr. Cunningham carried on in this Laboratory a series 
of experiments on the efficacy of various alleged remedies for cases 
of snake-bite. Another series of experiments, undertaken at the 
instance of the “ Hemp Drugs Commission,” was also initiated 
during the course of that year and carried on in this very labora¬ 
tory. Experiments on the efficacy of the various alleged antidotes 
to snake-poisoning were also continued in it during the year 

1894- 95. Dr. D. D. Cunninghana, who carried, on these experi¬ 
ments, submitted to the Government of Bengal a separate report 
embodying the results of these experiments, which has been 
published in the Calcutta Gazette, But the facilities afforded by 
this laboratory have not as yet been availed of by any Indian 
student for the prosecution of research in biology and physiology- 

In 1893, a Professorship of Geology was estabiislied in con¬ 
nection with the Preside'bcy College, Calcutta, for teaching that 
science in all its branches. Since the endowment of this chair, 
some students have»passed the B. A. Examination with honors in 
Geology from that college. • 

Now, these are the numerous facilities, which can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand and whicfi have been referred to by 
Prof. Pedler in the course of his address, as being available to 
Indian students for the prosecution of original research in the 
Physical and the Natural Sciences. Now considering the extent 
of the facilities offered, I must say that the original work in'Phy- 
sical and Natural Sciences which is being done by native gentle¬ 
men both within the Sphere of the Calcutta University and also 
outside its domain, is very encouraging indeed, and betokens.the 
dawning of a brighter intellectual future for fiengal. I intend 
to review in the follpwing pages the j^figinal work which is being 
done by native gentlemen in the field of scientific investigation.. 
In the domain of Phys'ics, the researches of Mr. J. C. Bose, B.A., 
(Cantab.), B. Sc. (Loncf.), Professor of that science in the Presi¬ 
dency College, CattCiftta, ai'p already attracting* the attention ojF 
the scientific world,in Eurbpe. Ip May 1895, this gentleman read 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal a paper. “ On Polarisation of 
Electric Ray by Double Refracting Crystals,” which embodies 
some of the results of the inve*stigations undertaken by him to 
find out natural substances which would polarise the Electric 
In this paper the author giV^s an1s)c9buiit of t^e pblaHsf^ 
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action of certain crystals 90 the transmitted ray. Thd apparatus 
used in these experiments consisted of an Electric Radiator 
emitting Electro-magnetic Radiation of sliort wave-length, a 
Polariser, an .Analyser and a Receiver respniuling to incident 
radiation. The Polariser and Analyser are adjusted in a crossed 
position, and the crystal to |pe examined is then interposed. In 
certain positions the crystal brightens the dark field. Crystals be¬ 
longing to the Tetragonal, Hexagonal, Rhombic, Monoclinic and 
Triclinic systems were found to polarise the Electric Ray. The 
effect produced by the following crystals were especially marked :— 
Beryl, Apatite, Brucite, Barite, Microcline. A detailed account 
of the apparatus used and the results obtained have been pub-* 
lished in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal for last year. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of London held on the 
I2lh December last, a paper on the " Determination of the Index 
of Refraction of Sulphur for the Electric Ray ” by this gentleman 
was read. Mr. J. C. Bose’s researches in the domain of physics 
are so highly valued in England that he recently had the honor of 
receiving from Lord Rayleigh, the discoverer of the new element 
Argon, a letter telling him that his paper “On the Indices of 
Electric Refraction ” had been communicated to the Royal Society 
of London. Further, these ^researches are'considered so very 
important that the Royal Society has expressfed a desire to make 
a grant in furtherance of tjiem from the Government Fund for the 
Encouragement of Origina*! Researches, annually voted to the 
Society by the British Parliament. Mr. J. C. Bose, whose love for 
the study of nature and enthusiasm for researches into physical 
science are well-known, has devoted all his spate hours to the 
experimental study of Hertz’s discoveries ever since 1890, and 
has succeeded, with thK scanty apparatus at his disposal, in 
proving experimentally the identity between luminous and electric 
wa^es, the chief difference between the two being in the size or 
length of the vibrations. 

In the domain, of cheffJkal research, Dr.‘ P. C. RAya, D. Sc. 
(Edin.), Assistant Professor of Cheinistry>, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, is doing excellent work. At ta meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,held in February 1894, Dfer^eDaya read a paper 
*‘On the Chemical Examination of ejirtain Indian Food-stuffs, 
Part I—Fats and Oils.” The author w2s le(f to undertake these 
investigations.owing to ttie gradual spread of a popular belief that, 
in some of the most important tojvhs of India, many of the com- 
itoon articles of diet, especially ghee^ butter, 'milk, mustard oil, &c., 
iiiro, .adulterated whdlesale.; and present pape^ embodies the 
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results of his researches in this direction which were‘carried on 
by the author at intervals during the last four years. The follow¬ 
ing excellent abstract of this paper, which was published in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Proceedings for February 1894, is quoted 
here in extenso, as it will give the reader an insight into the com¬ 
plicated nature of the researches carried^on by the author. “As 
butter largely enters into the dietary of the people of Europe and 
America, abundant work has been donehy chemists on its ana¬ 
lysis. It is, however, well-known that the composition of the milk 
and of the butter made from it is, within certain limits, dependent 
on the breed, climate, method of feeding the cows, period of 
lactation and so 011; the standard for genuine butler, as generally 
accf-pted in England especially at Some*st!t House, cannot 
therefore be always accepled.as a safe guide in this country. The 
analysis of the fixed oil of mustard, and the various other oils 
with which it is generally sophisticated, also presents considerable 
difficulties. Not much work has been done in this field. The 
history of the substances which have been subjected to analysis 
is seldom given, and tl^e experimental methods are.not generally 
described in sufficient detail to enable the results to be compared**. 
While the information available is meagre, on the one hand, the 
results published from time to time are in themselves, in some 
Casses, contradictory.* It was thus found necessary to work out, 
in the first instance a series of constants^ for such Indian food-stuffs, ’ 
as mustard oil, butter, ghee, &c., which might be of some help in 
deciding cases of falsification. Particular care was taken in pro- 
curing genuine samples of substances. The oils w'ere in many 
cases expressed under direct supervision from seeijs carefully 
selected, so* that the purity of the products was unqMestionable. 
A sample of pure piustard oil was ^Iso. obtained through tlie ‘ 
courtesy of the Superintendent, AHpur Jail, and another of cocoa- 
nnt oil from the officer in chnrge *of the ‘Kopfa Works, Vrper 
Island, Port Blair, with a certificate from him guaranteeing its 
purity and stating it to be*a standard^ample, ’ 

“ The preliminary examination o! fats and oils is much helped 
by the application of*certain physital tests, eg.^ melting point, 
specific gravityj^ad^wt of refraction, &c. The work is at‘present 
confined solely to the chei^hical methods. The determination of 
the physical constants‘has beert reserved for a future occasion. 
The fats and oils are simply combinations'of certain acids, the 
so-called fatty acid.s, eg>^ butyric, stearic, oleaic,. palmitic, 9,, 
with glycerin ; hence they have been named the Bjr 

estimating the amount of either or both of coitsUtu^AtSi-f^ 
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faUy, substances, valuable information is often obtained as to their 
nature. Now, if a fat be treated with an alkali, the fatty acids 
contained in the former,—combine with the latter, resulting in 
the formation of an alkaline salt, commonly called a soap, and the 
separation of glycerin. If so happens, however, that the mole¬ 
cular weights of some of these fatty acids vary within wide limits. ^ 
Thus, butyric acid, occurring in butter-fat, has a moleculaa 
weight equivalent to 88,.while erucic acid, a component of mustard 
oil has a molecular weight of 338. A molecule of caustic 
potash weighing 56, will exactly neutralise 88 parts by w«ght of 
butyric acid, or 338 Pa^ts by weight of erucic acid. Hence a 
eiven weight of, butter-fat will require a far larger proportion of 
caustic potash to convert it into soap, to saponify it, as it is 
called than the same weight of mustard oil. Koettstorfer has 
made use of this principle. It has, in fact, been found by actual 
experiments, that while 100 grammes of butter-fat require very 

nearly 20 grammes of caustic potash'Jor saponification, the same 

weight of mustard oil requires only 17 grammes of the alkali. 
The amount of glycerin also will vary in the same manner. Again 
hutvxic caproic, and other volatile acids, present in cocoanut, 
butter ' oil, &c., may be easily separated from the non-volatile 
acids by distillations and their amount ascertained by their 
potash-neutralising power. Upon this principle is based the 
well-known Reicherts' test. The amount of lodme absorbed by 
different fats, and also IN within wide limits. The jodine ab- 
sorption has been employed with remarkable success by Baron 

Hubl in deciding cases of adulteration. 

“The following processes have been made use of:— 

Direct titration of the fats add oils by alcoholic potash— 

Koettstorfer’s test. 

2. Estimation of the amount of glycerinr 
* Iodine absorption—Test of H ubl. “ 

' I Estimatioh of 'the volatile fatty acids—Reicherts’ test. 

For convemence of reference the results obtained are pre- 

sented below in a tabfilated ^m__ 


fat nr 


Saponification^ 

eqttiyaNr' 


Glycerine, Iodine absorption, 
, P«r P«r 


Mustard ... 
Niger seed 
Cocoanut oil 
<Jhee 

Mcna-fat... 

ItatUM'tallow 


'■ihrd-' • 


*90®. 

2i8-asa, 

199*3 _ 

<<«S-ao 6 

i 89 P 

*95*4 

195*0 



130 * 

69 

jj:p 4 
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So'o . 
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It would thus appear that as the saponification equivalents of 
niger-seed oil, mowa-fat, mutton-tallow, sesame oil, hird and 
earthnut oil are very close to one another, their admixtures in 
considerable proportions cannot be detected by Koettstorfer's 
test. Even the saponification equivalent of g/iee is not far re¬ 
moved from that of lard or tallow. .The. saponification equiva¬ 
lents of mustard oil and cocoanut pil are, hpwever, highly charac¬ 
teristic. Jhe iodine numbers on the other hand afford us valuable 
hi/its as to the nature of adulteration, the most remarkable 
features being the exceedingly low numbers for cocoanut oil and 
for ghee. The results of the application of Reicherts’ test will 
form the subject of another paper.” 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society 6f Bengal held on 
Wednesday the 4th December 1895, Dr. P. C. Raya read a paper 
'' On Mercurous Nitrite" which has not as yet been published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Socie.ty of Bengal. 

At a meeting of the same Society held on Wednesday the 
ist April 1896, Babu Jyoti Bhusan Bahaduri, M.A., the Elliott 
Prizeman for 1895, read* a paper entitled Notes on the Decom¬ 
position of Mercurous Chloride and Estimation of Free Chlo-* 
rine" It has, however, not yet been published in the Society’s 
Journal. , 

Then I come to* the domain of what may be called the 
Natural History Group of Sciences, such as Zoology, Botany, 
Geology (including its collateral science Palaeontology) and 
Mineralogy (including Metallurgy). Mr. P. N. Bose, B. Sc. (Lon¬ 
don), F.G.S., Officiating Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India, has^ earned for himself a wide-spread reputation by his 
researches in Palaeontology, Geology and Mineralogy. The 
results of his researches in these departments of science ♦are 
embodied in the various papers which Mr. Bose has from time to 
time contributed to the literature* of thdse sciences. These 
papers, of which the majority have been ^published in tlie 
Memoirs and the Records bf the Geological Survey of India, may 
be enumerated as follows :— , 

• h—PALiEONTO\-OGY. 

1. Undesci 4 h«d» Fossil Carnivora from {he Sivalik Hills in 

the collection of the British Museum, with one plate. (From the 
" Quarterly Journal of thft Geological Society of London,” February 
1880.) * ! " 

2. UndescribedFSsfiil Cafrnivora from the Sivalik Hills* 
(From the “ Records of the Geological Survey of Indiisin” Vol. 
XIV, Part 3.) 

D 
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Notes on the History and Comparative Anatomy of the 
Extinct Carnivora. (From the Geological Magazine, Vol. VII, 
December nth, 1889.) 

II.— Geology. 

1. Geology of the Lower Narbada Valley, with a plate' 

and three maps. {Froin*the “Memoirs of the Geology Survey* 
of India,” Vol. XXI, Pirt I.) . 

2. On the Geology and Mineral Resources of^^ Sikkim, 
with one map. (From the “ Records of the Geological Survey 
of India,” Vol. XXIV, Part 4.7 

3. Notes on the Geology of a part of Tenasserim Valley 
with Special Reference to the Tendan Kamapying Coal-field, with 
two maps. (From the “ Records of the Geological Survey of 
India,” Vol. XXVI, Part. 4, 1893.) 

III.— Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 

1. Notes on Lignite near Raipur, Central Provinces. (From 
the “ Records of the Geological Survey of India,” Vol. XVII, 
Part 3.) 

2. The Iron Industry in the Western‘Portion of the Raipur 

District. (From the “ Records of the Geological Survey of India,” 
Vol. XX, Part 4.) . ' ■ 

' 3. Notes on the Igneous Rocks of the Diijtricts of Raipur and 
Balaghat, Central Provinces, with a plate. (From the ” Records 
of the'Geological Survey oCtlndia,” Vol. XXI, Part 2, 1888.) 

• 4. The Manganese-Iron and Manganese-Ores of Jabalpur, 
with Jtwo maps. (From the ” Records of the Geological Survey 
of India,” Vol. XXI, Part 3, 1888.) , • 

5! The Manganiferous-Iron and Manganese-Oreo of Jabal¬ 
pur, with one plate. (From the " Records of the Geological 
Survey of India,” Vol. XXll, Part 4, 1889.) ‘ 

6 . Notes on Somp Micat-Traps from Barakar and Raniganj. 

(From the ” Records of the Geological Survey of India,” Vol. 
XXI, Part 4, 1888.) • ^ 

7. The Darjiling Coal between the Liseu and the Ramthi 

Rivers, explored during sea^son 188990, with one map, (From 
tlie “ Retords of the Geological S»urvcy *of India,”’Vol. XXIII 
Part 4, 1890.) * • : • 

8. Extracts from the Journal of a Ti|ip tq the Glaciers of 
the Kabra, PAndine, &c. (Fi^om the “ Records of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India,” Vol. XXIV, Part;, 1, 1891.) 

9. Further Notes on the Darjiling Coal Exploration. (From 
the Records of the Geological Survey of India,” Vol. XXIV, 
Part 4, 1891.) 
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lo. Notes on Granite in the Districts of Tavoy and Mergui, 
with one plate. (From the “Records of the Geological Survey 
of India," Vol. XXVI, Part 3, 1893.) 

In his paper on the “ Undescribed Fossil Carnivora- in the 
Sivalik Hills in the collection of the British Museum,” Mr. Bose 
has figured and described those fossil species of Carnivora which, 
’ had been left ondescrib.ed owing to the untimely death of Dr- 
Falconer. Most of these, however, ha^ been figured by Mr. 
ForA {or ” Fauna Antigua Sival^nsts,*' but were never pub¬ 
lished. This particular group of the Fossil Mammalia from the 
Sivalik Hills had not formed the subject of so much close study 
as the Sivalik Ungulates had been. This latter .group of extinct 
Mammals bad been ably described by Dr. Falconer and, recently, 
Messrs. Rutimeyer and Lydekker have “^given supplementary 
descriptions of the extinct Ungulates from the Sivalik Hills. But 
otherwise was the case with the extinct Carnivora. So long ago 
as 1863, Falconer and Cautley described two of the larger forms 
of Carnivora* under the names of Felts cristata and Ursus 
sivalensis. The latter was subsequently raised to the rank of a 
genus, called by Falcoher, Hyaenorctos, evidently in opposition to 
De Blainville, w'bo under the designation of Sivalarcios, placed 
it at the head of Jl''is new suborder subursidae. Afterwards Dr. 
Falconer described another new aad very interesting species of. 
Carnivore under the name of F.nhydriodon sivalenSis in the 
pages of the Pal aeon tologic-Tl Memov*s. Besides the three species 
ably and mlnutelv described by Falconer, Messrs. Baker and 
Durand described the refnains of several other extinct Carnivorous 
forms in the Journal of th,e Bengal Asiatic Society. And recently 
Mr. Lydekker had described four more new species ftf the*Sivalik 
Carnivora in the pages of the Records of the Geological Survey 
of India. To these' have been added fhe following six new species' 
of Fossil Carnivorous Mammals'by Mr. Bose, who has so ably and 
accurately described them in the* paper of which the table has 
been mentioned ajiove :— , 

1. Viverra hakerit, nnv. sp, ^ose. *■ 

2. Cants curvipalatus, nov. sp. Bose. 

3 . - sp. ? , , 

4. HysenrFfiiiiuL, i^ov. sp. Bose. . , 

5. Felis ^ , 

6. Machoerodus palaeindtcus, nov. sp. Bose. He ha-s also 

therein given supplementary descriptions of the Hyasna siva- 
le'ttsis and Mocheerodus sivalensis which had been described 
before by Falconer and Cautley. • * 
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Besides describing the new forms of the Sivalik Carnivora, Mr. 
Bose discussed in the foregoing paper the question as to the age 
of the Sivalik Fauna and put forward arguments in support of the 
older view of the said Fauna having appertained to the Miocene 
Age, instead of to the Pliocene Age as urged by the Geological 

* Survey of India. Mr. Lydekker of the Survey, who had been for 
some time engaged in describirfg the Sivalik Fossils in the Geologi¬ 
cal Museum, Calcutta,* was thereupon led to criticise Mr. Bose’s 
foregoing paper in the Records of the Geological Survey. To 
these criticisms of Mr. Lydekker, Mr. Bose gave » brief reply. 
Which was published in Vol. XIV of the Records of the Geological 
Survey of India, Part 3 . 

In his “Notes on the History and Comparative Anatomy of 
the Extinct Carnivora,” Mr. Bose deals with the dentition, brain 
and osteology of the Fossil Carnivores of the Eocene Period. As 
the teeth of all the Eocene Carnivores, as compared with those of 
the typical Carnivora, are apparently more or less anomalous, Mr. 
Bose tries to establish in this paper that the peculiarities in the 
dentition of the Eocene Carnivores can be most’ satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained on the hypothesis of its gradual modification from that of 
some Primitive Mammal, the nearest approach to which is the 
insectivorous GymmurUt having its habitat in the Malayan Archi- 

* pelago. The results of Mr. Bose’s researcher, into the dentition 
of the Eocene Carnivora may^be summarized as follows 

ir “That starting front the Arctocyon, the most Primitive 
Carnivore known to us, we have two divergent series, one com- 
piising Palxomictis, A?nphicyon and Cynodon; and the other^ 
PrOTi^'erra, Jiyenodon, Pterodon, A^blodonus, Oxyaena^ and 
probabfy also Synoplotherium, MesonyXy Patriofelis and Sinopa*' 

. 2. “ That the first of^these two series approach in the form 

of their teeth the typical Carniv.ora, of which, as we shall try to 
show hereafter, the^ were the aijcestors.” 

3. “That the second series formed an exceptional group of 

Carnivores, of Hyenodmst was the last and most highly orga¬ 

nized form." 

4. “ That the peculiarities in the dentition of the Eocene 
Carnivores* can be most consistent!^ explaine ;;(| b v observing the 
modifications in the dentition of the Insectivdra.” 

As regards the brain of the Eocene Carp.ivores, Mr. Bose has 
come to the conclusion that the brain cavity of the Eocene Carni¬ 
vores was comparatively small an^ that the structure of the brain jn 
the great majority of them, as made out from chsts either natural 
oir Artificials presented some singular points of departure from the 
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typical Carnivora. He also infers from the form and number of 
the caudal vertebrae, discovered in some of the forms, that all the 
genera of Eocene Carnivora had a long and large tail. 

During the three working seasons of the years i88o‘‘83, Mr. 
Bose was occupied in thoroughly investigating the geological 
formations of the Lower Narbada Valley between Nitnawar and 
Kawant. The area of Mr. Bose’s investigations was all but virgin 
soil untrodden by the footsteps of a geofogist. ‘ The results of 
his researches in this direction have been embodied in his 


splendid monograph on this subject, published in the first part of 
Vol. XXI of the “ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India.” 
In this Memoiry* Mr. Bose has described the hndermentioned 
geological formations of the Lower Narbada Valley. 


Approximate Buropeau 
Equivaleuts. 


I 

Upper Cretaceous ... 


' Formations. 

(1) Deccan trap (igneous, mostly sub-aerial 

with ii\tertrappean fresh #ater lime¬ 
stone). 

(2) Lameta (lacustrine). 

(3) Coralline—limestone. 

(4) Desla and Chirakhan Marl 

(5) Nodular—limestone 


} 


Marine. 


Lower Cretaceous • 

(Neocomian) ^ .* (6) Nimar sand-stone (Estuarine and fresh 

, water ?)* with oyster band at the top. 

Jurassic (7) Mahadeva (Upper Gondwatta) sand¬ 

stone (frekh water.) 

(8) Vindhyan sand-stone (lacustrine) ? 

* (9) Bejawars or transition. 

• (10) Metamorphies (marine.) 

Mr. Bose studied the Fo-ssaliferous and the Igneous Rgcks, 

especially the former, in greater detail than the older azoic forma- . 


tions. . • 

In his paper on the* “Geology and Mineral Resources of 
Sikkim,” Mr. Bose has described tbs Gneisslc Graup of Rocks. .. 
and the Dalings, besides the ordinary minerals to be found in that 
country. With refefence to the Gneisl^c Group, Mr. Bose says; 
** The rocks belonging"to this group are the oldest, ^nd constitute 
the main body of the Himalayas. Frdm near Kurseong, south of 
Darjiling, to the,M0*rtherD frontier of Sikl^im, it is uninter¬ 
ruptedly traced over a distance of some 75 miles in straight line ; 
whereas all the late? rocks—the siib-metamorphic slate group, the 
Damudas and the Tertiaries—together cover an area in the outCr 
Himalayas nowhere more than 6, miles in width. Two forms of thfe 
gneiss are met with—In southern $ikkihl, approsdmatdf^r 
south of the parallel of Jangir and Baktola (about lat. 274^5) the 
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gneiss is highly micaceous and frequently passes into Mica Schists; 
fb) In northern Sikkim, as north and south-west of Jangri, about 
Lachung, &c., the gneiss is not quite so micaceous. The Dalings, 
which are a group of sub-metaniorphic rocks—so called after a 
place named Daling in the Darjiling district and of which the 
phyllites form the predominant rockT occur in Sikkim somewhat 
in the form of a dome-shapeS anticlinal.” 

In his “Geology* of a part of the Tenasserim Valley,” Mr. 
Bose has described the lithology, disturbance and age of the Moul- 
mein and the Tcndan Groups of Rocks, as al'^o the alluvial 
deposits of the same regipn. As regards the age of the Moul- 
mein Group, Mf. Bose says: “ The only rock in the group which 
has yielded fossilsr is, the limestone. It being highly crystalline, the 
fossils cannot be extracted without great difficulty. After some 
search in the neighbourhood of Kerabwin, I succeeded in getting 
together a small collection. It consists of the following well* 
marked carboniferous forms* which have been determined by Dr. 
Noetling, the Palaeontologist of the survey;— 

Schwagerina blanfordi, sp. nov, 

Lonsaleia sdalinaria, Waag. and Wentz, sp. indet. 
Lithostfotion^ sp, nov. 

Araepora, cf. ramosa, Waag. and Wenta, 

Pqlypora^ cf. hiarmica^ ‘Keyserl. , * 

Productus, cf. Sumairensis, F. Rqemer. 

Athyris sp. • 

Spirifer sp. 

Bellerophon sp. , 

Pleurfitomaria, off durga, Waag. 

Murchtsonia sp. 

Dr. Oldham, who called the group under consideration after 
the town of Moulmein, met with a similay assemblage of fossils in • 
the limestone atjthe well-known caves near that place. There can 
be no doubt of the carboniferous age of the Moulmein Group, on 
the snppositidn, of course,4hat the limqstone from which the above 
fossils have been obtained is an integral portion of it. I must say 
that I have scarcely any doubt on this point, though the evidence 
is not dhite so conclusive as might'be desirable.” 

With referehce to the age of * Tendan Group, Mr. Bose 
says: The Tendan beds rest.uncoinfqrmabiy on the denuded 
edges of the Moulmein Strata. At the boundary jn the 
western side of the river, the, latter invariably dip westward, i| 
but on the fastern side they usually dip eastward Besides, ^1 
th"! dij« of the younger group are not so high as those of 
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the older. The Tendan Group il, therefore, evidently, younger 
than the Moulmein. Some plant fossils • (mostly Dicotyledenous) 
and some fish remains have been obtained from the shales 
belonging to the former group. Their exact determination, how¬ 
ever. is a matte r of the greatest difficultly. All that can be said 
i*s, that the age in all probability is tertiary. 

Lignite which forms the subject of the fi^st niineralogical notes 
was discovered by Mr. Bose in the head of the Karun river, 3 miles 
south-west of Raipur, the capital of the Chhattisghar division of 
the Central Provinces, within the boundary of the village of Bhala- 
gaon. “The lignite occurs below the sand as lqg§, in a blackish, 
rather stiff, .alluvial cl^y, impregnated with peaty matter The 
logs are black, and show woody structure perfectly well. Their 
length and thickness are variable; those I obtained had a maxi¬ 
mum diameter of six inches.” 'The specimens of lignite obtained 
by Mr. Bose all-belonged to Dicotyledenous land plants, of which, 
the jungles enclosing the plain of Chhattisghar are still almost 
exclusively ma<le up. In tlnj peaty matter associated with the 
lignite mentioned before were some leaves fairly enough pre¬ 
served for identification. Unfortunately those brought away by Mr. 
Bose had been hopelessly cru'«hed. When more specimens would 
be obtained, exact specific determiivttion would be an easy task. 
Two specimens of lignite brought by Mr. Rose had been analysed 
by Mr. Hira Lall of the Geological Survey, and the results obtain¬ 
ed are given bAow: 

No. I. No. 2. 

Moisture ... .. 2I"76 ii’64 

Volatile matter (exclusive • of moi.sture) 44*84 ,52-36 

Fixed Carbon 28 30 30 00' 

Ash . 5*0 600 

» •• __ _ 

10000 lOO'OO 

» ^ __ _ • 

The results indicate a fuel certainly poorer that coal. But 
the proportion of fixed carbon is highef than iu ordinary peat, and 
the heating power consequently grejiter. This lignite, therefore, is 
of great economic importance and, if Tound in sufficient quantity, 
would furnish a chcsS^aer substitute for wood to the residenfs of the 
country round about Raipu/ 

In his “ Notes on thfe Igneous'Rocks of the districts of Raipur 
and Balaghat, Central Provinces,*'^ Mr. Bose has discussed -at 
length the mode of occurrence,,age and petrograply of the felsites 
and of the basaltic rocks, as also of the tifjffs and Holcanic agglo¬ 
merates which occur in the jangle clad border‘COuntry fori^ing- the 
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water-shed, between the districts of Raipur and Balaghut, and 
situated north of Dongargarh, and west of Lohara, Gandai, and 
Khairagarh. They are as a rule, imbedded ; and they alternate 
with ridges of Chilpi-shales and sand-stones which are probably of 
transition age. Their general parallelism to the strike of the 
chilpis is notable. . « 

In his paper on The Manganese-Iron and Maganese- 
Ores of Jabalpur,published in the Records of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of India, Vol. XXI, Part 3, Mr. Bose gave a 
sketch of economic results of the Manganese exploration in the 
Jabalpur districts, and described manganiferous hematite, in 
which Manganese is usually present, as nests and thread-like 
views of psilomelanBy being disseminated in the matrix, 

and pyrolusite, the distribution of which is generally co-extensive 
with that of the Gosalpur quartzites. With respect to the ore. 
bearing capabilities of this area, Mr. Bose says : “I found that the 
pyrolusites occurred in and among quartzites, w'hich were subse¬ 
quently found to invariably accompany the Lora Group, (orming 
probably its. base, and which, for the sake of convenience, I have 
designated as Gosalpur quartzites. I found, also, that the Lora 
Group formed a distinct syrclinal just west of Gosalpur, the 
manganiferous and other Lqj-a Strata which cross out here re¬ 
appearing in the Chakrandha hill, a mile and a half west of 
Gosalpur, but with the dip reversed. With these clues I traced 
the psilomelane and pyrolusite over a rather wide area, included 
partly in Sihoraand partly in Jabalpur Tahsil. But though spread 
over such a large area, the quantity of pyrolusite does not appear 
to be ,so great as might be expected.' I must observe, however, 
that none of the localities was searched so minutely as. Gosalpur; 
and that the present report.is to be taken rather as indicating the 
directions in which pyrolusite or psilomelane is to be looked for, 
than as giving amexadt or even an approximately exact, estimate 
of the ore-bearing culpabilities of the entire area. 

In his second paper dfl the preceding subject, published* in 
Part 4 of Vol. XXn, the Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Mr. Bose gives, in the firSfc place, a Gt'ological Sketch of the 
grounds in which t^e, Manganese-Iron and Mau^irese-Ores occur, 
and then, a summary of the observations made by him on their 

. . * V ‘ 

origin. . . 

• In his ‘^Notes on same ^|^ca traps from Barakar and Rani- 
ganj,*’ Mr. Bose has described the "peitrograph^ of three specimens, 
all; more or less* decomposed, of these highly interesting rocks, 
Vbibh were collected by Mr. Bose during a short excursion with 
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the Directdr of the Geological Survey of Ihdia to Barakar and 
Bahignnj towards the end of August 1887. 

In his paper ^‘On the Exploration of Darjiling between the 
Lisu and the Ramfehi Rivers,” Mr. Bose describes the physical 
geography and the geology of the Darjiling coal area which he 
was led to explore under the following circumstances : 

“In 1873, Mr. F. R. Mallet of the Geological Survey was 
deputed to examine the coal and other* mineral resources of the 
Darjiling Hill Territory. Mr. Mallet’s Survey brought to light 
a narrow band of coal-bearing rocks in the Sub-Himalayan range 
stretching from Pankabari to Dalingkot. In the “ Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey,” Vol. XI, Part I, Mr. Mallet fuljy discusses the 
workability of the coal seams he came across. The decision 
arrived at by him, which is very forcibly expressed in a later 
paper in the Records of the Geological Survey, is decidedly 
against the workability of the coal, so very decidedly, indeed, that, 
coming from one of the most careful observers the survey has 
ever had, it was considered final. ***** So the Darjiling 
coal was given up as hopkeless. On the data before him, Mr. 
Mallet could have come to no other conclusion than what*he«' 
arrived at. But Mr. Mallet’s survey was very general. He had 
time only to go up some of the principal streams and notice the 
out-crops of coal that presented themselves as it were to hinl. It 
is possible that some important ones lay hidden in the intervening 
areas between the principal streams. Indeed, when it is remem¬ 
bered how thick the jungle is where they occur, and how obscure 
the sections are as a rule, such a thing appears highly probable. 
It was this probability, and the immense economic impoftance*of 
the Darjiling coal, that led to my deputation to re-examine it 
last cold season (1889-90). I made a general examination of the 
area between the Jit and Thta, and a fairly detailed one of that 
between the Lisu and the Ramthi, where the coal seams gave the 
best promise of success^ I must say, when I st^rted^work, I had 
but little hope of finding workable coal. The find; however, of thick 
seams of cakable coal in* the Churanthi Valley early in December 
appeared very promising, «ind it was considered desirable ,to as¬ 
certain their extent thickness by excavation^.. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal was applied*to for a grant of Rs, 2,000 for the 
purpose, which thej? sarmtioned in March. The coal ground 
being almost entirely in the Reserved Forest Is covered by very 
thick, nearly impenetrable, traekjess jungle, the exuberant under¬ 
growth of creepers, and .the low, matted, .dark scrub jungle, 
especially of cane, presented the most serious obstructions to 

E ' 
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vision and locomotion. The emanations from decomposing vege¬ 
tation were at times almost intolerable. I had literally to cut dt>wn 
nearly every foot of my way; and clambering up the innumerable 
streamlets and water courses was equally slow and tedious work. 
To add to these natural difficulties, the Revenue Survey map of 
the area, though on a,sufficiently large scale (2 inches to the mile) 
is neither accurate nor detailed enough for close work. Many 
arc ucl a ; J;hose that are, it is difficult to say if they 

are all correctly laid down; several do not certainly appear to be 
so. Scarcely any land-mark was available. One bridle-road 
passes through the explored area, along the watershed between 
the Lisu and the Churanthi. But it is npt on the map; very likely 
it was not in ex^^^tollce when the survey was made. There are a 
few scattered hamlets noith,and west of the coal area; but they 
are not on khe map. as they must have sprung up since its con¬ 
struction. So a new map had to be made, w'hich is presented 
with this report. It is, I believe, fairly correct, and is on a suffi¬ 
ciently large scale to admit of details. 

The possibility of coal seams, simi\/ir to those of Lisu Ramthi 
area, being discovered iu the Damuda area west of the Tista, the 
proximity of this area to several existing lines of cart and one 
line of Railway-communication with the plains, and the fact that 
a considerable balance was left from the grant made during the 
previous seasons by the povernmenl of Bengal, were the consi¬ 
derations which induced Mr. Bo.se to continue fuvther, during the 
working season of 1S90-91, his explorations for coal in the entire 
Damuda area between Pankhabari and the Tista. The results 
of these btrlher researches are described in detail by Mr. Bose 
in his second paper on Darjiling Coal Exploration published in 
Part4ofVol. XXIV ot^tlie Records of^the Geological Survey 
of India. In this paper, he has supplemented Mr. Millet’s syste- 
nfatic trcAtmeiU of the subject in the Eleventh volume of the 
Geologicul Survey’s Memoirs by describing in brief the Geology 
of the area *expfojred. Bitt the economic “results of these Mr, 
Bose^s further researches in the Damuda urea, though disappoint¬ 
ing, are not altogether devoid of importance, considering that 
the question about the discovery'of workaJa j^ seams of coal in the 
area explored, w'hich crops up from time to time, may now be 
safely said to be set at rest. * • * 

SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, M.A., B.L. 
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SSlKRrSENA AT THE SYAMVARA MARRIAGE 

OF ERA UP ADI. 

« 

Indraprastha is a city. Its site is now identiBed with that of 
Delhi. As we proceed on, we shall find that tho* five Pandavas, 
Yudlusthira, Bhinia, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva in whose welfare 
Krishna, as became -one who was noble-mindedf and trne-hearted, 
was deeply interested had much to do with that famous city. 

True it is that when tho lac-house in Varanabata, built with 
infliimmublo materials under tiio orders of Duryodhana the Kuru 
kinsman enemy of tlio PaiJ^iavas, was set fire to, they managed to 
esca[)e; tho matter of their flight however, was not known to thoge . 
interested in them and the consequence was that under the 
mistaken notion that tiiey had been bnrnt^to death iliose ceremonies 
wore observed which are’gone through at the deatli of a Hindu. 

Of course, Sriki'islina, in whom there abounded ‘the milk of 
human kindness felt tho most painful anxmty.’ He had, however, 
not to remain long in a state of suspense. The day for the 
Svayamvara or ‘selection’ marriage of Draupadi, the daughter 
of Drupada, the Raja of Panchala,* who had his capital ii^ Kampily 
not far off from modern (Kanauj) was fixed by her Roy.al father. 
Many princes and potentates were invited. JCrishna and Balarama 
were two of those who IukI been so invited. They prooweded to 
Panchala with some other Yadavas, and there, in*the king’s palace,* 
witnessed the tournament of archery. Almost all the assembled 
princes and nobles trie{f their ekill in areliiiry, but to no purpose. 
At lust a man of strong make, and with a benign countenance and 
who bad disguised himself as a Brahflnan, shot the target, a 
golden fish, and woi^Jflraupadi, the Panchala Rh'g’s daughter, as 
a prize. This Brahmin in ^isgftise, was at once suspected by that 
shrewd observer of fiuraafi nature* iShrikrishua af. no other than 
Aijuna, one of the five Pandava brothers. I may add that Aijmia’s 
four brothers, so dressed as to^ have made their ideptifioatioia 
almost impossible, were also present at the toprnament. His suc¬ 
cess, however, created jealousy in the heart of fihe (lisappoinled 
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suitors. They formed a league and resolved upon committing an 
assault upon the person of Arjuna and upon taking away Dranpadi 
by force. How the danger was averted, we shall «ee presently, 
In the interim, I would make a few observations on the subject of 
the identification of the five brothert 

Some great men are spiritual heroes. Tliey are veritable ‘ seois, 
for they can see knd discern what ordinary mortals cannot. They 
conform theraselvfis to nature’s laws, they commune with nature 
and the truth of things, and having a superior power of insight, they 
are something like seers as regards that cariosity of curiosities— 
human nature. Our hero was unqestiouably one of them. Tliougl 
the five Paudavd, brothers, by putting oa ‘ fancy dress’ had skilfully 
personated tjiose they were not, the piercing glance of Srikrishnr 
«aw through the'masquarade and made out that the sharp shooter 0 
the arrow was Arjuna and his companions his four brothers. Th< 
thought that Knnti and her five sons were alive and had not, as wa‘ 
at first suspected, been burnt to deatL in the lac-house in Varanabata 
filled him with joy. ‘This man’ho said to himself, ‘who has sue 
cessfuUy shot at the target, is Arjuna. He who has the streugh o 
a giant and who, uprooting a tree, is brandishing it .and is threaten 
ing death to his antagonists who ire attempting upon the life 0 
Aijuna, must unquestionably be Brikodana [Bln’ma]. Re who i 
cool, calm and dispassiouate and whose radiant, smiling face is ai 
index of a heart that knows no guile must be that e/nblera of virtue- 
Yudhisthira. And I doubt not but that the Jl.wo Asvini Kumar 
are Nakula and Sahadeva.' Our hero was right. But his cup of jo 
was embittered by the thought that the fend between the Pandav.n 
and the disappointed princes who burnt with rage at the success c 
Partha* [Arjuna] whom the men assembled really believed to be 
worthless Brahmin mendicant, might teripinate fatally in the case < 
those whom he loved* and whom he bad successfully identifi<’( 
How did he avert the impending danger ? He was a fierce fightei 
and Satyaki'and the un<iannted Balarama and some of his kinsme 
were in hi^ company, ^^id Arjuna, (even ifdie had not been a relativ 
of Krishna", whose father’s. sister’s son he was) as soon as he ha 
found that it was his own^canse that the intrepid Krishna had espou; 
ed, would have sided with him if the &tter hqd resorted to arm 
But Krishna, whose hfe shows that Sis fUciTfJTes were harmonious 
developed, knew how to practise sHffrestritint, and he would nev 
have recourse to arms if hy adopting peaceful means, he could pr 
vent the unneoessary waste of blood. This policy of peace and ami 
Tie followed in the present case*. ' Attaching, as he always did, gre 
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importance to bis higher self, he appealed to the better feelings of the 
enraged princes and potentates, \vho had already commenced hostilities. 
AdHressing them he said, ‘Princes’ I appeal to your dharma (moral 
sense). In winning the King's daughter as a prize these Brahmins 
have not done any violence to their moral nature; they have ful6Ued 
the conditions imposed by her .father; cease fighting then. Ah! 
man is a composite he has Ijis liigher self as much as his 

lower. Our hero's appeal to the liiyher nature of the fighting princes 
produced the necessary effeot. They weie Kliettryas; and Khettryas 
of ancient times were not mere fighting machines. Being the re¬ 
presentatives* of a people the most spiritual the face of the earth 
the appeal to their (iouscieuco served as ^oil thrown over trouble 
waters. They saw tiieir mistikc and were pacified. 

Arjuna and his four brothers elated with joy brought the fair 
prize—Draupadi to their hiding place which, when starting for the 
king’s palace they liaJ left in charge of their mother, Kunti, but 
before she (Kuntij could know what the matter really was, one 
of the Pandavas said to her, who was evidently out of sight at 
the moment, that .they had liro'ight a ‘new thing.’ ‘ Divide it 
amongst yourselves’ was what she uttered, without knowifig that 
the ‘new' thing' was no other than a fair princess. It is said that 
the mother’s dommand, as wo,have seen, was obeyed to the letter 
and Draupadi became the wife of all the five brothers. Is not 
the stoiy somewhat ubsuid i Surety, we must give credit to the 
five Pandavas for having been wise enough not to ‘dine’ a living 
‘ thing,’ though ‘ new/ in the way they are said to have done.* And 
Lassen, the German Orientalist, goes the length of saying that 
there was no such creaturty as Draupadi or Panchali, and the marriage 
of the live Pandavas to Panchali is an allegory representating the 
union of the five tribes of Panchals. ♦ 

KAILAS CliANDRA BOSE. 


• • 

* 1 have already allnded to the Talk <fcontcik vf tlie Maikahlvmiki. It was pre¬ 
pared by Yyasa himself and consists of 150 verses. It is au abstract accoast of the 
events narrated in the JI/a/iatAarota. It sppaks of the Svayanmm oPDraapodi, bat 
says nothing of her havihg been,married to the five Pandavas. Vrhe words ased 
(verse 125) read i’',^glisb:« *Of all the nsstmbled, btajos if was Arjuna who, by 
periorniing an arduous task^lvon the Svat/am^wa bride Krishda [ I'raupaid.’ 
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ARYAN CIVILISATION IN INDIA. 

1 . 

A philosophical observer of men'and things directs as much 
attention to watch the growth and development of customs and in* 
sticutions as he.does in studying the history of nations. The histo* 
rian of the world takes as keen an interest in examining the different 
stages of the infant civilisation of England, as he does in survey* 
ing the land marks of the younger civilization of Greece and Rome, 
and the ancient civilisation of India and Egypt. The valuable 
researches of Geologists and Philologists undoubtedly form one 
of the most brilliant chapters in the history of modern scholarship. 
A noble band of German scholars^volunteered,to explore Che 
untrodden regions of, pre-historic times with the help only of 
doubtful charts and •questionable maps in the.shapl of forgotten 
chronfcles and mutilate^ records. But before they proceeded long 
an insurmountable obstacle presentet^ itself and opposed their 
onward march. T'hey noticed with utter dismay thaf almost 
all the ancient civilised hations of antiquity Ka*d very seriously 
interwoven facts and fables* by associating the descent of their; 
ancestors from supernatural beings, so that. nothing short pf a 
magician’s wand could ever hope to separate the grain from the 
husk. Not unlike the helpless tVa zeller to Earners distant lentptlf 
these ardent scholars winded their way through subterranean 
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labyrinths with the bright prospect of finding a dazzling 
light at their journey’s end. But alas ! that much looked for 
ray of light never illumined their path. Mirage-like it vanished 
away as often as they thought they came near their journey’s 
end. Sad, indeed, w'as their disappointment when they had reluc¬ 
tantly to give up their long cherished idea of presenting to the 
world a historical analysis of the social, moral,' and political con-' 
ditions of the many ahdient civilised nations of the world. But 
their labours had not been altogether fruitless, since they first startl¬ 
ed the civilised world with the bold assertion that Hindu civilisation 
was much move anterior to either that of the Greecian and the 
Roman, or that of the ancient Egyptian. European scholars 
had hitherto been taught to believe that Athens and Rome were 
the undisputed nurse of civilisation and culture: so they rushed 
in fury against this discovery, then stood aghast, and at last 
bowed down before the light of truth though with consider¬ 
able reluctance and chagrin f 

The progress of science has of late discovered many a clue 
and unravelled many a mystery that were hitherto considered as 
fossilised things of the past. From a bfeached skull over which 
ages had rolled away since the pulse of life had ceased W 
throb on it, an Ethnologist can recognise,, with a degree of 
certainty that is almost strfttling, the race it had belonged to in 
life. By observing from his earthly home the stellar converse on 
high, an Astronomer can "predict almost to a minute many a 
phenomenon in the regions above. On examining a handful 
of earth, or a piece of semi-pulverised bone, a Geologist can 
affirm, with an air of authority that may not be questioned, that 
it exi’sted millions of ages anterior to the period assigned by the 
Mosaic Chronology to the first appearance of man on earth. By 
studying the different languages—which to others would be a 
Babel-like confusion-rin the recess of his library, a Philologist can 
vouch for the accuracy of the fact that the ancestors of all Europe 
sprang from Hhe fend of ^he Aryans; and ,he discerns in their 
speech the root and germ of all the Indo-European languages. 
And may it nol: be hoped that with the progress of scientific re¬ 
searched' more facts will come to light and some indefatigable 
worker will at last Be able to withdraw.'tho certain that now covers 
the unsurveyed regions of prp-historic^ time^, and place on the 
stage some of the principal actors of the period? 

Jones, Colebroke, Wilson and Prinsep of England, Burnouf 
of France, Grimm, Bopp, Schlegel, Humbolt, Haugh, Max 
:|^ller, Roth, Butler, and Thilaut of Germany, and many other 
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scholars have, with untired energy, lingering perseverence, and 
scholar-like diligence, combined in a focus many a scattered 
ray of information which tells us that, at their common home in 
Central Asia, “the Aryan people had names for many things and 
some ideas; and'by an analysis of similarities and disimilarities 
of the vocabularies which belong to Aryan nations, we can form a 
tolerably close conception of the life livdd by that original people, 
of thetr likes and dislikes, and of their views of the unseen world. 
Nor is there only a comiuuuity of names to help us; the com¬ 
munity of traditions throws a still closer light upon the mutual 
stock of the common race.” How earnestly we wish they could 
as well have told to us what were the material possessions and 
environments of that mighty race, why they left their original 
home, and how they managed the rough work of conquest and 
colonisation in far off lands across mountains and oceans. In 
the absence of facts w'e must be contented wiih the modest asser¬ 
tion that a powerful band of energetic emigrants crossed the 
Hindukush and the Himalayas for causes still undetermined, and 
pitched their camp on the valley of the Indus. With that 
untiring zeal and restless activity peculiar to a young national 
life, another band of the conquering heroes marched westward and 
established their sovereignty in what is now called Europe. The 
proud Briton might fret and fume*to acknowledge the trampled 
down Corean in the far East as a brother, but the kmnship is 
a fact that cannot be gainsaid. <»’ 

After the migration of the Western nations, the ancestors 
of those that are now called Parsis and Hindus lived together 
for sometime. “The linguistic resemblance of Sanskrit and Zend 
points out.jvith sufficient clearness that there was such a’time.” 
Some scholars have assigned light reasons, like ‘ restlessness * and 
‘ quest of new fields* and pastures ne*w,’ as the cause of their 
first migration. But these even hesitatq to put forward similar 
reasons as the cause of their second migration. Others, 
again, assert that; *“ they spread by*a gradual diffusion, by the 
efforts of adventurous young men, to fix a new homestead 
for themselves, a liCtle further fronj-the hearth df the race; first 
the neighbouring villages and then the more distant iDfnes were . 
gradually colonisfilf by yjoung and eager Settlers, rejoicing in 
physical life, andb not ^hfcking much of priests and their thoughts 
and ways, carrying with them not,the rites.and forms of sacnfice, 
but a simple agricultural natural religion, such as that wlitcb itt:> 
Greece wfr call Pelasgian, and in India Indra-Worship,*’ What¬ 
ever may have been the determining cause of *a second‘bf^iak 
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up' in the Ali7«if camp, it 18 certain that the second batch did 
^ot undergo that long unsettling migration which retards the 
development of a national life, and fixed their abode much nearer 
their original home, in Persia. And it is not unreasonably believed 
that the clearest traditions of the original Aryan life are to be 
found among the Parsi records, and that they have preserved in 
their greatest integrity, the .fundamental idea of all Aryan reli¬ 
gion—the worship of fire. 

The third batch at last crossed the Indus and raised their 
banner in Northern India between the rivers Saraswati and 
Drisadvati, and they are called the Indo-Aryans. This is the 
nation who, according to Dionysius, 


First essaysd the deep, , 

And wafted merchandise to coasts unknown. 

Those who digested first the starry choir, 

. Their motions marked, and called thereby their names. 

The history of Hindu civilisation undoubtedly forms a unique 
chapter in the history of human culture and human progress. 
No other nation of ancient or of modern times can hold up 
such a connected record of thirty centuries of human progress 
and culture. It is a great mistake to assert that the ancient 
Hindus left no account of their labours. The fact, on the con> 
trary, is that a full and comprehensive record covering a period 
of thirty centuries had bean faithfully preserved by them, and it 
can be read with profit in their literatures of different periods. 
It contains all the essential features of what is called " the 
philosophy of history," through successive ages—their religious 
development, intellectual progress, and political growth, as well 
as their social and domestic customs and institutions*^ It presents 
in short a faithful picture,of their successes,,failures, and struggles 
in the formation and development of a national life. It is also 
an* unpardonable error to assume that the Rig Veda was the 
beginning of Hindu civilisation and culture, and that its hymns 
are but plou|h-boys’ songs. "Even .before* the Aryan stock," 
says Professor Max Muller than whom there is no higher 
Mthoritv on the subject, **was separated and dispersed to ail the 
corners of the world, they had kings and land|^emples and palaces, 
ships aad carriages, bridges and hi^h roads, and nearly all the 
ingredients of a highly civilised life."« "A* thousand years at 
Wast," continues the satne great scholar, “ before Agamemnon, 
and before Manu, the ancestors thb Aryan race, were no longer 
dwellers in tents, hut huilders Of permaneht bouses.' As we find 
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the name of town the same in Sanskrit and Greek, we can conclude 
with equal certainty that towns were known to the Aryans before 
Greek and before Sanskrit was spoken. As we find t^ name of 
king the same in Sanskrit, Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic, we know 
again that kingly form of Government was establishi^d and recog¬ 
nised by the Aryans at the same pre«historic period.” 

When the Hindus first emancipated themselves from the 
thraldom of ignorance and started tke republic of letters it may 
now be a matter of speculation, but thSre needs no prophet to 
assure us that it was a pre~Vedic development. The elaborate 
hymns of the Rig Veda distinctly point to a long previous 
religious history, just as its elaborate language implies a long- 
formative age. The institutions, the mode of virorship, and the 
traditions of the Vedic Indians unmistakably point out traces of a 
previous life and organisation—^the scars of a fierce conflict and 
the accumulations of long-formative ages. It must not be for¬ 
gotten also that all civilisation and culture in the land of the 
five waters” were of Aryan origin, for the aborigines of the land, 
like the Britons during the Roman conquest, had no civilisation 
of their own. 

The Assyrian scholars have claimed a remote antiquity for 
Chaldean civilisation, which is said to have flourished at least 
a thousand years* before Babylon and Nineveh were found-ed. 
Assyria! Babylon 1 Nineveh! WBat mighty names are they! 
what solemn and melancholy associations do they rouse in the 
mind of th^ poet and the historian 1 But the cunieform in¬ 
scriptions of Chaldea, any more than the herioglyphics of Egypt 
and China, do not enlighten us as to the exact place they respec¬ 
tively occupy in the histo/y of human culture and human pro¬ 
gress. ” it is language and religion,” says Professor Max’Miiller, 
“ that makes a people, but religion is even a more powerful agent 
than language.'' ifut fiow small is the number of the aristocracy 
of Book-religion in the history of^the world! ^The Babylonians, 
the Phoenicians, the Carthagenians, and the Arabs were all without 
any cannonical books bqfore their cs>nversiotl to*Mahomedanism. 
How can they then maintain their ground who hold that Accadian 
civilisation was not ^only much n^re ancient 'than the Aryan 
civilisation, but that it also reached a higher grade of develop¬ 
ment? All we'*can' gather from their researches is a list of 
Kings, their dyoastiqs *and wars, and the homes of the pyramid- 
builders. The history of the HiQdu A ry0ns is no doubt defectiye 
in this respect. But in their Hterature of the different perjpds-* 
each of which can sompare favourably with the entire civtli^Uon 
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-of many a modern nation—we may discern as if in a photograpli 
(only slightly faded), their customs and institutions and their 
mode of worshrp. We have advisedly used the words ' slightly 
faded/ for to use the feeling language of a Calcutta Reviewer, 
'''after eight centuries of galling subjection, to conquerors who 
were totally ignorant of the classical language of the Hindus, and 
after almost every capital city has been repeatedly stormed and 
sacked by barbarous,t bigoted, and exasperated foes, it would be 
too much to expect that the literature of the country, should not 
have sustained, in common with other important interests, irre¬ 
trievable losses.” 

The Hindus and the Greeks (both of Aryan stock) are the 
only two nations who have bequeathed to the world a clear, com¬ 
prehensive and systematic philosophical literature. Other nations, 
no doubt, have made abortive attempts to speculate on the hidden 
mysteries of God, soul, immortality and such other cognate sub¬ 
jects but their contributions, are not only fragmentary in them¬ 
selves, but they lack also in that originality and individualness 
which characterises the Hindu and the Greek schools of philo¬ 
sophy. It is, no doubt, an open secret that the European system 
of philosophy is founded on the Greek system, and the Chinese, 
the Egyptian and other minor schools, which owe their origin to the 
Hindu, encountered many .waves and systems of philosophy. 
Though Aryan civilisation, again, has encountered many waves 
and storms of viscisitude and devastation, still undeniable marks of 
her past glory have been preserved in its philosophy and science, 
and literature, to engage the imagination and delight the eye of 
every honest and impartial enquirer. “ The attention,” says Pro- 
fessoi; Max*Muller, “ of the historian*, the philologist and the philo¬ 
sopher was roused to the fact that a complete literature had been 
preserved in India, which • promised to open a new leaf in the 
ancient history of mankind, and deserved to become the serious 
object of study.”* * • 

It is, indeed, .a thoughtless remark that to recite the past 
glories of one’s ancestors*is worse th^tn useless. In reality, no 
other branch of. human study can exercise sifch a potent influence 
in the formation of national charapter th&n a careful and critical 
study of our past history, as that alone can preiAe a manly admira¬ 
tion in place of unreasoning awe and superstitious worship on the 
one hand and respectful indifference on* the other. And if no 
benefit be derived from the labours of the past ages, the world 
must ever remain in the infancy ,of knowledge. The difiPerent 
stages of civilisation to which a nation arrives, decidedly form so 
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many milestones in the high way of life, which lead future genera¬ 
tions to reach their destined goal with comparative ease and 
certainty. And it is by this means alone that a continuity in the 
link of progress can be preserved. Humanity includes all the holy 
and heroic spirits; all the wise and the creative minds, that have 
preceded us. And as men of the past have laboured for us and 
lowed the acorn which has since grojvn in^o glorious oaks, so also 
must we labour for the generations who are^to succeed us in the 
race of life, and maintain the continuity of the link. 

The modern Hindu may be a bad model of his illustrious 
ancestors, he may have sadly degenerated from the majesty and 
pride of his glorious predecessors, he may have lost the noble 
spirit of his manly forefathers; still it must not be forgotten 
that at one time his ancestors were happy* in Government, 
wise in legislation, and efficient in useful knowledge, vestiges 
of which can yet be seen all over the vast peninsula. “ India 
possessed,” says a writer in the Calcutta Review, ” many flourishing 
cities and kingdoms, and enjoyed peace and wealth and progress 
and domestic happiness; and if we be inclined to chafe at the 
want of self-help and .self-reliance among the Hindus of to-day, 
and condemn them as inert and exhausted, we may well-rememhcr 
that they had enjoyed a long day of civilization, and they had 
their full share of prosperity whi^h required energetic action.” 
History tells us that’Greece fell through division of hec people, 
and Rome on account of the luxury aud vice of hers; and have 
not caste anti superstition " through which an unscrupulous 
priesthood had held an immense sway over the people,” been 
the cause of India’s fall ? 

Greece is noble and surrounded with hallowed associations; 
but nobler /ar, and more awe-inspiring still, is the land which*is the 
womb of Greece. Egypt is enveloped jn a dark haze of historical 
antiquity, and the mystic'symbols of its sacred tongue point back to 
a period to which history does not go; sublimely chronological is 
the land of the suo which disdains millions and reckons its 
antiquity by ages ’and cycles of atlons, passing the limit of 
human, and drawing largely on the unbounded epoch of geologi¬ 
cal times.” ” Homer,'* continues thb same writer, ” sinks into 
insignificance befeyj ValmiH, and the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
but modern tales when compared with Ratnayana and Mahabhfi- 
rata.*^ And are not Rdmayana knd Mahabharata mere infants on 
the breast when compared with the hoary headed^ Rig the 

fountain from which they tjoth had largely drawn ? The simple 
and sublime hymns of the Rig Veda —the first recorded literature 
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oT" th^ worl(i~Were according, to Mosaic calculations even, com- 
pbic^d and charted by the Arya Rishis over two thousand 
yeftts before the advent of Christ on earth. Dr. Martin Haugh 
ckims Oven a lOuch remoter antiquity for its earliest hymns. This 
vehetabie volume speaks of great things in a great style. Besides 
it's great antiquity and sublime poetry, it shows at a glance how, 
the humaii mind had ttaveflod from the child-like simplicity of 
nature-woi^ship to grasp the nliost intricate and complicated pro¬ 
blem of metaphysics—the idea of a Creator from His works of 
creation. It presents also a faithful record of the first phase of 
Hindn civilisation in Aryavartta^ when the Aryan patriarch 
hewed doiyp with his own hands hills and dales, and constructed 
villages and towns, bridges and high roads; when every able- 
bodied Hindu, unlike modern times, took the sword and the spear 
to defend his country; when women composed hymns for the Rig 
Veda, watched the motions of the stars, and wove the web of 
metaphysical enquiry; when taste did not separate the people 
into so many fragmentary sections, each moving in its own 
narrow groove; but w'hen the Hindu community was conglomer¬ 
ated into one united whole, able and willing to act in com¬ 
bination and concert iO their country’s cause; when religious 
worship was not a solemn farce of priests* and temples, but 
when every father of a family lighted the sacrificial fire in his 
own hearth arid made to it the simple offerings of rice and milk, 
tbe sacrificial animal, or fhe libation of Soma beer, and the 
mother of the family acted as her husband’s assistant; when 
Widows were brought to the altar for a second marriage, and 
when the hymenian knot was not tied round the neck of an infant 
daughter. This revered volume not only contains tke nucleus 
of Hiodu religion, mythology, and philosophy, but it contains also 
the seeds of those grand and"sublime truths of'religion which have 
80 vastly and variously influenced the world at large. And do 
not they shed a flobd of light on the early phase of Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion and culture^of byegone ^ays? Mr. Dutt'bas truly remarked 
” that the world owbs to India that higher system of ethics and 
nobler code morality which distinguishes the modern religion from 
the religions of the ancient world.” ^ 

Thfe lOligion of *Rig Veda is a prdgressf^e one. From the 
child-likO slihjillcity displayed in t{ie wild jadmisation of natural 
bodies, it Successfully attOMptOd tpgirasp the mysteries of a Creator 
from His works'ol cireation. At pUy first interview with the Arya 
Risht at ** Pakcfia-kshiti ** fdufid him ioi raptures with the 
sun that givek life and H||:ht l!h>th to the animal and the 
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y^getable klngdpms as it ascends the eastern'horijaon ; the al- 
pei.vading sky beyerfd which the human eye cannot penetrate ; 'the 
wan4eting stream which blesses the earth with plenty as it merrily 
runs its course seawards; the raging storm and the roaring thunder 
that strikes terror into every heart; the smiling dawn and * tlie 
blushj_ng, eve that sends us out to our work and Bids Us to- 
’return frona it; the flickering stars with their silvery queen, the 
Satellite^ that cheers up every heart; and whatever else that is 
bright and beautiful in nature. He chanted hymns in their 
praise. Happily for the Aryans^ they conceived aVl their ideals' 
and notions of religion from things bright and beautiful in naturev 
and did not, like the less fortunate nations, form them from objects 
of terror or dread of disease. Their hymns ,are characterised 
by manliness, simplicity and devotion. Thei'sincerity of his devo¬ 
tion and the warmth of his fervour made him forget that there was 
any other deity besides the one he was adoring, and his hymns, 
therefore, read as addressed to the one Universal God. 

“ The ancient worship of the Arya race,” says Professor Max 
Muller, “carried to all the corners of the earth by its adventurous 
sons, is easily recognised, whether in the valleys of India, or in 
the forests of Germany, by the common name of the deity, origin¬ 
ally expressive of np.tural powers. Their worship is not, as has. 
been often said, a worship of nature. I shall venture to call it a 
worship of God in nature.” The conception of Vedic gods argues 
elevated sentiment and a high tone o|»moraHty in those who had 
conceived them. The peculiar beauty of the Yed/c gods is that 
“ they are masters close at hand and require a due performance 
of duty by man,” and “ Yedic hymns give evidence of an exalted 
and comprejiensive morality.” The religion of R^^ Veda unrpserv-' 
edly recognised the difference between the natural and the spiri¬ 
tual state of being, a>nd it earnestly looked to the arrival of the 
soul in a heavenly sphere. We also find evidently that the 
“ notion of moral, apart from ceremonial, virtues, was not unknown ‘ 
to its composers.” Vedic Rtshis often rise abovq the level of nature- 
worship, and they often declare them* as mere manifestations of 
One Supreme God. •“Thousands of years have passed,” says' 
Professor Max Muller,-” sincp the Aryan nations separated to 
travel to the Nortbjm^ South, the West and ,the East; they have 
each founded empires and philosophies; they have each built temples: 
and raised them to the ground; Ihey have all grown older and, it 
may be, wiser and better; but wljen they search for a hame':for 
what is most exalted and yet jtnbst dear to every one.of us, when' 
they wish to express both awe and love'^ the infimte' and the 

'-3. • ' . ' 1 ' * 
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they can but do what their old fathers did when gazing at the 
eternal sky and feeling the presence of a Being as far as far and 
as near as near can be; they can but combine the selfsame w’ords 
and utter once more the previous Aryan prayer ' Heavenly- 
Father * in that from which will endure for ever/’ 

To worship an unseen God requires an effort of imagination, 
which it is not possible to achieve in the infancy of national life. 
But when a fat offering'is flung to a glowing fire, they could see 
the fire dart up well-pleased and devour it; and this is the form of 
worship which the Aryan father brought with him from his origi¬ 
nal home. The younger Burnouf was of opinion, and with every 
show of reason, that for a long time “ fire-worship was the only 
form of Aryan worship, and that heavenly luminaries attracted 
reverence solely as partaking the nature of fire/* Others, again, 
believe that the Hindu Aryans, after they were settled in 
the Punjab, and their immediate physical environments put to 
order, they sent for priests from their mother country, in the same 
manner as the Bengal colonists indented theirs from the distant 
Kanouj in later times. According to them, the priest of the 
Agnt came from the ancestral home of the race, bringing with 
him the ancient ritual of Noma sacrifice—which they soon learnt 
to call Soma, in accordance with the dialectic'changes lljat have 
crept upon the new-formed race—the sacredrgrass, the altar, the 
libations and the measure^ soup; and they \vere divided into 
their various orders, t.e., tffe Notri to pray, the .Adhvaryu to 
divide the sacrifice, and the Purohita to perform the daily w'orship. 
The hypothesis seems to be plausible enough; only they never 
called ^tbe Noma as Soma. Noma, is still in vogue with the 
Hindus of all classes and it is still performed almost at every 
religious festival. The worship of fire is, no doubt, the fundament¬ 
al basis of all Aryan worship, and Nomalxs only a sacred relic 
of the past. The; idea*of sacrifice seems also to have originated 
from the desire of fe^eding the fire. The firsl; Hindu conception 
of an offdnce against purity, is alsa evident from the worship 
of fire and otl>er gods of light. 

But the Arya mind was^predestined tQ bequeath to the world 
a higher and nobler religious sentiment, ^nd Ih^worship of the sun, 
moon; and the stars could not appease its spiritual thirst. Deep 
contemplation soon expanded the*Arya’s‘n»ind, ^id the Arya PisAi 
began to look upon them as mene manifestations of the One Un- 
knowable-rtbe P^rima Causa of’tljc universe. The simplicity and 
iW^ninimity oC the Vedic religion ewsist in the gradual develop- 
: tjinnr of the human mind from baturc up to nalure^s God*'^ 
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Hindu sages first conceii'ed the idea of a Creator from lus works 
of creation, in the latter part of the Rig Vedat the Arya. Rishi 
sang—‘‘ Know God alone ; ” “ Adore God alone.” ‘‘ He who 
knows all the pl.aces in the universe, He is one, though sages 
call Him by different names.” We give below a few original 
lines. 

tile's Ais I * 

» 

St. Paul has the credit of preaching “ in Him we live, move, and 
have our being,” but the Aryan /P/i^i saag tliis long before even 
Moses was born. 

One fact is particularly noticeable with the Vedic Hindus: 
they never worshipped any gross earth>powers “ eager to 
torment and to ruin, and only forced grudgingly by cruel and 
sanguinary sacrifices to help their worshippers,” as most of their 
neighbours did. They also never countenanced the barbarous 
and inhuman practice of human sacrifice to disgrace the twme 
of their religion., “The jews,” says a writer in the Calcutta 
Review, “ lived among kindred nations such as the Phoenicians, 
with whom human sacrifice was not only a familiar, but a most 
frequent practice. It is probable enpugh that the early Jews did as 
their neighliours did, til! some large-hearted reformer, under the 
deep inspiration of human love which overbore formulas, effected 
a change in the custom of their tribe. But among the Hindus, such 
influence j^vas unknown, and we find no trace of the*custqm with 
them.” Vedic hymns fully manifest all the manliness and fervour 
. of a simple, agricultural, and warlike nation. “ The worship of 
the early Hindus, alien as it is from the idea of to-day, sparkles 
with bright fancies and glimpses flf far-sedn truth.” 

It is a general belief that the earlier ^rations were satisfied 
with the simple solution of the problem of creation—that *♦ God 
made the world.”* “The Hebrews were no .doubt contented 
with this simple solution, and they put the matter in the plainest 
and most anlhrop^morphic way—that God jnade the world. This 
solution generally sufflced for all the Christian liations.” T-he 
Greeks of Homer believed that God was only the ruler td tlift 
world, but not its Creator. tVhen the' que$|ion forced it^f 
before Thales and bis contemporaries, they also solved In a purely 
physical way. But the case was <lttitn^Ufere&t*wii^h the' Ukdiis. 
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Ftbin the earliest dawn of speculative enquiry they treated it as 
a purely theological question. No sooner were they partially 
A 'ryavartha and found leisure ‘^to think,” the Hindu 

questioned to himself,—“ is there any universal cause of all 
-things?” : And.he always found an affirmative answer to it. The 
next question that naturally disturbed his mind was “ How then^ 
were all things produced ?” ki attempting to answer this, he tried 
both the subjective and the objective methods of solution. In the 
former, the evolution of thought was regarded as a type and repre¬ 
sentation of the evolution of things. In the latter—the stumbling- 
block of the philosopher of all ages,—certain pre-historic facts 
of creation were regarded as having actually taken place; and 
arguments both psychological and ontological were put forth in 
their support. And ilie first offset of Hindu metaphysics thus 
entered the arena of human thought immediately after they were 
Settled in the Punjab. 

Many persons still entertain the erroneous idea that the Vedtc 
Rishis were religious anchorities; the fact is quite the other 
way. The genuine Vedtc Eiskis —the renowned “ Lights of the 
East"—who had shed lustre and glory on 'the Hindu name, and 
who composed and chanted the sublime hymns of the Rig Veda 
(and not the imaginary Puranic beings, who yvere only the out¬ 
come of the heated brains pf their authors), were fucca men 
of the world, having wives and children like ordinary men. Most 
of them held also considerable property in land and cattle like their 
neighbours. They freely mixed with the people, marrie‘d their sisters 
and daughters, and sat down with them on the same carpet (for 
dinner-tables had no existence yet), dined with them on a round 
of roa§t beef and washed the same dbwn with home-brgwed $oma 
ale. Gifted by nature with a very high order of intellectual powers 
, they composed • with great ability the sublime hymns of the Rig 
Veda, blit they all the same tilled their Idnd, grazed their cattle 
and fought with the abbrigines their fellow citizens did. 

It is a common ^saying that to gauge the ^standard of civilisa¬ 
tion-to .which a nation has arrived, you hhve simply to look to-the 
position which Jtheir ladies hold in society. * " In no other nation 
of antiquity” says H, H. Wilson, /‘were* women held in suph 
high e5tee*m as among the Hindus.” On re^erwig to the pages of 
the Rig Veda, we find that Hindu ladies Vere no| only well-versed 
in literature} philosophy, an^ science, but fhe more feminine ap- 
cotnplishmentspf music, painting^, embrqidery, also received,a 
^^au:/8hai:e of their attention. Cftl(|uredJadjes like Visvabar^, 

pontri^ted to swell, tlje 
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Pig Veda, and they all held the njuch-ooveted rank of Vedic 
Riskis. We have the assurance of many, scholars that what is 
now known as Gayairi^^\X\t morning .prayer—and which every 
Brahman considers it an honour and a privilege to say every 
morning, was the ‘ composition of a lady-Rishi. And can iin- 
pertinent presumption go further than to prohibit the ladies frora 
studying the Vedas a few centuries aftei'wards by the unlettered 
descendants of the self*same Brahmans ! • In their Charanas and 
Parishadas —^like the grammar schools and universities of modern 
Europe—some of the highest chairs were, according to Professor 
Max Muller, creditably occupied by lady-professors; and, they 
claimed equality of rank with their real colleagues. “When women,” 
says Dr. Weber, “ with an enthusiastic ardour plunged into the 
mysteries of speculation, they always impressed and astonished 
men by the depth and loftiness of their opinion.” Ladies in those 
days graced with their presence social gatherings of a learned and 
literary character, and in one such, held at a royal court, a learned 
lady, byname Gargt, held two independent discussions with Yajna^ 
valkya, a Vedic Rishi, and the fair warrior won the laurel. Ex¬ 
pressions like ** the splendidly attired wife of a man of rank,” 
“ distinguished in assemblies like the sacrificial fire,” used to ^ 
out adorned for festivals,” &c., are scattered all over the Rig Veda, 
and they tell their own tale best. W,e also find passages like “ the 
great Rishis, wdio have been invited to the sacrifice, have come 
with their wives“ the Riskis have gome with their wives,” &Ci 
And do they not conclusively prove that no unhealthy restriction 
was yet put upon the natural freedom of the fair sex? A later 
writerj by name Harita, assures us that in Vedic times women 
were invested with the sacrfed thread, and they taught the Vedas 
and studied the Gayatri. Many of them lived a maiden life, and a. 
wise provision was,* therefore, made for their maintenance out of 
their paternal estate. Cfthers, again, who wished to enter into a 
wedded life, specially learnt how to promdte sanitation, regiKlate 
finance, superintend‘the kitchen, attend to tjie domestic cattle, 
and'practice hospitality. 'We quote l?elow the original linea* 

I I , 

, I" 

Aryavarffa_ saw no. eaj^ly marital alliances—the bahe of 
mpdern Hindu society, We qpote the fotlciwing ifi^unctidnd ofthb 
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itt support of our statement. **.Go to an unmarried maiden whose 
tiig Vedic person is well-developed and make her your wife.V “Go 
to another maiden who is still in her father’s house, and who has 
attained the signs of the age of marriage, and make her your 
wife." According to Hindu ideas, the chief office of a wife is 
to help her husband in the performance of his religious duties and 
she is, therefore, called* a Saftadharmini. The Rig Veda assures 
us that constant assodation of husband and wife in religious acts 
and spiritual contemplations are attended with happy results. 
I'liis is what the Rig Veda says— 

“ O ye gods! tlie married couple who prepare oblations 
together, who purify the Soma juice and mix it with milk." 

" May they «obtain food for their eating, and come united to 
the sacrifice." 

" They do not make vain promi.ses of offerings to the gods, 
nor withhold your praise. They w'orship you with the best 
offering." 

" The gods themselves covet the w'orship of such a couple 
who are fond of sacrifice, and offer grateful food to the gods. 
They embrace each other to continue their race, and they worship 
their gods.” 

But Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar of Calcutta* is so saturated with 
foreign materialism that he does not see anything but carnality in 
the most sacred of all human institutions,-^marriage. I, at least, 
was not prepared to hear sach language from him. , The reviewer 
of Mrs. Maniimg’s work on " Ancient and Medseval India," has 
also fallen into a great error regarding the marriage system of the 
Hindus and their law of inheritance^. " Their marriage," says he, 
appears to be de.scribed in the Gandharha and the Rakshasa 
modes, i.e., promiscuous intercourse," and nobody knows who was 
his son, and " property descended to ,.the sister’s son." I will 
have my say on the systems ,of marriage in their proper place, 
but I must here say that throughout the,long period of Hindu 
independence extefiding over three thqusand* years no trace of 
harimaithm was ever noticed even by the most unfriendly critic. 
It is a patent tact on the contrary that of all the civilised na¬ 
tions of the world the Hindus dre most sensitive about the 
purity of their feihale character, and this over-scrupulousness 
has given birth to many .a cruel social* custom. Nor was the 
primitive law of inheritance Jby a sister’s son ever in vogue 
among them. ‘They rose aboVCt ihat “ lowr-water mark" long 
|>efore they ^wcre settled in the Punjab. 4 have incon- 
irovcrtible proof of this fact in'the first germs of their law 
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of inheritance ils inculcated in the Rig Veda. We quote that 
text below. 

** The father who has no son honours his son-in-law capable 
of begetting sons, and leaves his property to the son of his daugh¬ 
ter. A son does not give any of his father’s property to a sister. 
He gives her away to be the wife of a husband. If father and 
mother beget both son and daughter,'then*the son engages him- 
to the act and duties of his father.” ** 

The above leaves no room for doubt that a son always in- 
kerited his father's property, and that in the absence of a son, 
a daughter's son, and not a sister’s son, inherited the same. 

Their system of marriage was all that could 4)6 desired, and 
the promises made both by the bride and bridegroom suited the 
solemnity of the occasion. It must also f>e noted here that, 
unlilte modern times, no marriages were solemnised before 
both the bride and bridegroom had arrived at the nge at which 
they could exercise their discretion, and the language of the 
promises understood by them. The following simple but sweet 
prayer best expresses the relation between the husband and the 
wife. ” This my heart becomes thine to-day! and this my wealth 
becomes thine! ” We quote the following passages of l\\c Rig 
Veda which will convey a pretty clear idea of Hindu marriage 
and a Hindu wife. , * 

"We release this maiden from this place (her father’s house), 
but not from tlje other place (her husband’s house); we unite her 
with the other place. O Indra! may she be fortunate and 
mother of worthy sops." 

" May Pushan lead you b)r the hand from this place. May the 
two Aswins kfad you in a chariot.” * 

" Let children be born unlo thee, and blessings attend thee' 
here. Perform the duties of thy houlehold with care. Unite 
thy person with the person of thy husbapd ; pxercise thy authority, 
in this house until old age.” 

" O bride I EnieV with auspiciouf signs the .house of thy 
husband.” 

“©.bridegroom and bride! Do ypu remain here together; 
do not be separated. Enjoy food of various kinds; remain in' 
your own house, and ^njoy happiness in company of your children * 
and grand-children^’ # * . , 

" Be thy eyes free from ange/; minisiter to the happiness 
of thy husband ; do good to our ^carttle.”. . * 

May thy mind ,be cheerftfl, and may. Ihy beauty be bright.' 
Be thou mother of lieroic sonS) and be .dev6|ted to thegodsr’ < 
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Many foreign writers often j'nnrp into the er|uneoa& ce^^erui-; 
sion that Hindu wives have no voice in the nvanagenient of their 
household affairs. Some eyen go,.fur):her.and assert that they are 
treated like slaves. B,ut the existence of the word Dampati-^ 
which means that a household is ruled alike by a husband and a 
wife—in Sanskrit, from ancienj: tim^, proves tire falsity of theic 
assertion. The fact was th&sarae then, as it is now, wz., that in 
all domestic matters her voice rules paramount. The following 
lines, of the Rig Veda very clearly point out the position of% 
Hindu wife in. her. husband’s house. . 

“ May thou have influence p.ver thy father-in-law, and over 
thy .mother-in-law, and be as a queen over thy brother-in-law and 
over thy sister-in|)avv.” 

“ Go to thy husband’s house and be the mistress of the house. 
Be mistress of all and exercise thy authority over all in the 
house.” 

Being cultured herself, a Hindu mother could also look after 
the intellectual and moral training of her sons and daughter—a 
blessing so sadly needed amongst us at present. Hindu youths 
also generally received that ^liolesome training for the formatioaof 
their character which can only be acquired in good society graced 
by the presence of cultured ladles. Hindu ladies were then, we 
presume, dressed after the Rajput fashion with ghagras, kackan- 
lis, petticoats, corsets and scarfs, 'with ” an innumer¬ 

able number of head-dresses.” Re-marria^e of Hindu widows 
•was the rulp and not the exception. ” Rise up, worrian,” says the 
Rig Veda to a widow-lady, ” thou art lying by the side of one 
whose life is gone; come to the world of the living,away from thy 
husband aitd become the wife of hhn who holds thy hand and he 
•willing to marry thee!” The very existence of the words Didhisu^ 
a man, that has married a widow, Parapurvat—^. woman that has 
taken a second husband, and Punarbharfa —a son of a woman by 
her* second husband,‘in Sanskrit, from ancient times, distinctly 
proves, as has^ beqn very forcibly pointed out by that illustrious 
Bengali scholar, Dn Rajeifdra Lalla Mitra, 'that re-marriage of 
Hindu widows, had the sanction both of hw and of custom in 
older tinaes. It is evident flien that in later times only this cruel 
apd injudicious restrjetion was'forced into ^‘Hi#idu Society. Poly¬ 
gamy also was not known in the early'part of the Vedie age, but 
in ^e latter part of it we find f>rinces ahd chfefs indulge in that 
fashionable vice of Oriental^ countries, and its evil effects on the 
domestic, economy of the Hindus Was, of course, inevitable) The 
inhuman practice of Sutieevfis also'not heal‘d of in Vedic times. 
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“ We have,” says Dr. Wilson, “ additional'and incontestable {uroof 
that the litg Veda does not authorise the practice of the burning 
of the widows.” It was only by altering the word ” Agri ” to 
“ Agnt that tlte brutal custom was introduced ,inbO' India by ativ 
unscrupulous and Unprincipled priesthood. “ This is,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller, ” perhaps, the most flagrant instance of what 
can be done by an unscrupulous 'and anprincipled priesthood. 
Here have thousands of lives been sacrificed and fanatical rebel- 
llbns have been threatened on the authority of a passage which, 
was mangled, mistranslated and misapplied.” The language of 
the learned doctor is, no doubt, strong, but it is by all means well- 
deserved. But it must be recorded to the glory of Hindu wives 
that they voluntarily faced the most horrible of deaths. Without 
questioning the validity of the authority, and without any fear of 
contradiction it may be asserted that suck exemplary wives are 
possible only among the Hindus. ” Such chaste wives,” says 
Plutarch, ” as are true lovers of their husbands, strive and contend 
with one another for the Are, and the rest sing forth for the 
happiness of her who having the victory, is burnt with her de¬ 
ceased husband.” Thcburning of a Sutee was a voluntary act of 
her ovviiself, and not an enforced one, as is generally believed. 
To obtain a place ii^ heaven the ultra-religious Hindu wife cheer¬ 
fully faced death. The practice wasi inhuman, and its prohibition 
has deservedly rendered the name of Lord William Bentinck 
ever-inemorable in the annals of India,' hut those who witnessed 
w’ith their own*eyes the burning of a Sutee, speak of its melancholy 
grandeur in unmeasured terms. ” May their souls rest in peace!” 


- AMRITA KRISHNA BASU.. 
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In his Note on Granite in the districts of Tavoy and Mergu?> 
Mr. Bose has described the petrography of tlvat rock as found in 
those districts. Mr. Bose says that tlie occurrence of this rock 
in the districts of Tavoy and Mergui has an economic iraportance 
owing to the usual restriction of tin-ore in its vicinity. 

Lastly, 1 will have to say something about the labours in the 
field of Zoology, of Baboo Ram Bramha Sfinyal, Superintendent of 
the Zoological Gardens, Calcutta. In the year 1892, the Zoological 
Society of London honored him by electing him as one of its 
Corresponding Members, in recognition of his efforts to promote 
the advancement of Zoological knowledge in jlndia. 

In the Resolution of the Government of Bengal on the 
Report of the Committee for the Management of the Zoological 
Gardens, Calcutta, for the year 1888-89, Sir Stcuart Bayley the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal suggested as followsAs the 
ZooIogical.Gardens have now been in existence for 13 years since 
(1875-76), it is presumable that many events have ‘taken place 
among the large numbej of anitnals, birds, &c., exhibited from 
time to time, which would be of interest to the Scientific world 
and to persons^ interested yi Zoology; also, that considerable 
experience must have been gained in the management of animals, 
birds,, &c., in*con^oement,«and their treatment in sickness, which 
would be of practical use to the managing hjpdies of other Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens and to individuals who have private collections. 
Sir Steuart Bayley is strongly of opinion^ that it is incumbent 
on all persons who keep animals in captivity to avoid, as far as 
possible, anything like cruelty (such as w£fnt of space, or air, 
proper food or cleanliness) in their treatment, and he recognises 
that the Zoological Gardens’* Managing Committee set an excel¬ 
lent example fn this report.. He would venture to suggest that 
the records of the Committee and the recoilections of their 
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able Superintendent, it would be posssible for tliem to produce 
a hand-book wbicb might be of great use to the numerous noble* 
and other persons who on a smaller scale keep collections of 
animals or birds in captivity.” 

Thereupon a.meeting of the Committee of !Rianagemeht was 
Convened on the 2nd April 1890, for the purpose of considering 
• the aforesaid suggestions; and, as the results of its deliberations, 
it recommended the appointment of a Sub-Committee for tlie 
purpose of giving effect to it. A Sub-Corftmittee was accordingly 
formed ; and, after mature consideration, it drew up a plan for 
writing the .suggested work. It is on the lines adopted by the 
Siih-Committee iliat Bahu Ram Bramha Sanyal,^ the able Super* 
intendent of the Gardens, prepared, under the direction of Mr. C. E. 
BuCkland, C.S., one of the Members of the Committee, his well 
known Hand-book on the Management of Animah in Captivity in 
Lower Bengal, published in 1892. For the purpose of writ¬ 
ing this work, Mr. Sanyal, as he informs us ih the preface, bad 
had to prosecute a good deal of original reseatch, in the .shape of 
examining the collections of the vertcbratsi in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, f^or the purpose of identifying the little-known forms* 
Tliis w’ork was very favorably noticed both by the European and4he 
the Indian press. Nature, the leading scientific nCw’spaper of 
Great Britain ancl Ireland reviewed it in the following flattering 
terms. “Considering the number of Zoological Gardens in 
Europe, and their long establishment, it is singular that it should 
have been 15 ft to the Superintendent of a Zoologidul Garden at 
Calcutta, and to a native of India withal, to produce the first 
practical hand-book on the management of animals in Captivity. 
The author, who, we believe, is one of the very few natives of 
British India that have exhibited any taste for natural his* 
tory, has been for some years Superintendent of the Zoological 
Gardens at Calcutta, ah excellent institution mainly kept up by 
the Government of Bengal, but uoder the control of a Committee 
of the subscribers. * It is certainly a work of considerable merit. 
It.is evident the author has kept a regular journal, .and has 
recorded liU experiences very minutely. On the whole, we must 
allow that this volume is .a rematkable production, considering 
the circumstances^nder.which it has been prepared, and that its 
author deserves great .credit for the pains bestowed on its com¬ 
position, and for mifch valuable information contained in it." 
This work was also very favorably receive by the Government of 
Bengal which expressed a hppe ‘that the Superintendent of the 
Gardens should be 'directed to continue his obserarations of scienU- 
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fic facts, and his notes on the^ habits of animals, which imust 
continually come to his notice.” 

dn 1894, the Honorary Committee for the Management of the 
Calcutta Zoological Gardens was requested by the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations of Bombay to depute some person to the latter city for 
the purpose of advising that body in regard to the alterations and 
improvements to be effected in the management of the Zoological 
collection in the Victoria Garden. The Committee accordingly 
deputed Mr. Ram Bramha Sanyal, C.M.Z.S., the able Superin¬ 
tendent of the Calcutta Garden, to proceed to Bombay. This he 
did dqring the month of March 1894, and after examining the 
Victoria Garden nnd considering in all their bearing the questions 
the various iinpovernents needed, drew up and published a 
valuable and interesting “ Memoyandutn on the proposed hnprove- 
ment of the Victoria-Gardens with a view to the formation of a 
Zoological Garden^ Mr. Sanyal's advice was so much appre¬ 
ciated by those, in charge of the collection at Bombay that they 
have since determined 011 sending Jehangir M. Doctor, a graduate 
of the Bombay Veterinary College, over to Calcutta, in order to 
have the advantage of practically studj^ing the management of 
animals as conducted at Alipur. 

Mr. Ram Bramha Sanyal’s original observations in the domain 
of Zoology are also embodied in llie following papers which 
were read before the Zoological Society of Loudon and published 
in its Proceedings :— t ^ 

I. Note on hybrid between the Semnopithecus phayrei, 
Blyth and S. Crist at us, 

(Proc. .ZooL Soc. of London for 1893, page 615.^ 
a. Notes on Cynogale Carnetk Gray. (Proc. Zool. Soc, of 
for 1895, pages £96-7.) 

3. On the moulting *of the Greater Bird of Paradise, with 
briff Notes upon its habits in captivity. 

(Proc..ZootlSoc. of London for 1895, pages 541-2.^ 

In his first note, Mr. S^nyal has described a hybrid monkey 
(and,‘at the same'time, exhibited to the meeting a water-color 
drawing of the mother, %nd of the baby monkey just as it 
was whqn it was two weeks old) born in the Calcutta Zoological 
Garden of a Pbayred and a Created* Slwnote. He says: 
” I am not aware whether cipsely Allied species of Semno- 
ptiheci have ever interbred any where. They are rather ex¬ 
clusive in their ideas in respect to matrimonial relationship. 
Any how, such an event has juft happened in this Garden. The 
l?^4yre’s Leaf Monkey Blyth) has given 
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birth to a young one—a lovely Ultle babe, of a delicate light orange 
color. As there has been no other male in the same cage-except the 
S. Cristatus, there is no doubt of the young one being a hybrid 
between these two species. These monkeys have been living 
together since 1880, and although they agreed very well, they 
.vi^ere never observed to be over friendly. Even now the male does 
not appear to take any interest in tlie offs'pring.” 

The acquisition by the Calcutta Zoological Garden of a speci¬ 
men of Cynogale Bennettit Gray, from Borneo enabled Mr. San- 
yal to have a water-colour sketch made of this rare Borneo Mam¬ 
mal while living in the Garden. Mr. Sanyal forwarded this 
drawing together with some notes about the external characteris¬ 
tics and habits of this animal in captivity to England where it was 
exhibited, and the notes read at a meeting held on the 20th of 
March 1894, of the Zoological Society of London. He says: On 
referring to the literature of the species, I find that the animal has 
been figured by S. Muller (Zool. Ind. Archlpel. Mamm. pi. XVII) 
under the name Potamophilus Barhatus, and by M. M. Eydoux 
and Souleyet (Voyage dela Bonite, Mamm. pi. VI.) But a com¬ 
parison of the present sketch with the figures given by the above- 
named authors will at once shew that their figures could not have 
been drawn from life, and that both are practically useless for the 
purpose of identific.ation.” * 

In his remarks on the moulting of the Greater Bird of Para¬ 
dise (Patadisea apoda), recorded iif the P. Z. S. of April 1887, 
(p. 392), Mr, Bartlett questions the acciirancy of the statement 
of Dr. Guillemard, made upon the authority of the inhabitants of 
Aru Islands, that the " Greater Bird of Paradise ” does, not wear its 
adult plunftge all the year, and that its beautiful plumes Vemain 
developed for not longer tharf two or three months. In his note 
on this subject, Mr, Sanyal confirms to a certain extent the truth 
of Dr. Guillemard’s statement and, says as. follojys :—“ I have had 
opportunities of observing the habits of two adult males of the 
Great Bird of Paradise for a sufficient length bf time to justify me 
in stating that, althopgh it is difficult to make the phenomenon fit 
in with our previous notion of the hw of moulting in birds, it is 
nevertheless the fact that my’observations regarding thb moulting^ 
pf this bird, extending over a period of four years, go to show 
that there is sonffe truth In Dr. JGuilleijtard’s statement, 

“In January 1891, the Zoological Garden, Calcutta, was fortu¬ 
nate in having presented to it a biale Paradise'd apodal from the 
Aru-Islands. It was then ’in perfect adult plumage. By the 
middle of February following, I noticed that the bird was ev^ery 
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now and then pecking at the leathers of its lower bfick, which wan 
much dishevelled. Suspecting something wrong, 1 consulted Mr. 
William Rutledge, an experienced dealer in live-stock at Calcutta, 
who had owned the bird for about two years previous to its acqui¬ 
sition by the Garden. He assured me that there was nothing 
wrong, but that the bird was beginning to moult. It went on 
throwing off its featherr slowly at first, but rapidly as the period 
of moult advanced, sc^that by the middle of May it had cast off 
all its beautiful side-plumes and tail-feathers, except the two 
central wire-like ones, which fell off later on. The short, close^ 
velvety feathers of the head, neck, and throat were the last to fall 
off by the end of July, and the first to re-appear a few days later. 
The bird did notj, however, assume its perfect plumage until about 
the middle of October With slight variations as to time, it has 
every year since its arrival in 1891, been observed to remain more 
or less in undress, as it were, during the unusually prolonged 
period of moulting. During the Current year it began throwing 
off its feathers early in February, and now (May 7 tli) not one of 
the long beautiful plumes is left. The two long wire-like central 
tail-feathers have not fallen, but one broken off at the middle. 

“ In January 1892, another male bird of the same species, but 
said to have been from the southern part q.f New Guinea (and 
possibly, therefore, referable, to P. papnensix)^ was acquired by 
purchase. It was slightly smaller and a liltle brighter in color 
than the Aru-Island bird. ,During the two years that it remained 
alive, its moulting habits were carefully observerf and found to 
vary somewhat from the other bird. Briefly speaking, it did not 
begin throwing off Its feathers until the summer was somewhat 
advanced,' and took less time to ‘complete its moult than the 
Aru-Island bird.” , 

It will thus be seen from the review which has been made 
aljpve, that Indian Scientists have made* some contributions, how¬ 
ever humble, tdWards the aflvancement of scientific knowledge. 
The beginning which has been made is indeetf^very small, but it be¬ 
tokens a future of great promise when natural and physical 
science, instead of being ^the intellectual* speciality of western 
civilization, will become tlie favourite pursuits of Indian youths. 
The work that has •already been donjfe in the field of scientific 
research by Indian Scientists is all the«rnore (Reserving of credit, 
considering that it has been done in the face of so many difficulties 
and drawbacks. It may be true tliat Indian youths may be en¬ 
couraged to betake themselves in larger nupbers to the prosecu- 
tdpn of origin'll research in tlie domains of the physical and the 
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natural sciences by the offering of rewards similar to the Elliott 
Prize or by the conferring of fellowships which may be instituted 
in connection with our University, Scientific Societies, Colleges 
and other bodies, and for the holding of which there should be 
the necessary condition that the holder will have to carry on 
.original u'ork in some branch of science and publish the results 
thereof in the shape of dissertations*. ’ 

But it is my firtn conviction that should more substantial re¬ 
wards than mere prizes and fellowships b« offered in the shape 
of appointments in those departments which are maintained by 
the Government chiefly for carrying on scientific reseaich, but 
which are unfortunately almost exclusively offic>^red by Europeans, 
Indian youths will be encouraged to betake ll'^mselves in larger 
numbers to these scientific pursuits. It goSs without saying that 
exclusive devotion to scientific study and the prosecution of ori¬ 
ginal researches in the field of science offer no openings to Indian 
youths, whereas these pursuits hold out in Europe avenues to 
employment in the public service and facilites for the earning o 
livelihood which do not exist here in India especially for the 
Indians. There are liberal endowments in almost ail the countries 
of Europe offering premia for the encouragement and promotion 
of higher work and*thought in the domain of the physical and the 
natural sciences, w;hereby persons*who have devoted themselves 
exclusively to the study of a particular branch of science are 
amply remunerated and thereby e-iabled to eke out their living 
comfortably. It will thus be seen that a specialist in science can 
carry on scientific investigations in Europe without fear of either 
starving himself or his family, but such is not the case in India 
especiallywvith the children of the soil. The people df India are, 
generally speaking, poor, and Jiave to earn their daily livelihood in 
competition with a 'people the wealtlfiest in the world whom des¬ 
tiny has also made the arbiters of their fortunes. Under these 
circumstances, if an Indian youth devotes himsetT to the study of 
science only, to the; exclusion of the opier bread an.d butter-twinning 
branches of learning, it is ten to one that be'wili have to starve for 
want of remuneration, nay, for w'an^ of the wherewithal to satisfy 
the cravings of his inner man, considering that there is,no avenue 
open to him for 8mploy/nent in those departments of the public 
service which are maii]ttdined by the Government, exclusively for 
the prosecution of scientific investigations and vvhich/ire therefore 
carefully kept as a close preserve for Eutope^ns and Eurasians. 
It will thus be seen .that the general poverty of the Indians is also 
to a great extent responsible for their disinclination for all higher 
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work and thoaglit fn the domains of the physical and the natural- 
sciences. 

It is no doubt true that within the last decnde or so the Gnv- 
erninent of this country has done much towards affording facilities 
for the imparting of scieniific education to Indian youths. It lias-, 
endowed a chair of Geology in connection with the professional 
staff of the Presidency (College, Calcutta, and funds have been* 
provided by it for developing the physical and the chemical labora¬ 
tories that exist in connection with that College. Wliat has already 
been done may be taken as an indication of a sincere desire on the 
■ part of the Government to do more in the near future for fostering 
scientiHe education in this country and for placing it on a sound 
and systematic basis. But in spite of what has been done, much 
more still remains to be done to bring scientific education, as it 
exists in this country, on a par with the lines on which it is im¬ 
parted in Europe. For instance, the only institution where Zoology 
and Botany, which are two of the principal branches of Natural 
Science, are regularly taught in the Bengal Presidency, is the 
Medical College of Calcutta. But even there too the teaching of 
these sciences is limited to just so much <ras is required for the 
professional purposes of the medical students and is not accom¬ 
panied by any laboratory work worth the name. Sliould the 
benign Government which |ways the destiny of the teeming 
millions of India see its way to endqw chairs for teaching Natural 
Science in all its branches in connection with .some of the leading 
educational iinstitutions of this Presidency, and thfow open the 
subordinate curatorships in the Museums and the Botanical Gardens 
and the sub-assistantships in the Geological Survey, not only in 
Bengal but 4 ;hroughout India, and afford other facilities for the 
study of science, and hold out other premia for encouraging the 
Indian youths to betake themselves in larger number to these 
pursuits, the Indians will ere long, like the modern Japanese, take 
a leading place ink the scientifio> world. 

« 

• SA{IAT QIIANDRA MITRA, M.A., B.L.. 
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THE OAWNPORE SUGAR WORKS. 

Some one who knew his fellow-creature well has remarked 
that the civilization of a people is in a direct ratio with their con-, 
sumption of sugar. Judged by this rough and ready standard, Bri. 
tish India cannot be held to lag far behind in the race. Her area 
under sugarcane has enormously increased during the last quarter 
of a century ; while the task of extracting the juice has been 
cheapened and simplified by, the introduction of the portable roller 
mills which she owes to the enterprize of Messrs. Burrows, Thomson 
and Mylne of Bihia, And the immense home production has not 
sensibly affected foreign imports. Almost every tropical country 
is laid under contributi®n. Mauritius, the Islands of the Spanish 
main. South America, even Germany with her crystals labouriou^Jy 
won from the ungrateful beet, compete to supply^^an ever-grow¬ 
ing demand. And yet it admits of po dispute^that the consump¬ 
tion of sugar would be still vaster but for thejsuspicion„with which 
orthodox Hindus regard the refined^ article. For most people 
know that the snowy colour so much admired in^fthe higher 
grades is the result of a process of filtrations througbj^layers of 
animal charcoal, made by calcining the bones of beasts both 
clean and unclean. The intrinsic value of the sugar uncertainly 
not improved by this treatment; on the contrary, there is reason to 
believe that a percentage of the saccharine strength is dissipated 
by ..the chemical changes'set up. But a deep-seated ^impulse of 
human nature leads u.s to regard outward appearances rather than 
es.sentials. Is there not a prejudice in favour of white bread, though 
it is admitted on alf sides that the favburite oolor i*s obtainejd only 
by eliminating the most nutritious elements of the grain ? In 
India, moreover, there are oth§r forced at work, such as are visible 
oij a great scale in ngo qther country of the world. Amongst them 
is the principle of paste, the loss of which is ten-fold more dreadful 
to a Hindu than physical death. ‘ It is an axiom in their religion 
tlM pollution may result from tnvbluntary contact with forbidden 
things. When Warren Hastings* factotum fell into the haiids of 
relentless foes who compelled him. to swallow a fewilrops pf what 
D 
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Europeans tern beef-tea,'* hit caste was ruined beyoAd redemp¬ 
tion. In vain did his powerful master implore a Sanhedrim of 
pandits to save the innocent victim from social death. They de¬ 
clared unanimously that no expiation would avail: and the 
wretched creature found refuge from disgrace in suicide. 

Now it is clear to anyone who comes much in contact with 
the people of Upper India that the ancient altars, whereon but a' 
few years back the hrec burned dimly, are now besieged by swell¬ 
ing crowds of votaries. This revival is due to a variety of causes 
which I may discuss in a separate article. Suffice it to say that the 
'movement is constantly gathering forces and that no statesman 
can fbrsee its end. Hence the prejudice against sugar refined by 
the charcoal process will probably increase as years roll on. In 
most countries the opportunity of catering for a population twice 
as large as that of Holy Russia would long since have been seized 
by capitalists. Here, in spite of the contagion of foreign enter¬ 
prise, it is only within the last few months that an attempt has 
been made to exploit this untrodden field. The Cawnpore 
Sugar Works, a Limited Company with a capital of six lakhs, large¬ 
ly held by Indians, is now engaged in turning out daily fifteen to 
twenty tons of refined sugar of absolute purity. Cawnpore has 
been selected as the sphere of its operation^ because it is the 
greatest railway centre in India, has an abundance of cheap 
labour, and is already-an important market for crude sugar. 

I took advantage lately of a few hours’ stay in that hive of 
indnstry to inspect the latest addition to its cluster *^of fa^ories, 
and I wiir state concisely what I saw there. 

Access to the works is gained by a jealously-guarded gate¬ 
way ; fpr sugar is a tempting commodity for pilferers, a^d, besides, 
there are trade secrets to be guarded. Crossing the yard, 1 en¬ 
tered a hail, 270 feet in length with a lofty Iron roof of fifty feet 
span, which is over-shadowed by the tallest chimney in Cawpore. 
^otn the door, One has a vidVr of the entire system of manu¬ 
facturing refined sugar from Ja^ery; for it Was a cardinal prtn- 
cijple with the ingenious designer of the works that the mechanism 
for each t^roeesa should follow die order of rtianufacture, and that 
the raw mpterial should be carried'from one stage to the next by 
medianical means. Thus there is none of tliedirt and confusion 
caused by the presence of hundreds of cooltps: and the eye 
ranges over a vista of hugd machines eacti busily but noiselessly 
working. On ^ right was i mountain of fcw9-maund bags 
of crude sugar or jaggery, the- pitixlttce of da^e plantations in the 
i^lftittof JessoreK ‘ The contentO resembled'stone in colour and 
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almdiit In eousistaniey, and conliei «ene cng^aged ^in af>littiag wUh 
m'alletft thd iilocks as tfbey ware tumed 6ut kA t^eilr bags, Tba 
air resoimded wkb thn bum of svabps and fiorneld wbioh clustered 
on the heaps of debrfa and cranked in thousahds on the floor. 
Curiously enough, ’they very rarely use the formidable weapons 
sheathed In their black and yellow polonaises { bat, whether this 
'forbearance is due to the fact that, theytare intoxicated by their 
luscious booty, or to an uneasy consciousness that they are intrud.- 
ers it is hard to say. The same spectacle is afforded on a smaller 
scale by confectioners’ shops in the hot weather: and it is worthy 
of examination by a Bengali Lubbock. 

I was rather puszled on learning that the raw material came 
from a distance of nine hundred miles : and repiarked that with 
such bulky stuff, the cost of transport must be nearly prohibitive. 

I was told, however, that the tendency to crystallixe was so strong 
in date sugar that it was really cheaper than cane juice produced 
nearer home. The jaggery thus broken by manual power is 
shovelled into a Breaker, which is a huge iron mill fitted with a 
double line of iron daws to seize the Intaps and triturate them to 
the consistency of coarse gravel. They are next lifted by a 
series of buckets, working on an endless chain, into the Blower, 
a sheet iron cylinder whose nomenclature is a survival ” from 
times when steam at high pressure used to be driven through the 
seething contents. They are now heated by pipes to a temperature 
of 170" and water and milk of lime ar,e added; the first to liquefy 
them^ the second to purify ai»d neutralize acidity, The produce of 
the blower, which has, by this time, assumed the consistency and 
appearance of treacle, is pumped by steam to a platform itnme> 
diately un^er the roof, whbre it enters a row of wats, and is 
allowed to setHe. Thence it passes by gravity into the clarifier^ 
a cistern heated by steam in order tOt* prevent crystals forming, 
where It is carefully skiihmed. The stuff ffows downi in the neat 
place, into the fitteiw-^^boxes fitted* with wbodeie frames covered 
on both sides ^ith coarse cloth which intercept all impurities and 
reduce the potential sugar to the thicicness of the golden syrup ’* 
of retail cdmmerce. 'At this point, in works of the ordinary type, 
the animal charcoal comes into playv ’ But at Gawnpore^ its use is 
unknown; and the visccm moss passes froip the filters Into,the 
Vacuum Pan. This is* an> enormous cylinder covered with a 
wooden jacket within which the *alir is* ea^austed by a powerful 
pump. The object at this sta^ is to boil the liquid at a low 
teitipeieture which if possible (inly in vj^ia*»-ki order to bfmten 
the deposit of crystals Then the lugheit qualtliei' ^ the feffner 
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come into play* He must not allow the contents the pun to 
boil after complete crystallisation has taken place; nor, on the 
other hand, must he withdraw them prematurely, and so fait to 
obtain a fair ratio of sugar. The test is effected by means of a 
long brass rod, which is thurst into the pan by a mechanism which 
prevents the entrance of air, and withdrawn with a sample of the 
boiling stuff. The latter es poured on a pane of glass, which, held 
up to the light, shows tiie minute crystals floating in a film of 
amber-coloured fluid. When the process of crystallization is 
adjudged to be complete the pan is emptied into the centrifugal 
machines. There are a double row of metal drums, set in a 
frame, which rotate at. a speed of twelve hundred revolutions 
per minute. Thesq drums are perforated wlih hundreds of iniuute 
holes, through which the liquid portion of the sugar is driven 
by the centrifugal force. This refuse is what is known in the 
trade as molasses, h name too often assigned in official reports to 
crude sugar. It is that portion of the date, cane or beet juice 
which has not the power of depositing crystals; and in some of our 
sugar colonies it has no commercial value and is allowed to run to 
waste. Not so in Cawnpore, where molasses is bought up to serve 
as a sweetener for the coarser grades of mithais, or for admixture 
with tobacco destined for the huqa. The crystals left in the 
vacuum-pan are carried by another endless lift into the Drier, a 
huge cylinder revolving horizontally at a slight 'inclination down, 
wards, studded within by flanges along which the grains pass to 
fall again and again in their progress on an inner tube heated by 
steam. Thus they lose all their moisture and fall in heaps, a light 
brown mass composed of crystals of uniform size and of chemical 
purity. , It ndw only remains to pack fhe manufactured sugar into 
two-maund bags, and store it in a^ vast godown pending sale. 
The hard times through which the consuming classes are passing 
may temporarily affect the demand for this ‘excellent produce, but 
if its'virtues are dtriy proclaimed to the Hindu world, there can be 
no doubt that it will .find universal appreciation. At present the 
company’s sugar is largely brought up by brokeVs who insist on 
supplying their own bags; and who dub it*by whatever name 
stands highest for the time in {he market. Now the old proverb 
“ good wine needs no bush ” certainly does .not apply in modern 
commerce. He who wishes to succeed must “ bpom ” his wares. 
The Company would be weiradvise’d if they inserted in every bag 
a certificate in seyeral languages, pigned by a Hindu of high caste ; 
and great repute, testifying to its purity. Thecontepts should be 
sec^r^d by a>leaden seal bearing the symbol of S^raswati, whjeh 
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iklAO' be stamped very legibly on #ach bag. Agents should 
be Appointed for the vend of this special product at all the great 
centres of population. With these precautions, the Cawnpore 
Sugar Works would^soon become a household word in millions of 
Hindu families : and its wares would be in equal request with all 
wbojvalue'purity in the great sweetener of their existence. 

» F. H. SKRINE. 
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TO MY DSARLY'BELOVJBL DAVaETEH, 

The writer ef a volume of Bengali verses entitled *‘Dhula Rashi ” 

(* a Heap of Dust*) 

Whien life was in its golden prime, 

And had not lost its charms-for me. 

How soul-entranced at evening time, 

Heard I sweet woodland melody I 

Now in the evening of my days, 

A little bird has come to bless 
My life, with murmur’d hymns of praise, 

And 89ngs so foil of pensiveness. 

You are the Httle bird, my child, 

And yours the small and dainty throat, 

That gently breathes the ’* wood-notes wild,” 

Which silver-sweet around me float. 

Your voice—the brook’s which trills along, 

Mid fern and flowers, and charms the ear. 

Or leaf-hid linnet’s under-song, 

Tho’ full, yet soft,—tho’ low, yet clear. 

To me sweet balm your ntellow strains. 

And this small book—a precious store : 

For me your “ heap ” no ” dust ” containk, 

But glist’ning grains of golden ore. , 

Or are they fragrant dust of flowers, 

The breezes kiss and waft away. 

Frail plaj^ings of the noon-tide hours. 

Whose perfome fades with fading day ? 

Oh I no, these flowers will never fade, 

.But in our hearts perennial bloom. 

The old, old house where you have played. 

Their magic dust will aye perfume. 

My fondest love, mjr purest prayer, , 

They are for you; may your fair brow. 

Ne’er durken frith the shade of care. 

But all your life be clear as now t 

Dear ^eakiing of m/cherish’d flock, 

No harm to you shall e’er betide, . 

For, in the shadow of The Rock, 

^ You *ve shelter found-—Ah,, there abide I 

And bU»sings yon shall gain unsought, * 

And ^fts to draw yon nearer Heaven; , 

—He giveth, and upbraiddth not,* 

He ne’er recalls what He has given.f 

. • O. C. DUTT. 


, * Swum, 1, e. t XI, 20. 
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WOUNDED SEAR. 

U is well kaown that bears are good climbers, and that they 
aiw in the habit of ascending trees after bees’ nests and jungle 
fruits. Thai they charge readily enough if encountered on foot is 
familiar to all sportsmen. The incident I ana about to relate of a 
hear changing up a tree at its adversary is, I think, uncommon, 
although I remember on a previous occasion seeing a urounded 
bear charge to the foot of the tree from which it was fired at, and 
rear itself up against a ladder on the top rung of which u-as seated 
Colonel Bowie. 

On May 17, 1890, I was beating a rocky hill in the Central 
Provinces, and posted in a Saj tree (the Black Eque) when a she.; 
bear galloped by at few yards’ distance. I shot her, and she 
rolled about on the ground after the «nanner. of bears, complain¬ 
ing bitterly. I fired 'the second barrel at her as she lay on her 
back, which appeared to act like , a ^nic, as she jumped up, 
charged straight at the tree, and at once began to climb it. So 
quickly did she come that although I never re-loaded quicker in 
my life, she reached my legs just as I got one barrel re-loaded^ 
She was on^he point of seizirfg my leg with her teeth wjien I 
fired and dropped her. My hat fell off in the scrimmage, and on 
reaching the ground she tore the inside-out. She then made of! 
at a slow walk; I re-loaded and hit her with both barrels, knock¬ 
ing her down once, and, though all'the sh6ts bet one she had 
received were well forward, she was still able Jto walk, and was 
finished by a shot from my companion. Captain ISurton, Royal 
Fusiliers, who was posted about 100 ||rards from me. This was 
a case which one occasionally meets with in sporting prints, 
appropriately headed ".Extraordinary Tenacity of Life in a Bear.” 
The shot in the trep I found had hit her inside the head of the 
humerus, breaking the scapula, and so close was she that the hair 
on her face and chest was singed with the flash, and the wads 
were driven into the wound, i ‘found them resting against the 
head of the humerus. The express bullet had split up on the 
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scapula, and only a small fragment had entered the cavity of the 
chest. My mala was tied on the lowest branch of the tree, and I 
was sitting 13 feet from the ground. The stem of the tree was 3 
feet 6 inches in circumference, two feet from the ground, or about 
14 inches in diameter. The bole of the tree was| perpendicular 
with only one small shoot at a distance of 5 feet from the ground. 
My legs hung down alongside the tree, so that my feet were at 
a height of ii feet 6* inches. The highest claw marks of the 
bear were 11 feet 6 inches high, alongside my right foot. The 
above details are given from actual measurement. 

In order to carry away with me an accurate record of the 
incident, I tied the defunct bear to the trec.^fand with the able 
assistance of CapCain Burton took a photograph. Although, of 
cnurse, the bear was dead, the picture gives a correct representa- 
tibn cif the tree. The bear, however, is too low, as herthigh- 
est claw marks were at the point my right foot touches. 

As I had other things to think of, I am not sure if I observed 
accurately the manner of climbing; but, she appeared to me to 
swarm up with her belly close to the tree and.her legs well round 
the bole. 

A man I had as a stop in a tree 100 yards off was loud in his 
lamentations, and was with difficulty convinced I was unhurt. 
He then somewhat inconaequently remarked j:hat I was his father 
and his mother. 


INVEJEtARITy. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 

• * » 

The day's work done, he hastens home 
With happy, eager air, 

For well he,knows, though small his house, 
Large is his welcome there. 

He sees the ready open door 

Where wife and children wait; 

He hears the high-pitched rapturous shout 
Of “ Father’s at the gate ! ” 

.Then little maids on either side 
Conduct him to his seat; 

One chubby urchin climbs behind, 

Another grasps his feet. 

With wifely thought the mother turns 
The supper to prepare; 

But first she stodps and smiling give.s 
The baby to his care. 

And as he stretches his tired limbs 
And feels her loving kiss, 

Thank God,” he breathes, “ for such a wife 
An^ such a home as fhis.” 

He may be poor as money founts. 

He may lack majiy a thing. 

Yet is he rich in heaYts and hon(\e. 

Where love has crowned him king. 

Oh! woman ! pause ere you despile 
The part God* gives you here; 

Think you ’tis but a trifling thing * 

A good man’s jifeto cheer ? 

As token of God’a h.\gh esteem 
Cbiild greater proof be given, 

Than that he sends you ihfaht .souls 
To train for earth and? heaven ? * 


FAYVETTE. 
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REVIEWS. 

Bigyan-b^dh is the title of a Science Primer which Rai Balra* 
dur Kanny Lall Dey, C.I.E., F.C.S., and Mr^T. N. Mufcharji, 
F.L.S., have jointly \yritten for the children of Bengal. This is the 
first book of its kind in Bengali, and we confess that we opened 
it with considerable*dis(rust, for up to this time all attempts to 
render the teachings of modern science in popular langu.ige have 
proved anything but satisfactory. We have seen several books 
on scientific subjects in Bengali, the unintelligibility of which only 
vied with the coarseness of their language. The greatest obstticle 
*in the way of such learned men, like the authors of the present 
Primer, writing elementary books for schools, is their unconscious 
inability to descend from their proud eminence, to bring them¬ 
selves to the level of young minds, and to accommodate their senti¬ 
ments and words to the nnc^jerstanding power of those they intend 
to teach. The result naturally proves disastrous, consisting of a 
formidable array of words^and phrases, bewildering young minds, 
creating in them a disgust for learning, and fill'ing them with a 
hopeless despair under the impression that acquirement of know¬ 
ledge is a task beyond the capacity of such as they are. 

^ With all this prejudice in our •mind, we opened the little book 
under review, expecting only a tedious hour to read over the 
pages, and ultimately the painful duty • oT denouncing another 
honest attempt to popularise modern Science in Bengal, notwith¬ 
standing the mde rdputatiorf of the two authors as original investi¬ 
gators in the doiyain of nature. But we have been agreeably 
disappointed; tlie 'very rirst page took us entirely by surprise, all 
the more sweet, because so unexpected. We read page after 
page with the greatest pleasure, qow and then only pausing to 
admire specially brilliant passage.s, in wliicb the authors have dis¬ 
played an unexampled ingenuity to difsclose tl\e most difficult scien¬ 
tific principles lying hidden under things daily seen and handled, 
and thus to bj-ing th.em withiq the comprehension of children who 
have just gone beyond*tbeir alphabet. That scientific principles, 
to express w^iich we have as yet hardly the necessary terms, could 
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be explained in such a simple way was beyond our expectation. 
But we do not know which to admire most ; the simplicity of the 
manner in which the ideas have been put or the purity and sweet¬ 
ness of the language. In fact, this little school-book has made us 
feel proud of our mother tongue, for we now know how in skill¬ 
ful hands even the simple colloqual Bengali, put in the form of 
book-language, can be rendered soft,.sweei and melodious. The 
mass of information, compressed in the seventeen lessons of the 
book, though easly intelligible to young children, will also, we have 
no doubt, be highly interesting and instructive to the grown-up 
educated men of the country. 

The only defect we can find in the book is the uncertainty in 
the mind of the authors with regard to the spelling of certain words, 
such as Goru '(co\x), which though derived “from Sanskrit Go is 
generally spelt in Bengali as Guru, the 0 being omitted. The 
authors have spelt it in both ways, which should not have been 
done.. Another word, Kdnth&l (jack-fruit) has also perplexed the 
authors. Strictly speaking, it should be Kdntdly i.e. thorny, 
but the current Bengali spelling is Kdnihdl. Here again the un¬ 
certainty of the authors has led them to sacrifice uniformity. 
Similarly with the words Ghait (a water-vessel) and Bati (a cup) ; 
the doubt in the mii\d of the authors being whether these words 
should be spelt with a long or short i. We think it would be 
more correc t to use t1ie long i. 

But leaving aside these trivial defects, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing this little Primer as a model text book for schools, 
surpassing by far every work of the kind that has yet been 
published in Bengal Dearth of good books has ever been the 
greatest difficulty which the Text Book Committee has*to contend 
with, and ifiis national reproac^j for Bengal can only be removed 
if men like the present authors corhe forward to supply the 
deficiency. The book is’neatly got up, for which credit is (jue 
to the Publisher—Messrs. G. N. Haidar & Co., 63^ College Street, 
Calcutta. Considerihg the size of ^the book qnd the paper 
used; the price is also small, being three anna's per copy. 

Mnnmayee or Sanskrit Asironomical Geography. By Rat Gohindh 
Mohun Biddya BihodBaridlit. Published at Kakina. Prints 
ed by Gopal Chundt^ Ghosal Hit theS^yotish Prakas Press, No. 
Sj Simla Street, Calcutta. 

• A 

We have before us a copy. ot the above. It is a neatly got up 
publication in Bengali, containing many original verses in Sans- 
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Ifrk, wjtfi thfsjr aqnotftiqns in the former langi/agc. /f gives its 
insight into the As^ropomical Geography of the world j|s h?d 
beep ip exjs^ppce in very ancient times in India. In many res- 
pecfs it coincides with thp opinions of Western Geographers and 
Astronomer^, aa for instanoe the shape and motion of the Earth, 
^ho Sun Jjpd the ^pon, sq that we may safely give up the erroneous 
notion thaf; the ancien^ flindus had hut been poorly in this depart- 
n»eut o| lfnow|edge- * It is the first pf its kind and commands wel¬ 
come deserved cordiality. Encouragement to labours of this 
nature is qnly what is desirable. 

A Critique of the Memorandum by Sir William Roberts, M.D., 
E,R-S,, as Medical Member of the late Royal Commission on 
Opium, Published from the office of the Medical Record, 
Dhurmtolla Street, Calcutta. 

This pamphlet urges arguments and reasonings against alt the 
points that go^ apparently in favour of the habit of opium>eating 
as laid down by Sir William Roberts, and clearly shows that it is 
an unfair indulgence to intoxicating tendencies that defends itself 
on plea of malaria, &c., and that it does more harm than good by 
leading our poor countrymen to unnecessary waste of money and 
anergy. 


The Record of Criminal Gase^, as between Europeans and Natives 
for the last hundred years. By Ram (jopal Sanyal. Printed 
by Sanyal Co., at the Bharata Mihir Press, 26, Scott’s 

Lane, Calcutta. 

• «• 

'This is a well got up volume, treating of easel as between 
Europeans and Natives of India, Commencing from the year 1807 
down to 1895. The preface to the first edition goes to show that the 
author was n<d actuated by.any other than phil.inthropic motives, 
for he wished to see that the administration of justice, specially 
in the moffusK, be* §0 mouhded as to,leave no«groiind for complaint 
against a Government that is indisputably the best this country 
has ever had. The book contains many extracts from the opinion 
of lhe ^ress in important cases. The/'e is an appendix at the end 
together, with the opinion of many higii officials, even including the 
Viceroy, aa to the,grounds of complaintst If instead of- creating bad 
blood, the pamphlet serves to ameliorate the condition that forms 
the subject of writing, the Mabofs of, the authur will be amply 
repaid, , * • 
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fuR Report gf fhe Progeedinge ef (tn Extraordinary Meeting 
of the Moslem fibrory Academvi held at the Calcutta Mad-- 
rassahi on the 30th Aprils i8g6, at 7-J0 p.m., in honour of the 
Memory of the late Hon'ble Prince Sir Jahan Kadar Mirza 
Mahomed Wahid AU Bahadur, K.C.l.E. Printed by Noni 
Gopal, Goswamiy at the Sen Presy 74, Dhurrumtollah Street. 


It was through the affectionate {interest of Mauivi A. F. M. 
Abdul Hafeez, and at hts ii^vitation thaf ^ very largely-attended 
meeting of the Academy was held at the Calcutta Madrassah; on 
Thursday, the 30th April, i8g6, at 7-30 P.M., to give expression 
to their heartfelt regret at the death of the Hon’ble Prince Sir 
Jahan Kadar Bahadur, ft was open tp the;, general public. 
Prince Mohamed Bukhtyar Shah of the House of Mysore was 
in the chair. He opened the proceedings with an address ex¬ 
pressing his feelings of sorroiv suitably to the occasion. He 
then read letters from many eminent personages who expressed 
their sympathy with the objects of the congregation. 

Mauivi A. F. M. Abdul'Hafeez, President of the Academy, in 
expressing his sincere sorrow at the irreparable loss sustained by 
the Mahomedan community, alluded to the many sterling qualities 
of the deceassd who was loved by all for his virtues, both private 
and public. Tl»e^ex-King of Oudh loved him much. The Presi¬ 
dent of the Academy then, proposed the first resolution which runs 
as follows :—“ That this meeting places on record its heartfelt 
sorrow for the loss sustained by the Mahomedan community in 
consequence of the death of the late Hosnfble Prince Sir Jahan 
Kadar Mllrza Mahomed Wahid Ali Bahadur, K.C.f.E.” Many dis¬ 
tinguished members of- our nobility and gentry subscribed their 


quota towards, the fund for'perpetuating his memory. 

d 


The Dieting of the Native Sick and Invalid. By Surg.-Lt’^Cal. 

R. L. DuHy M.D\, I.M.S. Printed by Kashi Nath Bkaita- 

cherjiy at the Bodhodby Preh, ChinsurafiC 

• * 

This small volume furnishes a somprehfinsive and useful infor¬ 
mation regarding tl^e treatment of some very frequent diseases that 
natives are liable to, aud suggests many salutary changes in tlie 
dietatics and the mode of evoking invalid foods. These, if put into 
practice, will be of immense service to our hospital patients as well 
as to those thaPare ti:>eated by.nativq doctors. It has been argued 
that had these advices been .followed from the beginning the 
Kabirajs and Homceopathists ^vduld not flourish 'as ts the case now- 
a-days. It is most.desirable that such amelioration in the mode of 
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treatment be eflfected and our countrymen, specially tho compara¬ 
tively poorer among them, may benefit thereby. 

Address on some Stepping Stones to success to Boys and Girls at 
the Calcutta Boy's School. By H. H Remfry, M.S.C.L, 
F.LL, arc. 

This pamphlet trea{,s of'many things that are important to 
boys and girls at school.' It lays down* the ways to success in life 
by.acquiring knowledge. It shows little boys how to notice, think, 
observe and train character. It also deals will) the environments 
that have a direct influence on their young minds. We accord a 
hearty welcome tO suchdittle books of utility as long as there are 
children to be brought up at our schools. 

A Narrative of the Tour in Upper India of His Highness Prince 
Martanda Varma of Travancore. Printed at the Education 
Society's Steam Press, Madras. • 

This is a well got up neat volume containing an account of 
the tour of the above Prince in Northern India, extending over a 
period of five rnonths, from i8th November, 1894. Its language 
is easy and flowing so that it may form the stu|ly of all classes of 
the Indian community who aye acquainted with English. The 
narrative gives an interesting account of the* roads and convey¬ 
ances, the shrines and templps, and the palaces and gardens of 
Indian Rajahs and Chiefs. It thus serves the purpose of a ready 
guide to tourists and pilgrims. The vividly graphic description 
of the many interesting features of the land, the scenes and sights 
of Upper India, the many admirable w'orks of art, together with 
an account of many annecdotes relating to sacred temples forms a 
taking study to the general public and leaves a lasting impression 
on the reader. The rare collection of jewels and other curiosities 
in th*e Palaces of*Princ'es although grown comparatively poorer 
will at once give the fe'ader an idea of the wealth of the country 
in former ages. * The* volume although of small proportions will 
remain an interesting token of the extensivd tour performed by 
His Highness the First Prince* of Trayaneore. 
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ARYAN CIVILISATION IN INDIA. 


u. 

The Hindu Aryan's started many a useful art and industry 
before their colonisation in the Punjab, apme of which no doubt 
were still in th^’r infancy. Among others we should take partir 
cular note of the cotton industry which was known to them froip 
a very remote antiquity, and deft female fingers wove the warf 
and the woof from olden times. ’Even to the rich it was a*leisure> 
hour occupatitfh, and the present writer was agreeably surprised 
when an elderly Iady>relation of his assured him that her mother' 
in-law had a silver charka, which was preserved in the family as, 
a relic of the good old days. “ The Ubours ot the'lndian looms 
have been universally celebrated, silk has been* fabricated ira- 
memoriajly by them.” * Besides weaving, bleaching, knitting and 


calico-printing which, forms an important section of the cotton 
industry, were also known to them, from a’ very remote age. , But 


who can tell what irony j)f, fate had shifted this .most important 
industry from the shores of the,ganges to those of the Thames, and 
had forced the nation who fibt taught to the world the economy 
and use of cotton, and who alone were gorgeously dresspd with sill 
and linen of their own make when tjitf rest of the wotfd Werti i 
naked or only partially covered their backs with skl^'ol 
'‘t barks of trees, to look to Lancashire to 
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H4ve w« yet to see a more bitter instance of the freak 
att^ frailty of fortune! Have we no eyes to see that our own 
weavers are crying hoarse for a mere crust of bread, and are 
dying by thousands at the first cry of scarcity (as the famine 
reports distinctly prove) while Lancashire weavers are fatten¬ 
ing out of all proportions .with our national wealth? The. 
evil does not rest here? Who does not know that the Lancashire 
voters have the upper hand in handling the Indian finance, and 
of setting the screw of the legislative anvil in such a fashion 
as w'ill manufacture laws that will serve their interest most? 
And who knonts how far will the evil proceed yet? Does it 
not therefore behove every sincere w'ell-wisher of his country 
to do his best to rbvive the cotton industry and strike the axe 
at the very root of Lancashire interest before it assumes a still 
more monstrous shape ? 

The ancient Hindus also had a commercial interest with 
many foreign nations and countries, and they used to send out 
their sea-going vessels to various ports. This may perhaps 
sound astounding to many of our readers but it is a stern fact 
all the same. The following prayer to Varuna —the sea-god, in 
the Rig Veda itself, for the protection of^ their .^hips, is the 
strongest proof to confirm oivr assertion. 

' c'f’Ti c^it^flsrn 

I* 

The dellveran^'e of Bhujaya from ship-wreck, when the vessel 
on board of which he was a passenger was about to founder, is also 
fullyrflescnbed in the pages of the Rig Veda. The Hindus also 
looked to the Asvini brothers for the protection oh their ships, 
as did the Greeks. t 

• '* S^fe copes the ship to haven, 

Through billows and through gales; 

If ortce the gi'eat twin brothers,^ 

Sit shining on the sales.*' 

Th^ ancient Hindus alSo understood the finality of a contract, 
and no sale coul^ be altered after, it w|s once completed. 
We quote below the original text,>s‘inculcated in the Rtg 
Veda* " One sells a large quantity for‘a sra’all price, and then 
goep to; the. purchaser and den^ the sale and asks for a higher 
^noe. . Sut he cannot t^ceed the price once fixed on the plna 
, has •giyen a , iaJr^ quantity, whether the price wa* 
gl^aa^ o/ Inadequate the price fixed at the time of sale must 
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hold good.” This was of course possible only after an ex> 
perience of extensive and long-standing commerce. Even Eng¬ 
land Jierself—the present queen of the commercial world, did 
not fully recognise it, at least with regard to maritime contracts, 

• till the reign of Charles I. 

From the earliest dawn of Aryan life;* they looked upon culti¬ 
vation as their chief resource of livelihood*, and horses instead of 
bullocks, were then yoked to the plough. Some scholars are of 
opinion that the word Arya was derived from Karsan —cultivation. 
Others more reasonably hold that they used the term Arya — 
sresta —superior, to distinguish themselves frtjm th4 aborigines. But 
irrespective of their other phases of civilisaftion, the Aryans 
were tillers of land and not nomads like the aboriginal tribes. The 
latter we think is a more rational and correct view of the ques¬ 
tion, and it fully corresponds with the later use of the term. 

“ O ye AsvinU," says the litg Veda, “.you have displayed your 
glory by teaching the Arya to cultivate with the plough and to sow 
the corn, and by giving them rains for (the production of) his food, 
and by destroying the Dasya by your thunderbolt.'* The Vedte 
Hindus had their slaughter-houses, where they slaughtered kine, 
buffalo, sheep, goab^ swine, and horse, though the paraphernalia 
of the Asvamedhayajna had not yet come into existence. It was 
the custom then to kill a kine each time a guest —athithi came 
to a house, aqd hence a guest was otherwise called by the^nick- 
name of a cow-killer. It seems apparent therefore that it was more 
on economic, rather than on religious grounds, that beef-eating 
was prohibited in later times. They then had their dishes made 
of ham, b^f, kid, mutton, fowl and games, and they washed 
their dinner with home-brewed ale, moi^e after the fashion of thb' 
European nations. No hard and fast caste-rules were yet enforced 
into the Hindu Society; even trade-caste^ were^not yet form^ed, 
and the entire Hindu community was but one people—the Aryas, 
as distinguished from the non-Aryan%. “ If Plien/’ says Profes¬ 
sor Max Muller, “ with all the documents before us we dsk the 
question, does caste as we find it in,Manu and at the present 
time, form one of the most ancient religious teachings of tlw; Vedas ? 
We can answer it tvitfa a decided no.” One*of the Vedic Rishif 
himself rather patheticaU/exclaiqted “ I am a composer of hymrfs, 
my father is a physician, and my mofjher a grinder of corn on stouea.'*' . 
We find mention both of burial and crematilon in»the 
aad it was perhaps on. sanitary* grounds that tbe furipdr ; 
jyas afterwards discontinued. The geograp^ic^'lfi^fis'^ , 

the Vidic poets were CQ,nfined by the snowy 
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tfab liidos and thti rang« of Sulivan mountainii on l^e weat, 
the Itidtts ot the sea on the eodth and the valley of the Ganges and 
Jfiinna on the east. ' JJeyond this, the world though open> waft 
not known to tfaem. Thl» of course comprises a vast tract of 
country covered by three of the most important river systems, 
those flowing to the Indffs »from the north-west and the north-east, 
and the distant Ganges'and Jumna with their tributaries. 

It must be recorded to the credit of the primitive Indians that 
they fought tooth and nail before they parted even with an inch of 
their land with the tenacity peculiar to all aboriginal tribes, and the 
black Indians watched "every opportunity to harass their unwel¬ 
come Conquerors with constant petty squables, and at times with 
actual war, and it was'only by incessant fighting that the Aryan 
colonists had to extend their territory and maintain their posses¬ 
sions. But ultimately they had to yield, though with very great 
reluctance and chagrin, before'the organised soldiery of the Aryan 
settlers, who frightened the poor Indians out of their wit’s end with 
war-horses, in the same way as the Spaniards frightened the Red 
Indiahs of America. We quote below a few passages to show with 
what raptures the colonists praised their war-horses. 

«As people shout and raise a cry after* a thief who has 
purloined a garment even so the enemies yell and shout at the 
ught of Dadhikarana (name of a war-horse). 

All birds make a noise at the sight of the hawk op its descent, 
even so th^ enemeis yell and shout at the sight of Dadhikarana 
carrying in quest of plunder of food and cattle.” 

It is evident from the above that the Aryan soldier greatly 
Valued* his war-horse. '*When the battle is high,”^ continues 
the Rig Veda, “ and the warrior, marches in his armour, he 
a'ppears like the cloud! Warrior, let not thy* person be pierced; 
bg v^ictorious; let thy armour protect you. The expert charioteer 
stands on his chariot and drives his horses wheresoever he will. 
Tlie‘ rdns restrains the hqfses from behind.’,’ The above lines 
positively assert that the ancient Hindus had their armours, 
wair-hprses and war-chariot%; besides mailed soldiers, swords, 
•pears, shafts, bows^ arrows, quivers,* and many other implements 
of war. ” Drums,” •says Mr. Dutt, “.‘assembled men in battle, 


banners led them on in cojnpact. masseli,« and *tbe use of war- 
hbrses and dbtarktta ivas weU-Jenown. Tame elepiiauts were in 


too/’ They also I^d their* forts, stone mansions, 

'^iifhh>thouBaad pUlftrs ^Msiid Stone *built towns. They had their 
end caf^nters, g(4d ^nd silversmiths, 4in and copper- 

vatltnis hinds, utensils of 
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different metals, gold coins, gold and silver ornaments set with 
precious stones, and various other attkdes both useful «nd 
ornamental. Among others we find frequent mention of the 
following domestic animals in the Rig V€da ; elephantS) horses, 

• buffaloes, bullocks and cows, sheeps, goats and dogs. 

A thousand years at ^least before the composition of the 
•Rig Veda^ the Hindus made a considerable progress in the 
field of science. Professors Cassini, fiailly and Playfair hold 
that the Hindus directed their attention to the study of the 
planetary world at least three thousand years before the dawn 
of the Christian era. The position of the ^solsticial points must 
have been observed and determined at leant a considerable 
time before the days of the Rig Veda, dt else .how could an 
entire book of calender be appended to it ? Even such a stre¬ 
nuous opponent to the claims of the Hindus as Mr. Bentley could 
not but admit in his work “ On the Antiquity (rf the Hindu 
Astronomy ” that their division of the ecleptic into thiity-seven 
lunar mansions was made in 1442 B.C. But Mr. Elphinstone, 
without relying on hil authority, would £arry us back a century 
earlier—two centuries before the first mention of astronomy 4ft 
Greece. The dechnal scale of notation which is now adopted 
by all the civilised nations of the world, was an invention of 
the Hindus, so " it would be difficult to deny them the highest 
place in the gcale of algebraical eminence, for there is uaques- 
tionabiy nothing in the whole range of mathematical soence 
that combines elegance with utility to a greater extent than 
the decimal notations.” We are,” says a writer in the Calcutta 
Review, “Jndebted to the l4iudus for our iiiuraerals." Tq what 
extent the invention of the^uumerals had fecilitated the pro*.' 
gress of science is* best expressed “in the following lines of 
Humboldt. ” The simultaneous diffusion of the knowledge of 
the science of numbers and numerical symbol# with value by. 
position have varipusly but powerfully favoured thd advance erf 
the.mathematical portion of the natural science, aiud feciittated 
access to the more *abtruse department of Astronomy, Optics,, 
Physical Science, Geography and .the Theories of JEjieat And- 
Magnetism, which vfithout'^uch aids, would have netoaioed .un4<l*. : 
veloped.” Geomatry w'as first invented by the . 

These are the main features of Hindu mviltserfion and cuituni: 
that can be cuililed from the ipages ^ the - . . 

Rig Veda consists of ten ; or ]Bk^ 

ijoso hymns and'Over ten thonsand 

Natute-gods; they arecharssoteris^ < 
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fervour, and sincerity of devotion. Of these ten Mandals, the first 
and the last are generally considered to be the compositions of 
v^lous authors. The last Afandal is a combination of sublime and 
ridiculous—high development of ideas and mature speculations 
of metaphysics on^ the one hand, and grosser superstitions on > 
the other; many of the modern scholars therefore believe that* 
the tenth Mandal is o«ily a later addition. There is not the least 
doubt that a good deal of interpolation must have entered in 
it. As regards the authorship of the other eight Mandals^ the 
second is ascribed to Gritsamada, of the house of Bhrigu ; the 
third to VisvaAtitra ]• ihe {omi\\ io Bamadeva\ iht io Atri', 
the sixth to Vargdwaj) the seventh to Vasisia; the eighth to 
Kanva; and the nirtth to Angiras. In the latter part of the 
Vedic age, it is easy to notice a growing tendency towards the 
pomposity of ceremonies and the formation of a professional clergy. 
Hitherto, as we have already noticed, the paUr familias himself 
performed the domestic service, and the mater familias helped 
him in the performance of the sart>e. It was only when princes 
and chiefs performed a sacrifice or a ceremony on a very large 
scale that were invited to perform the same. The grand'' 

and sublime conception of a Universal Creator from His works of 
creation sadly contrasts with the neucleus of caste and priest* 
hood—^which were destined to engulf the whole nation into a dark 
abyss.^ • 

To ascertain with accuracy the exact dates of the composition 
of the several Mandals of the Rig Veda, as well as the date of 
their compilation, after the lapse of thousands of years, is alto¬ 
gether, a hopeless task. That the completion of ^le several 
Mandals of this venerable volume .must have seen several centu¬ 
ries is evident from the picture of the differeift phases of develop¬ 
ment of the Hindu civilisation which they portray. The history 
it narrates most* likefy covers a period of between five to six 
hundred years. ^ In literary excellence, simp]ici|y and faithfulness 
of narration, manliness of expression, and loftiness of conceptions, 
there is not another volunije in the whole range of human litera¬ 
ture, reiigjious or secular. It is undoubtedly a vast treasure of 
viUAom and leammgf a.nd Krishnady^axana Vysa has no doubt 
rendered a lasting service the world ,at large, and specially 
to the' Hindu Aryans, by* reducing the various books to number 
and order. Deydfvedly that m'aele of Sanskrit iiterature-*rSir 
i'l^Uiam . Jones, has paid' the following tribute^to the memory of 
lipi Venerable ^volume* '"d ean venture to say without wishing 
leaf from tbe neyer 'fading lautels of our immortal 
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Newton, that the whole of his theology and part of his philosophy 
may be found in the Vedas. 

There are three other Vedas besides the Rik^ and they 
are the Sama, the Ka/«r, and the Atharva ; but neither of them 
can approach its pi^decessor either in literary excellence, child>like 
•^simplicity, warmth of fervour, or sublimity of conception. They 
all breathe a spirit of sectarianism* and their chief aim was to 
propagate meaningless rites and pompous rf:eremonies—that cast 
a shadow on the high ideal inculcated by the Kig Veda. And to 
perform the various rites and cremonies with pecision naturally 
necessitated the formation of a professional clergy and thus 
one evil beget another. First in their order, came .the Sama Veda, 
then Yajur followed suit. Different classes, of priests were 
now formed to perform particular portions»of a ceremony with 
accuracy and exactitude. Of these, the Adhvarya class of priests 
performed all thd material portions of a sacrifice. To begin with, 
he had to measure the land for the altar and erect the same accord¬ 
ing to the prescribed rules; 1^ had then to light the sacriScial fire, 
fetch the wood, water, flowefs and the grass; and lastly to immo¬ 
late the sacrificial animal. He had therefore to undergo a special 
training and master all the different formulas and proceediy^gs 
connected with the .many sacrifices and ceremonies. The Udgatri 
had a much easier task assigned to him. His portion was only to 
sing a few hymns set to tune, on particular occasions. The Hotri 
also had only to recite a few hymns M appointed times and this 
finished his work. The Brahmana was the master of the ceremony. 
His office was not only to superintend the entire performance of a 
sacrifice or a ceremony, but also to decide on the spot all disputes 
that may ^rise regarding their modus operandi, and cite authorities 
to support him. He had al^o to rectify the errors and omis¬ 
sion of all the different classes of priests who were called to 
perform a sacrifice or a‘ ceremony. It was therefore imperative 
on him " to be quite up to the ma'rk” on all the minute details 
of the formulas of all the sacrifices and cereiqonies that were then 
in vogue. 

The major portion of the Sama Veda is only a selection of 
hymns from the Rti set to tune, 'this idea was first suggested 
in the mind of Diu Stevenson, but Dr. B^,nfier got all the credit 
for authoritatively assarting this fact A portion of the Sdi^, 
Veda was Also composed in prose, and this, according ^ Dir* 
Roth, was the first prosaic composition* of the Jlindtt. 4iirj/>ans» 
Nothing has as yf;t.,been asceitained #8 to.Ihe a^^^and 
ef the Sama Veda ; but. it may be saleiy 
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production of the latter part of the Vedic age, when pompous 
rites and ceremonies were newly introduced and professional clergy 
became a matter of necessity. The enormity of the sacrifices 
and ceremonies created a demand for another Vmia and the Yafu 
came next in the order of ohronulogy. It is divided into two 
parts—the Black Yajn and the White Yaju. The former is also 
called Taittireya l^ankikt, perhaps from the name of its author 
or compiler. The latterns similarly cahed Vajaseni Sanhita, from 
the name of its author Yajnmaikya Vajaseni, When cast-iron 
rules and regulations were framed for the observance of each 
sacrifice and ceremony, and when the omission even of an insigni¬ 
ficant item of ,any»«one of them was considered a grave error, if not 
a grave offence, wlven these formed subjects for animated discus¬ 
sions both with the princes and the people, and when the dogmatic 
explanations of these meaningless formulas falki^ to satisfy the 
more intelligent and educated portion of the orommunity, that 
the royal chaplain of the court of Vidckas — Yajnavalkya, issued 
out a second volume of the Yajur Yada^ which he thought would 
be. more acceptable to the people thajg the Black Yajur^ and he 
advisedly named it the White Yajur Veda. I*t would be superfluous 
to add that Yajnavalkya cast his White Yaju in quite a different 
mould. The great scholastic reputation of »the author very 
n&turally created great hopes int the mind ‘of the reading public, 
and they believed that he will at least partially succeed to present 
some reasonable elucidation 0|f the crude and unintelligible mass 
contained in the Black Yajur Veda, so they eagerly welcomed the 
new volume. But a critical examination of it soon pointed out 
that the fast-growing spirkual development of the Aryan mind 
require something higher and nobler- than even the White ^aju, so 
they rejected it, as inadequate to meet their wants. The authorship 
of whole of the White Yajur Veda is ascribed to Yajnavalkya^ 
though he himself dees not claim more than eighteen chapters as 
his pftbduction. evident tfierefore that Yajnavalkya com¬ 

plete his work in eighteen chapters, and the remaining twenty 
chapters were afterwards added* to it by interested parties. That 
thirte^ chaptm'S wore so rs at once clear from its very name—• 
^irsuppliment. Tbo remaining seven chapters also do 
not fo any way correspond with the dictum dhd style of the 
ve&er«^le MgO. It< is, superfluous to add*t,hat Yajur Veda U 
morofafl the pesrlbrmance of rites and sacrifices 

lie-of the: ¥edas. It iS: not only- the 

tlhp^teivce.froni'a literary-pohit 
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of view. Critically speaking it has no claim to take a place in 
the ca-tegory of the Vedic literature. .It is a much later production, 
and most probably it was at the zenith of the priestly supremacy 
that Atkarva was classed in the rank of Vedic literature. Its apolo¬ 
gists had to put forth special pleadings to push it there. The 
Hindus themselves did not recognise it as a Veda for a considerable 
length o1 time^ and their *{^ncient classical works speak of three 
Vedas only. The Chandagya Upanishada calls the Atharva as mere 
Itihasa —history; and expunges it from the list ‘of the revealed 
literature. The Gopatha Brahmana —itself a much later work, 
very strongly pleads for the necessity’ of a fourth Veda^ and 
recommends that Atharva may be taken as such. And in doing 
so the author puts forward a mass of illogical and irrelevant 
arguments in support of his queer reasoning. It is evident 
therefore that A xsif^^va had to wait long before it could enter into 
the arena of the v edic literature. Our only excuse in classing 
it* with the Vedic literature is, that we do not wish to dis¬ 
turb the time-honoured arrangement. The main feature of its 
contents is, formulas tp secure protection for men against divine 
wrath, ravages of disease, attacks of ferocious beasts, curs^fes 
of enemies, and what not ? It talks, besides, of .a number of 
imps and hobgot)lins,” and the .^form of prayer to appease 
them from doing nnischief. It is in fact a panacea for all 
evils to W'hich flesh is heir to! It also contains incantations 
for long life and prosperity; and Dr. Weber very judiciously 
relnarks that similar hymns may also be noticed in the tenth book 
of the Rig Vedaf but the difference lies in the fact that they are 
“ current coin ” with the Atharva, whereas they are only so many 
interpolatfons in the other. Priestly supremacy fanned by, evil- 
wind dragged the mighty Aryan people from their high pedastal 
and merged them into the quagmire of superstition. And were it 
not for a few psychological speculations aboTit a Universal Creator, 
Atharvb covXdi not rank even with the Sama aqd the Yajur Vedas. 

.From the four Vedas are also"* derived four Upavediis, and 
they are the Ayu, Dkanu, Gandharva and the Sthapathya. The 
first of these explains the nature 4 nd symptoms of the many 
disorders to whicl^ flesh* is heir to, and ^prescribes drugs for 
their treatment. ^The 'next deals with the art of war, and the 
manufacture and iise of various* sorts*of arms and itnplements, 
which the Hindus invented and* used. The thjrd defines th* 
different notations of music, ^dd determines rules for its com¬ 
position and practice. Hindu musiq,” .s^yf .DV. 
highly original and interesting from a scientific point ol vie^.” 

B 
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And he further asserts that their seven notes passed through the 
Persians to Arabia and thence were introduced to European the 
seventeenth century A.D.” The last draws our attention to the 
use of the sixty-four nwhanical arts which the. Hindus in¬ 
vented at that remote age for the convenience and comfort 
of life. f ^ 

The earliest writer on the science* of medicine whose work 

has come down to us was Charaka —the Father of Hindu Medicine. 

* 

His work is still held in the highest esteem *by the medical 
profession. His worthy disciple and successor Susruta, had 
also left a valuable; treaHse on the subject. The new feature of 
the latter work is, that it also deals with the science and art of 
surgery, and this is the fir-^t surgical work of the Hindus that 
has come down to us. He speaks of one hundred and twenty- 
seven varieties of surgical instruments which the Hindu sur¬ 
geons used in their practice. We find they successfully operated 
stones and cataracts and extracted the foetus from the womb. 
We have no materials at our command to ascertain their precise 
age. jBut Dr. Royle, in his valuable work *“011 the Antiquity of 
the Hindu Materia Medica,” assures us that a learned com¬ 
mentary on Dr. Susruta's work appeared in the thirteenth century 
B.C. We particularly notice one fact that Hindu physicians 
used cinnamon, nutmeg, cardamom, and such othei spires in 
compounding their drugs, hlow these spices grow only in Java, 
Borneo, Malaca and the group of islands in the Itidian Ocean, 
And no other nation was then so far advanced either in comme-ce 
or in culture as to ship them to India ? How did then the Hindu 
physicians feot these spices? Does liot this one fact conclusively 
prove that Hindu merchants themselves vi‘.it- d these Sslands in 
their own ships and brought these drugs along with other articles 
of merchandise? , “The Hindus,” says Dr. Hunter, ” taught much 
to tite Greeks on 'medicine. Afab svstem of medicine was based ort 
translations from Sanskrit; and European medicine up" to the 
seventeenth century rested entirely on Arab medicine.” We-find 
also that both Charaka and Snsruta as freely prescribed to their 
patients beeftea and chicken' brotli as European physicians do 
at present. It is certain then that thtfse .w«iie not yet classed 
among the forbidden food. There is a special chapler in Susruta's 
work dealing with meat as‘an arficle of human food, and' direc¬ 
tions for using them in particular seasons of the year; and this 
renowned Hindu physician recommends anicnal food for five out of 
ttte si* Seasons to which the Hindus divide the year; and he 
beef aa<l fowl «• the best of meat*. 
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Some scholars are apt to assign all the works from Samit 
Veda downwards to the Epic Age, ana aJIots JRig Veda alone to 
the Vedic Age. But we do not see any justification for such an 
allotment. Hav.e we not seen Yajnavalkya, the royal chaplain 
to the king of the VideAas, composing thib’WAiie Yajur Veda At iho 
very dawn of the Epte Age ? And does it require much stress of 
imagination to realise that a lon|; tim& must have elapsed after 
the composition of the Black Yajur Veda heiore the necessity for 
the White one could be felt? And can there be any shadow of a 
doubt that a long time must have intervened between the com¬ 
position of the Sama and Yajur Vedas? Do not the state of 
society as portrayed in the different voluiftes clearly indicate such 
a conclusion? And would it not be more safe?therefore to assign 
to the Sama and the Black Yajur Vedas at least the Vedic, instead 
of the Epic Agel Then again we find that a commentary on Dr. 
Susruta's work appeared in the thirteenth century B'.C., the 
original work must therefore have appeared sometime before 
this ; unless it can be proved by stubborn facts that liCe the late 
Director of Public Instruction, N.-W. P., Dr Susruta also wrote 
the original woik and the commentary at one and the same time. 
But even then we must .pause, for the commentary W'as the worV 
of another physidan, who Was not vested with that e^ctraordinary 
power by virtue of, his office, to co^rtpel every poor schoolboy to 
buy both the text and the commentary. Why then should he be 
in a hurry to write out the coirihr>entary in such hot haste? 
Besides we must take note of another fact that in pre-University 
days ‘commentaries as a rule never followed the original work 
like a man and his shadow, .but always appeared a loiig time after 
it. The»i again Susruta was the disciple of- Charaka, andean we 
not take it for granted that a good many yetys must have elapsed 
after the writing of the teacher before the pupil took up his 
pen ? Would it not be more saf§ therefore to ji^lace Charaka and 
Susrjda to the Vedtc, instead of to the Epic Age. We at least are 

inclined to take this rational view. » • • 

• • 
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THE BEGUMS OF OUDE. 

BOOR V. 

Hazarat M’aiial,. The last of the Begums and, the 
« Rebellion in Oude. 

After the native rule in Oude ceased to exist, ail the evils 
and misfortunes, inseparably attached to the introduction of a 
foreigft administration, fell heavily on a people already distracted 
with the logs of their national hidependence. “ With the ordinary 
egotism of the English,’’ remarks the great historian of the Sepoy 
War, “blinded by our national self-love, we had looked upon the 
seizure of Oude as a grand deliverance of the people.” But alas! 
to what extent the people welcomed the foreign I'egime, was 
attested ere long by their general rising ‘agaiust it. To the 
great misfortune of England,'when the presence of a Chief Officer, 
of profound experience and sympathetic and generous turn of 
mind, well calculated to look with favor on native wants and 
aspirations, would have been of utmost importance to redeem the 
folly of annexation, Outram’s failing health incapacitated him for 
the superintendence of the administration. The revolution w'hich 
he had been instructed to accomplish, pained his vbroad and 
catholic heart. “ It was a, work thht sickened him ; for although 
he believed that it was the duty of the paramount state to rescue 
Oude from the «^archy by which it had so long been rent, he was 
one whose political predilections were in favor of the maintenance 
of the Native States, and he knew that much wrong had 
been done to the Princes and Chiefs of India under the plea of 
promoting the interests of the people.” Sir Kaye's History of 
the Sep<^ War, Vol. i, p. jpd. 

The Chief Commissioner elected in His *place, Mr. Coverley 
Jackson of the Civil Seryice with, his ‘subordinates Mr. Martin 
Gubbins and Mr. Ommaney both of the Bengal Service—holding 
-respectively thfc situations of the.Finantial and Judicial Commis¬ 
sioners. Insteed of devoting their untiring energies for mitigating 
the distress, and wants of the nobles, chiefs and the people, they 
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" frittered away their energies in unseemly personal contentions 
with each other. Either sympathetic faculty was wholly absent 
from their breasts, or ’they wilfully refused to see what they 
knew to exist.” Ibid, Vol. in, p. 418. The mighty evils which 
resulted from this fatal disunion were as injurious to the solidity 
and reconstruction of a good Government as it was detrimental 
to the public weal. Whilst the .most important and delicate 
affairs of the Government wete much negledted and the dangers 
of all kinds Vere suffered to gather in ominous array before their 
very doors, their time and energies had been devoted to find 
faults with each other, and to cover reams of papers with nasty 
criticisms. * 

The classes who suffered in this miserable state of affairs 
comprehended nearly the whole population!. The courtiers and 
nobles, whose annihilation had been WTOught about with the 
dethronement of the King, and who were solely dependent on the 
pensions decreed to them by the Supreme Government, had to 
grieve much for thi# gross miscarriage of affairs. “ Whilst the 
Chief Commissioner and the Financial Commissioner were indulg< 
ing in contemptible conflicts of authority, the settlement of the Oude 
Pension List was in abeyance; and nothing was done to provide 
the pensioners witii ad interim allowances to keep them from 
(Starving.” This ren,dered the condition of some of these people 
/truly pitiable. “ Men and women of high birth, tenderly reared 
/and luxuriously surrounded, were cast'*adrift on the world without 
the means of subsistence. Some w'arded off starvation by 
selling their shovels and trinkets. Some are known to* have 
gone forth into the streets^ to beg under cover of the darkness 
^ the nig^t.” Sir J. Kaye's Sepoy War, Vol. dit, pp. 41^-110. 

The next to suffer to tJieir short-sighted policy of keeping 
no middleman betwe’eti the Governmerft and the rayats v^ere the 
baronial landlords of Oude, the influential taluqdars. Their 
forts wfitt dismantled and their jungly line of defences were 
cleared away; in ;5tiort “ they were,sacrificed wjthout remorse.” 
Ibik, p.^42a: 

After these great baronial cjiiefs came the soldiers to 
rue for the change of Government, which caused nearly 
three-fourths of them to be pensioned > off and (Jysbanded. 
Brooding iu silence over* their former power and license, they 
anxiously waited for an opportunity. . The loss of nationality 
and privilege also affected the* native troops , in the servsc^.of 
the East India Company. •“ Three-fourths of the recrjiite for 
Native Infantry regiments are from this dSiSS df miUta^ fgriQul- 
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lurists of Oude. A braver set of men is Iiardly anywhere to be 
found; or one trained up with Bner feeUngs of devotion towards 
the power whose salt they eat." Sleeman^s Rambles and Re- 
ealleetionst Vel. i, pp. 188-^. 

As regards those numerous employes, retainers and hangers* 
on of the Oude Government, they had been cast adrift, to make 
room for the influx V>f foreign elements, having little or no 
sympathy for the notions and sentirtrents of the people. 

Lastly, thanks to the indefatigable exertions of the settle¬ 
ment officers, the revenue was screwed to the highest maxi¬ 
mum, in spite of ‘‘the animosities and resentments of an over¬ 
taxed people.” *Ibid,p. 426. “The inhabitants of the cities generally 
wdfe impoverished and distressed.”, Martin's Indian Empire, 
Vol. a , p. 8 ^. Tp this over-taxation, the increased price of 
food and the increased commission of crimes had been mainly 
due. “And whilst our new revenue laws," notes Sir. John Kaye, 
“were thus disquieting the people, our new judicial regulations, 
with their increased formalities, .delays find expenses, were 
Causing scarcely less uneasiness and scarcely less popjular dislike 
of- the new Government, which was subverting everything with 
an unsparing hand, and boasting of its beneficient improve¬ 
ment.” Vide History of the Sepoy Warf Vol. iii, pp. 426->j. 
Such was the inevitable result of the annexation, which wise 
and experienced statesmen had foreseen. Writing against the 
annexation system, Mr. Sullivan remarked, •“ thopgh the native 
governments may occasionally be oppressive, but heavier far is the 
yoke of our institutions.” Are "we bound by our Treaties? A Ptea 
for the Princes of India, p. 6'/. Suggestion like these bad little 
effect upon a mind bent on the carrying out of its o^wn despotic 
views; it knew nothing else. 

In the mean time thh ex-King of Oude*, sorely grieved at the 
n^e in which he had been deprived of his private property and 
the indignities * suffered by his Begums, laid his grievances before 
the Goveirnoi^-General. Xlj,e new British Rulf*r of India with his 
usual' large-hearted ness, at once demanded of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner a thorough investigation or enquiry into the charge.s laid 
ftgaiflst d:he Government officials by the ex-Kjng of Oude. “But 
Jaekson, full of his own wrongs, failedjto seethe importance of the 
task assigned to, him» and his answhi^s werf; unsatisfactory and 
apparently evastve.” Thfe drqw forth the becoming and just in¬ 
dignation of the gredt Governor-General, who again peremptorily 
required of hit|[i the iaformatioa about the truth of the allegations. It 

iutpriiling to note that this admonition even failed to convince 
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him of the necessity of inakiitg a thorough investigation on that 
• matter, and the Governor^General was thus left uninformed as to 
the extent of the sufferings and humiliations of the Oude Royal 
family. Di«!gusted -with the behaviour of Jackson, Lord Canning 
• jBt last removed him from his position, and the Chief Commissioner- 
*ship of Oude devolved on Sir Henry Lawrence, than whom per¬ 
haps no one felt more deeply for the wrongs and sentiments of 
the Indian people to whose benefit and welfare his noble life had 
been wholly devoted. Sir Henry Lawrence lost no time in im¬ 
planting a solid administration in Oude, by redressing the various 
wrongs happened during his predecessor’s career, nnd by winning 
the hearts of the people by his sympathetic and generous 
treatment. “ But like many otlur good deedS done by good 
men, it was too late, the humiliation had been inflicted, the 
sufferings had been endured, and bitter resentments* which were 
ranking in the breast of the downtrodden nobles were not to 
be eradicated by this tardy instalment of justice.” Sir Kaye*s 
Sepoy War, Vol. in, p. 421. The gross indignities thrust on the 
Begums of Oude sunk d§ep into the hearts of the people and the 
noble efforts of the great Sir Henry LawTence to blot it out were of 
no avail. The evils had been irreparably done, 

CHAPTEI^ II. 

Chinhat. 

.Symptoms of disaffection occurred»as early ns April, 1857, and 
Sir Henry Lawrence took prompt steps to meet the danger by 
fortifying the residency house and accumulating stores. About this 
time the Nana Sahib of Bithur accompanied'by his brother and the 
astute AziipUa Khan, with a large number of retinue paid a visit to 
Lucknow on a pretence oi seeing its sights, and after a few days 
suddenly departed front the place. At that time his conduct 
attracted little attention.” Gibbon's Mutinies in Oude,p. 31. 

The smouldering fire of disS.ffection at length "burst into flames 
on the night of the 30th May, 1857, at,9 P.M. The^men of the 71st 
regiment of native infantry, with a few malcontents from other regi- 
ments, began to burn the bungalows o^ their officers and to murder 
the inmates, but w^re soon dispersed by the European fprce, and 
fled towards Sitapui*. ’There was a lull after.this dispersion, but 
it was only for a*,time^ Symptoms of disaffection amongst the 
remaining troops, were unmistakable; and on June lith and uth 
the native cavalry and infantry broke out into open revolt.. 
became apparent tliat the whole surface of 'Oude was stctlimg 
with rebelHon, to put down which the utttost nerve 
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of England would be tax^ to the utmost. Fortunately the want 
of unity and initiation amongst* the ^nutineers was of great 
advantage to the English. “ It gave Sir Henry Lawrence a few 
days* delay, which he utilized in providing for the defence of 
the place.” ValbajurCs English and India^ p. 14’]. 

In the mean time the insurrection developed and devastated 
the whole of Oude. * Everywhere the foreign Government had 
fearfully collapsed, everywhere the‘Englishmen with there wives 
and children were flying for there lives and imploring mercy from 
those who a little while before had been grossly injured by their 
Government. It soon became clear that the English had \>ut 
few friends in Oucfe. One redeeming feature of this frightful 
epoch was that t^ie fugitives generally met with hospitality and 
shelter from the people and the chiefs, who though they had de¬ 
clared undying hatred and vengeance against the foreigners, 
were not unnecessarily cruel- The Rajputs abhorred to stain their 
steel with the blood of women and children. 

“Though round him all was disaster and ruin, yet the brave 
heart of the Chief Commissioner quailed not. With all the 
Europeans and a few .native soldiers who had given unwavering 
proof of their attachment and fidelity. Sir Henry Lawrence had at 
first intended to hold Lucknow to the last against the armed 
efforts of a population estifnated at i,ooo,ooo by Col. Sleeman.” 
yournejTjhrough Oude, Vol. i, p. ij6. 

Unfortunately, the im]f»ortunities of his colleagues made him. 
change his former resolve and to sally out on the 3pth to cross 
swords with the enemy, who elated by their recent success in 
subverting the Government in the, adjacent stations, had been 
boldly advancing against the capital. An engagementvtook place 
near Chinhat, a village about eight mile^ from Lucknow, and after 
a severe contest of two hours, losing 60 men and 6 guns, closely 
followed by th^^exu 1 t/ng enemyi the English fell back in baste on 
the residency house. This was a tremendous disaster. The rebels 
elated by success decupled all the salient points of Lucknow,,their 
audacity was superb,*and it soon became evident that beyond the 
walls of the residency house the English influence had ceased to 
eidst. Lawrence lost no time in giving intimation of this terrible 
.calamity to Brigadier Havelock, ^^rgihg bim at^the same time to 
press to the relief b.f Lucknow. * «He added that “ the enemy are 
very bold, and our Europeans are very low.” Manuscript Memo¬ 
randum published in\Sir\y,\Kdydt\Sepoy War, Vol. Hi, p. $12. 

.^andoniug Machhii Bhawan, a weak fortress, all the avalL 
iUe Europeans, composed of men, women and children and 
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soldiers, with a few sepoys, whose attachment to the com¬ 
pany’s salt, no persuasion or temptation could relax, were concen¬ 
trated within the residency house, to suffer the horrors of a siege, 
rendered immortal by the patieht and meek sufferings of the 
weaker sex and the manly and energetic action of all, whether in 
^ military or civil employment. Above all, incomparable and noble 
bad been the attitude of the hero of. the scene. Sir H. Lawrence, 
in whose untiring ardour and indefatigable exertions, which no' 
danger could damp nor chill, the besieged looked for their safety 
and future success. Out of 794 persons, who thus sought shelter 
within the Residency enclosure, 522 were women and children, 
the remainder consisting^ of 138 civilians, and 144 military men 
of all grades. Their disparity in number, in, comparision with 
the unnumbered hordes of the enemy, was not a little com¬ 
pensated in their having got a chief whose influence, genius 
and amiability of manners made his name a tower of strength 
and eternal source of encouragement. To the great misfortune of 
this devoted band, a fearful calamity overtook them on the and of 
July; Sir H. Lawrence was mortally wounded near his room,by 
the bursting of a shell “from the enemy’s gun. Tbe consternation 
and grief of the beleaguered garrison on this lamentable occurrence 
knew no bounds. With that characteristic self-denial which forsook 
him not, even at his last moment, jind unmindful of the pangs of 
death which medical skill could but partially mitigate, Sir H. 
Lawrence did not forget his duty. He appointed Major Banks as his 
successor and on Col. Inglis conferred the chief military command. 
During the two last mortal days of his painful existence, he re¬ 
frained not from giving the various and necessary advices to his 
colleagues, and enquiring often about the progress’ of events, 
which neither the horrid booii\ingof the cannons nor the continued 
rattling of musketry"seemed greatly to disturb. 

In his last hours “all that was admirable in the soldier, the 
statesman and the Christian getAIeraan,' was*'evinced with a 
grandeur and beauty of utterance that impressed the understand¬ 
ings and touched the hearts of all who were admitted, to his 
presence, and made even those who sometimes differed 
from him in life feel that' a great and good man was passing 
away from the scone*” 'Ridding farewell to his comrades and 
asking forgiveneas if l^e* had offended any one, he gave utterance 
to these last few immortal words. *‘Let every man die at his 
post; but never make terms. Go^ help potfr wonien and children,’* 
Faye's History of,the Sepoy War^ Vol. Hi, pp* Hxs 

last request was, that after he ceased to exikt it; si^idd her 
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simply engraved on his tomb—that “There lies Henry Lawrence, 
w^o tried to do his duty.” 

Thus on the morning of the 4th, at 8 o'clock, 'passed fiway 
to bis final rest a persona,ge, whose loss was mourned by 
ail;^ without any distinction of class or creed. The natives 
especially lost in him a comforter and consoler, nay a saviour 
in the time of their great distress. They knew well that 
their welfare and impi;ovement, with^ the maintenance of their 
nationality were his ruling policy, and not the confiscation of 
their estates to burden the already boundless territorial acquisi¬ 
tions of the Hon. Company. Such noble and sterling qualification 
had failed to make any impression on the mind of Lord Dalhousie, 
Wjhen he had removed him from his political agency in the Panjab, 
on, the ostensible ground that Sir Henry had been pacifying the. 
disturbed and agitated mind of a formidable nation by restoring 
their rights, and satisfying their claims, as well as by his 
liberality and sympathetic tr^tment. Though thus snubbed, yet 
his love and interest for the people, remained unaffected. While 
retiring from the Land of Five Waters, which he had the glory 
to pacify, bis remarks to his younger brother, John Lawrence, had 
been significant a*nd instructive. To him he said—“ If you preserve 
the peace of the country and make the peopje, high and low, 
happy, I shall have no regrets that 1 vacated the field for you.” 
But his task had been accomplished; the Tanjab had been 
pacified. And to his influence it had been mainly due that 
the proud Sikhs, comforted and consoled, somehow contrived to 
forget the loss of their independence. Thus by a fatality, the 
only rewards he received for his noble endeavours to rectify 
and remedy, the evils caused by the* first and the last of Lord 
palhouSie’s unjustifiable annexations, were nearly the same, 
with this difference only that in the first case he had to suffer 
a i;:emoval, in the second case, death; a death, however, of which a 
soldier, a hero and, a deKverer ofigbt to be proud. 

Amidst the booming of artillery and rattling sound of musketry, 
the funeral rites <Si the great Sir Henry Lawrence were performed. 
No military honours marked them, as there was neither time nor 
opportunity for,the besieged to give vent to-their immeasurable 
grief. Slo^r]y and sadly they laid him dowp ip a field sanctified 
by bU noble deeds and immortalized by hw, resplqpdent virtues. 

CHAPTJrRIII. * 

The B^gpm’s JJovernment. 

The disaster at Chinhs^t and i|ubsequent loss of Sir Henry 
fbillsd those fearUas hearts fpr a time, and increased the ardour 
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of the besiegers in pressing on their lines erf attack. Luckno# 
noAv was completely at their mercy. With alacrity they flocked 
round the banner'unfurled by the beautifufHazrat Mahal, one of 
the favourite queetls of the ex-king. This proud beauty, disdain- 
. ing to live on the stipend of those, who had brought her husband 
*to the lowest pitch of ignominy, ryshed,out of the zenana pre- 
. cincts, and appealed to the hearts of the people already agrieved 
by the annexation, to which the people heartily and readily 
respoDsed. They began to look on her as their chieftainess, 
worthy of leading them in their national cause^ for truly she 
had been a woman of remarkable ability apd admirable persever- 
ance. About her anticedents, this much is jenown, that she 
gained access to the royal seraglio of Oude, through the strong and 
unavoidable recommendations of her dazzling exterior and her 
accomplishment of dancing. Evil things were said of her in the 
official report; «for it is a custom among our rulers to take a 
Native ruler’s Kingdom and then to revile the deposed ruler.” 
Sir J. Kaye's Sepoy War^ Vol. tit, pp. $61 >6^. 

These official versions ran so far as to doubt the legitimacy 
of prince Brijis Kaddur, “ but the zemindars ” remarks the 'Es¬ 
pecial correspondeiice of the times “accept Brijis Kaddur without' 
hesitation. Will Government treat these men as rebels or as 
honorable enemies ? The Begum declares undying war against 
us ; and in the circumstances of the a«nnexation of the Kingdom, 
the concealment or the suppression of the treaty, the apparent 
ingratitude of the family for money lent, and aid given at most 
critical times, has many grounds for her indignant rhetoric.” 
Russell's Diary, Vol. i, p. ayj. 

The last vestige of foreign supremacy being now over, 
anarchy and confusion and all its hcfrrors reigned in its plac^. 
The unbridled and licentious Mabommedan soldiery devastated 
the land from end to end. In this reign* of terror a few 
* prisoners, male aqd* female, fell victij^s to .the fury of the scums 
of Ihc capital. “ It is however, well-known,” remarks Mr. Gubbins, 
“that those atrocities were not shared by the masses of the 
citizensi but were the work of the budmashes, or loose, characters, 
who abound in all krge native towns. They .are generally Mahom- 
medans. They^live Jby gambling, flicking, and swindling, or 
by extorting money out of the inore respectable natives, by thfbat- 
eaing insult and abuse. They pass mtiCh of. their time in diir 
■ yards.” TAe Mutinies i»» budh and ihi si^e df Hib Risu 
dtitcyt p. 55. To form a sembhtnee of wvefdimieht but' bf 
this chaos was notan easy task. Buf the angdlic %nd cb'ur^enus 
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Hazrut Mahal, folly conscious of the heavy charge in her hand, 
proceeded to establish order and constitution by inaugurating the 
victory,of Chinhat by ^he installation of her ihinor son Brijis 
Kaddur, aged about 8 years, on the throne of Oude. In the manage¬ 
ment of state affairs, as regent, and in the choice of her ministers 
at that troublous period she .had not been guided by whims or 
passion. The chief ministerial function devolved on Sheriffu 
Dowalah. At the head of the war department, sat Hissamut 
Dowlah. And the chief judicial function was entrusted on Ma- 
noo Khan, the favourite of the Begum. The Council of State, at 
whose head sat that charming and accomplished princess, was com¬ 
posed of the late. King’s principal servants, the proud Rajput 
chiefs and talookdars, deprived of their estates and influence after 
the annexation of Oude and the leaders of the rebel army. She 
had been all alert and active in superintending over these depart¬ 
ments. “ The Begum holds daily leveei and addre^es the officers 
of the state, civil and military, with much energy from behind a 
purdah.*’ Charlm:'BalVs History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. iV, 
Pp. St-a and 246. Mr. Russell also remarks that “ this Begum 
exhibits great energy and ability. She has excited all Oude to 
take up the interests of her son, and the chiefs^have sworn to be 
faithful to him.” My Diary tnjndia, 1858-g^ Vol. i,p. 2^4. 

c 

CH 4 PTER^IV. 

a 

The Siege. 

From the 1st of July the fury of the siege commenced. The 
besieged garrison composed of 1,700 active soldiers, with wonder¬ 
ful heroism and consummate endurance, suffered the onslahght of 
an enemy fighting with de^speration for a cause which they 
regarded to be a national one. Sometimes, the rebel leaders 
wavin|^ their scolds and calling on their comrades to follow* 
them, rushed to meet fissured death in the desperate attempt at 
carrying ^ positioif of the besieged, defended 6yv hearts which 
never knew what quailing was. But this uneqiSal and tremendous 
conflict, told heavily on the heroic garrison, which was gradually 
dwindling away. Theif position became so ccitigal and alarming 
that the safety of the brave defenders simp^ res^d on a speedy 
reinforcement sent to relieve theni. They had been anxiously 
looking, (or it,—^but yet they had'to suffer the horrors of war for 
some time. Major Banks* the sncceskqr nominated, by Lawrence, 
was killed, and Brigadier Inglis to his already overgrown respon* . 
eibiHties had to .step into his plaee.^ ^ 
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On the 5th of September, the cheering news of^the advance of 
the relieving army reached. the distressed garrison; but their 
power of endurance was destined to have a fresh trial. Bri* 
gadier>General Havelock had twice advanced for the relief of 
*Lucknow, but twice noticing the impractibility of achieving the 
task with the handful of troops.under his command, which 
w'ould have recklessly exposed his little band to destruction, be. 
retreated to Cawnpore. This encouraged the enemy in a very 
considerable degree, as they regarded it as a concession to their 
superior strength and resources, and as an acknowledgment that 
the British force w'as‘ unable to penetrate tp Lucknow, through 
the masses that could be opposed to them.” BqlVs History of 
the Indian Mutinies^ Vol. it, p. 2$. While this untoward event 
elated the rebels, it chagrined the little band, and grieved the 
relieving General “ for the shade that overclouded the prestige 
of the British arms.” Ibid^ p. 25. 

This unexpected frustration of his most sanguine hopes of 
relieving Lucknow had somewhat disheartened Havelock,* which 
found expressions in his letter addressed to his wife on the 9th of 
August. Amongst other things he wrote—‘‘things arfe in a 
most perilous state. , If we succeed in restoring anything, it will 
be by God’s especial and extraordinary mercy. I must now 
write as one whom ‘you may see no more, for the ebantes 
of war are heavy at this crisis. Thapk God for my hope in 
the Saviour. >Ve shall meet in heaven.” BrocEs Havelock^ 
p. 189. 

At length on the 15th of September, General Outram with a 
force of about 4,000 men, strengthened the army of Havelock, and 
Brigadier-General Neill fortunatejy joined them at the time. These 
three veteran soldiers, each in himself 'a host, proceeded imme¬ 
diately to arrange a plan for active operations. Outram with that 
inborn greatness, which he had alf along evinced, cheerfully 
waived his rank on this occasion and aUowed Havelock the glory 
of relieving Lucknow. 

On the 20th, the British troops crossed the Ganges near 
Cawnpore, and after much trouble and several skirmishes, peached 
Alambag, the summercesidehce of the late Tajanra Begum. This 
stronghold was ce^ried ^ after a hard and severe contest. 
And after a day’s respite, the army'marchi’ed for LucknOw on ;the 
morning of the 25th. Piercing through the dense m^ss of hostile 
population, and suffering thereby much loss, the relieving airna^ 
at last stood before the ponderous'gates of thd Kaisetbagi: 
quite fatigued and exhausted. The day was then dr^aihg'^ca 
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close. " The exhausted troops offered a picture of perfect chaos 
and disorganization^ and the success of the undertaking seemed 
doubtful.’' Valbegun^s The English and India, p. atS). The best 
practical advice for that crisis was Outram’s, who suggested to 
Havelock to halt within the courts of the palace of Fureed Bux, so • 
as to afford the rear gt^ard tli^.opportunity of closing up. Have¬ 
lock's Despatch, Septemiber 30th, 18^^, London Gazette. Unhappily 
Havelock decided otherwise, and this was strongly seconded by 
the fash impetuosity of his young nephew, who exclaimed—" For 
God’s sake let us go on, Sir.” Major North's Journal, p. ipg. 
The advance *wasal; once resumed. Outram, not minding at all 
the decision gi^en at the prompting of an impetuous youth, in 
opposition to his prudent counsel, with alacrity joined in the 
enterprise. His conduct and bearing at that time had been truly 
exemplary. Bleeding in the arm from a musket<ball wound, he 
was requested, nay entreated by the staff to dismount and have it 
properly dressed, but the intrepid soldier exclaimed ” not till we 
reach fhe Residency.” And then simply tying a handkerchief 
round the arm to stay bleeding, he rushed fofward sword in hand 
to lead his men<*-^ mors admirable heroism and self-denial being 
seldom recorded in the annals of Anglo^Indiap warfare. 

The consequence of thi^ ill-advised operation reflected little 
credit on the otherwise brilliant career of Havelock. No less an 
a«^hor|ty than the special correspondent of the Times, Mr. Russell, 
bofe testidioay to it by recording that ” the advance was pressed 
with such haste, that the enemy became emboldened by the appear¬ 
ance of pricipitation. They returned to the houses overlooking 
the streetsT and to the Kaiserbag. When our rear guard appeared 
they wSre met by a heavy fire, opr luggage guard was charged 
by cavalry from the open ground; our dhoolies were burnt; 
thb wounded and the sick were masshcred— save quiepent —a 
panic—a rush* to the Residdhcy took place.” The Times, June 
ytk, iSsf. This was corroborated by anotheV^eye witness; a civi¬ 
lian, accompanying the returning army, after describing how under 
the withering fire 6f the enemy the army rulhed pell-mell in utter 
disorder .within the residency buildings, while the natives elated 
at their success, hurled down stones aniS ewen«spat on their heads, 
remarked—*' What an entry compared wi|h the* one we had pro- 
mhdd ourselvea! We eiiqiected to march in with colours flying 
and bands playjngrand to he.ptet by a starving garrison, crying 
with joy; ladies wdfing l^a^dke'rcbiefs on^ all sides, and every 
expression cl happhtesa; hht instead of that, we entered as a 
disorganized army, like fo' many sheep, finding the whole of the 
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garrison at their posts, as they always remaine<l, and a few stray 
officers and men only at the gate to meet us.” Times, February 
sst, This desperate undertaking cost the English, besides 

the loss of their baggage and a nine-powder gun, the loss of 535 
men in kilted and wounded, exclusive of Brigadier Mill, Colonels 
Campbell and Bazely and Lieutenant-Colonel *Taylor. This sad 
entry was marked by a sad mistake by Which, the memory and 
glory of native fidelity had been conspicuously enshrined. The 
Infuriated Highland soldiers, mistaking the faithful sepoys, who 
liad been all along nobly defending the residency house, with their 
life’s blood, side by side with their European .comrades, fojr' 
the black rebels, bayonetted several ” of tbdm, who on the other 
hand noticing the egregious blunder, made no resistance but with 
a motion of their hands simply cried out koo^ F^rma nahee 
(never mind), it is all for the good cause; welcome friends,” and 
' then sank into the last gasp of sublime mortal existence leaving 
behind an example of devotion unsurpassed in the annals of war¬ 
fare. The QuarteHy Review, April 1838, Rees—^Siege of Lucknow, 
p. 243. These men were fit and worthy comrades of their great 
preceptor Sir H. Lawrence and Heaven so ordained that in ific life 
beyond the grave they would also be his inseparable fellow- 
workers. It was a day of days in that momentous period for 
glorious death. Unsparingly and bheerfully for good cause 
many a man during that .short time, gave up his life leaving 
behind him a, fame, which will evdr shed an imperishable 
lustre on the thrilling and eventful history of the rebellion in 
Oude. 

The great object of the relieving army, though not then and 
there gained, yet its presence within the walla of tho residency 
house imparted fresh stimulus to its defenders. The lines of' 
operations of the besieged now increased and the guns which 
annoyed them most were captured. /‘In short thpugh not then 
relieved the garrison was fairly saved.” Narrative of the Mu^ 
tinies in Oude, by Capt. G. Hutchinson^ p. 2tf. S 4 r J. Outram, 
now fe-assuming the pupreme command, at once perceived the 
immensity of danger of cutting his way> out through the cordons 
of a hostile population militant, with all the ladies, children, 
invalids, and the wohnded numbering about i’,50O. Such heavy" 
responsibility might*, well t alarm his stcpt and dauhtless heart. 
It soon became evident that the rebels made him suffer a biockadn 
till the arrival of a strong reinforcenfent sufficient tot;c^e whli ikp 
aj-med multitude, though the evifs of the blockade this time Mi' 
not been so sorely felt. Ibid, p. 214, , ^ 
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The memorable day which marked the entrance of Ontram 
an 4 Havelock into the residency enclosure, a scene was enacted 
at the heart of the town, which cast a heavy gloom- on the 
already agitated minds of the Europeans. There had been about 
19 Europeans in the custody of the Delhi troopers, composed 
exclusively of Mahomedans fighting for the cause of Oude unde^ 
the leadership of a Mahontedan fanatic known to the authorities 
as Mahomed Shah,* better known in the rebel camp as the 
Maulvi of Fyzabad. These unprincipled and cruel soldiers, 
frustrated to glut their vengence on the inmates of the residency 
by the happy and opportune arrival of Havelock and Outram's 
forces, massacred the hopeless captives they had under their 
charge, in spite 6f the noble endeavour of Meer Wajid Ali, a 
prominent noble in* the court of Hazrut Mehal, to prevent it. 
There had been another batch of captives composing of Sir 
Mountstuart Jackson, his sister, Madelina Pattric Orr, his wife 
and daughter, Lieutenant Barnes, Sergeant Martin, a little orphan 
girl named Christian and Mrs. O, Green, fortunately under 
the custody of the Begum. These unfortunate fugitives from 
Fyzabad in June, 1857, had in the way sought protection of Raja 
Loonu. Sing at Metawalee. But the treacherous chief, for a sum 
of 8,000 rupees, betrayed them to the Begem of Oude. Ball's 
History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. ii, Under her 

charge they fared not worse, her minister Manoo Khan and 
nobles Wajid Ali and ManQ Sing, were showing tt\em kindness.'’ 
Hutchinson’s Narratives of the Mutinies in Oude, p. 224. 

After the first outburst of jubilant feelings at the meeting of 
the relieving army and the besieged being subsided, their situation 
so full of peril and danger attracted their attention. ^Theysoon 
began to learn the horrid reality of their position, “and they.soon 
became convinced that in fact they were as close prisoners as 
ever.” Out qC the original defenders of the residency enclosure, 
there then remained only 1,000 effective men, this added to the 
number of tlie relieving forces made up thc,grand total of about 
4,000*soldiers. With these brave men, the English General might 
have made a desperate effort of cutting his way out through the 
cordon bf the hostile, population, h*ad he not been heavily encum< 
bered with the larg6 number of women and children, and invalids 
numbering about 1,500 squls. ‘.‘The result of She fighting on the 
25th and 26th of September,, had certainly given him the com¬ 
mand of a larger portion oftihd cijty than the mere area comprised 
vHthin.the CQclotui^ of the residency; but he could not gain 
another foot of ground without struggling for it, nor could be hope 
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to retain that he had already acquired, without incessant watchful¬ 
ness and exertion/' An effort was made to establish communica¬ 
tion outside by sending detachments at Mithawalu, Cawnporc 
and Alambag,*but they were defeated. In the latter place 250 
soldiers with stores and provisions were under blockade, and it 
was of immense importance to establish k communication between 
it and the residency, as the English General had left- all the 
stores and provisions of his forces there. The enemy was in 
immense strength between these two grounds, and it was beyond 
his means to remove them and unite the two positions by any 
communication, seeing that his troops wdre closely besieged in 
both places. The evil of tljis was keenly felt in the besieged 
camp, as the increase in the number of the army required an 
augmented means of feeding them, but the English General had 
left the supplies and provisions of the army at Alanibag. “ Sir 
James Outram finding the sword powerless for emancipation, now 
sought, by confidential emissaries to ascertain if any of the 
wealthy and influential natives in the city, cokld be induced, by 
liberal offers, to render him and his companions aid in their 
difficulties; but none would listen to his overtures.” Ball's 
History of the Indian Mutiny^ Vol. ii, pp. 44-45. 

Nothing therefore remained but to institute a vigorous de¬ 
fence, till the arrival of a strong reinforcement sufficient to cope 
with the armed multitude. Thus the relieving force was itself 
beseiged.” Hutchinson's Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude, 
p. 214. 

" The Indians on the other side continued the seige with such 
unabated energy and redoubled vigour that it was not possible for 
the defeiiders to leave the entrenchments or venture into the city.” 
Ball's Indian Mutiny^ Vol. ii, p. ypy butthe position now held 
was far more extended than before the 25th of September. ,The 
English now had the possession of the solid and strong palaces of 
Fureed Buksh, ChaCter Manzil and T,ehree Kotee, situated on the 
bank of the river Gomatee. The two former had been evacuated 
by the enemy and the English had otjly to occupy the third. The 
Tehree Kotee was forcibly carried on the 27th afteraits handful 
of brave and stubborn “.defenders had been bayonetted or shot. 
Between this and Furrqed Buksh palace stood the* large mansion 
of the King's brother, absent with the Queen mother in England. 
This too was forcibly taken possession of and the two sons and 
wives of the abseqt prince were made prisoners^ ” The wo'nien 
of inferior rank being set at liberty; the others t^ere domiciled* 
with the family of Mr, Gubbins* native butler.” \ Our Indian 
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Empire, by R. M. Martin, Vol. iifP. 43$. Considerable plunder 
was obtained in these places in the shape chiefly of jewels and 
ether articles of value. Tea, grain and tobacco were found to 
some extent and were soon carried off in tffumph by the 
soldiers. 

Not long before, th^ residency commissariat became an ob¬ 
ject of painful solicitude. The increased drain on its scanty 
resources led stringent measures to be enforced in respect of the 
daily return. The stores and provisions had all been left at 
Alambag. And the communication between these two besieged 
posts rested solely on the casual assistance of spies. It soon 
became pajnfully evident to all, that the relief so ardently prayed 
for, and so enthusiastically welcomed, was, as far as personal free¬ 
dom or comforts were concerned, a relief but in name only." 
Ball’s History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. ii, p. yp. Still the 
defenders, both Europeans and natives, unmindful of bodily pain 
and fatigue and animated by master minds worked " for the 
common safety." Fortunately for the English, the sepoys having 
concentrated their main forces in and immedfately round Lucknow, 
neglected strict vigilance in Alumbag, the position of which 
had already assumed a deplorable aspect. This enabled Major 
Bingham to strengthen it on thtf 3rd of October, with a reinforce¬ 
ment of 300 men and a convoy of provisions. A second convoy, 
under Major B. was sent ffom Cawnpore on the 14th, which, 
suffering at first a repulse, was successful the second time in 
reaching Alambag. This post thus reinforced remained com¬ 
paratively unjmolested during the entir^ period the fight had been 
raging hard around ‘Lucknow. 

Though the English were thus heavily pressed, yet the grim 
visage of protracted Wat haturally sickened the gentle and kind 
feelings of the b>vely jand amjable Queen Regent. " Huzrut 
Mehal had no desire to embark in a jehad or holy war, against 
the English; her aimVas the cestOration of the .Kingdom to her 
husband, or failing that, to her son, Bfijis Kudder." Martin's Indian 
Empire, Vol. ii, p. 481. Accordingly her minister Mammoo Khan 
attempted at a negotiation with the'English' General through the 
captive officers in LuCknow. Sir J. Mourtt^efart Jackson and 
Captain Orr had been repeatedly requested by him,*to inform Sir J. 
Outram " that the durbar was willing to release the prisoners and 
to allow the Garrison to leave ^ the, city unmolested should the 
British consent to^bandon Oude entirely." Hutchinsdn's Narra¬ 
tive of the Mutinies in Oude, p, 336. The refusal of the officers, 
to be the channel of communicating such a proposition, hed the 
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Begum to open similar negotiations through Man Sing, but in this 
slie was disappointed. The English General, though sutiering from 
the. hardship of a blockarle, and scanty provisions could not 
accept her terms; he had been instructed by the Governor-General 
to offer money and nothing else tor the ransom of the prisoners. 
And this of course could not satisfy a princess to whose elevated 
mind nothing was more dea.’’* thiio the iv ery of her country. 
Moreover how couid th^* chlel.^* of the dm accede to> it when 

*•'they knew that their own lives were com rod forfeited, and ir 
fact, that blood money \va« nffured for ti heads.'’ Martin's 
Indian Empire, Vol it, p. 4^3 

t>K B. 
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aVLTURE. 

I propose to deal in this paper tMih the general aspects 
of Cultiitc I may he permitted first of all to enunciate some 
sort of a definition of CuUtifi This word is derUed from the 
Latin lohk'Cf nullum^ to till, to cultivate Wthster explains 
it by saying that it is "application of labour or means in 
rendering productiw, in reducing, in lefining and ameliorating, 
in cherishing, promoting or advancingfurther that it is "en¬ 
lightenment and discipline acquired by mental training/’ that in 
fact, in one word, it is civilisation, lefinemont. Dr. Sliaisp, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, in his nice little 
book on "Culture and Religion," defines the \\ord Culture as 
lollows: "When applied to the human being, it mctans * ^ * the 
* educing or drawing forth all that is potentially in man ’ the 
training of all the energies and capacities of his being to the 
highest pitch, and directing them to their true ends.' 

Let us dwell a little on the dilTerent elements of this defi¬ 
nition. ' Cultiira ’’ in the first place is the ‘application of labour or 
means/ for gaining a given end* These words appear to strike 
the keynote of the thing. We must laheur, we must go to work 
with ail the resources we ran command, in all earnestn«.ss. Look 
at the cultivator in the fialds, docs be nut toil with might and main, 
in ram and in the sun, to prepare his .soil with the plough, sow in 
good time, irrigate the land when necessary, and to weed out the 
rank vesgetation to make room for his crop? And does he not 
keep watch and ward over the ripening corn, n ap the harvest 
and carfy it hortra?' fs it not one 'round of labour, from yeai’s 
ead to year's end, demanding constant care, aiul,taxing his best 
resources ? , He that sowetb with the sweat of his brow, reapeth 
in plenty and joy^ an idler lias room in a rich harvest. Now 
‘ culture ’ is oijly another sort of cultivation, with the mind for 
its soil| and knmte^ Cos ib perennial crop Thete is parallelism 
it^his cas^ at toast,nature material divd nature spiritual, 
AS we neei to mental culture, to prepare the soil 

'itor receiving the ii|i|*trntto‘^bthe beginning of a scientific 
jap ing, we will gen«|i!t^ our mind h already over- 

^iess cleared out, w-ill interfere 
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with Ihe growth of the promising crop of Unlvieraal Truth. We 
must then, in the first instance, plough it up with the sharp share 
* of reason, and render the soil free and ready. We have it in the 
Bhagabad-Gita: ” mVS 

(ix—39). That is, we are to start in our quest of knowledge with 
»sober understanding, a calm and unirapassioned judgment, » 
heart devout, attentive and pure. No dogmas, no creeds arc we , 
to be committed to. Let us not allow any preconceptions to choke 
the free and harmonious development of our faculties; let the 
seeds of knowledge fall on a cleared and reclaimed soil. 

Our first duty being clearance of the ground, we are next, is 
good time, to seek out good seeds and sow. We have to consult 
each other, and chdose the proper grain for each individual mind. 
We will then let in’unimpeded the waters'of mutual discussion, the 
flow of all shades of opinions. The crop of true know ledge will 
then be germinating and thriving in our mind, and what will our 
duty be for the time? To look sharp and steady to the particular 
crop we are rearing, to weed out all bye-growths, everything unpro¬ 
fitable. In doing all this, are shall have to workh^rd, work early 
and work late, and turn to the best account all the ‘ talepls ’ 
placed at onr disposal. ‘ Culture * is not for the amateur noir the 
dilettante. The crown* of success will not come to him who looks 
askance, turns an idle inquiring glance now and then at things, 
passes by and then drops again into the humdrum of ordinary 
vvoild life. 

Coming now to the objects of culture, wt find that the applica¬ 
tion of labour or means bears reference to (i) rendering thc^ 
faii^lties productive, or (2) reducing things to a har|noaious 
system, (3) refining the thought, and (4) ameliorating the con¬ 
ditions of life; and (5) cherishing, promoting or advancing the 
best interests, the highest ideals of humanity. Dr. Shaisp thus 
sums up the meaning of the Western '* cultiirists ” as/egardlithel^ 
aim of culture: We see then that culture * ^ * “is siitii 


to do two things: first it sets before .a man a" high ideaL Ipj 
aim at, vvhich shall enter, into and control his life; secondly,* it 
trains all the faculties, all the inward powers and outwasd fnstj^- 
ment*,-«*rhand, eye, ear, so as to dhable him rn some menstire td;; , 
realise that ideal end, add overcome the obstructions that He 1^ 
tween'tiim and it.” * * 

' Vffi are to work with the avowed^'aim of rend^,lcin'^;^^^P 
efforts,, f,productive,’ productive of, lasting good to 
nnd.'io' society. We live -but to le^irn.^ _ 
is' a' distf'ft’ct gain, in more wafs 





give,. 

itefiuiimon of one jingle truth hy efforts of our carries with 
reward; it makesus >ore conadetit, lights our heart 
u&h i reined ]oy, gives ?cst to further quest and inspires us^wrtli 
courage to meet further difficulties. In making our literary labours 
thus productive, w« are not however to 

iective features aloae. but.must look to the objective side of the 
question as well. la proportion wq grow wiser, we become able 
to rMiate more of light to the circles in which we move; in pro¬ 
portion we- find ourselves better at heart, we will help to scatter 

tfood all around us more and more. 

The next obj'ect of culture is to reduce the faculties to a 
harmony with facts ; to bring things from a cruder state of nature 
to auartificial state^of efficient system; to establish order out of 
chaos, to find out that abidipg reign of law from amidst the 
variiiated phenomena of the dniverse, which points to an Infinite 
Unity of Power; to lead from diversified facts to the 
essence of principles, We are surrounded by facts and fore s 
of which itt* the .first place we can make out nothing ; we g 
quite bevriidered. And yet we have to maintain our footing i 
Iq universal struggle for existence. In order to survive we are 

driven by necessity to fit ourselves out as best we can. Nature 

has no mercy; her laws dp not change ; but we have o a ap 
our conditions to them. The continuous endeavour of generations 

to understand Nature, ha^ given birth to science, to culture, 
is Ihq triumph of ages; and we of the present generation, are 
reaping the benefits of the labours of those that preceded us i 
the race%f life. 

CuttuTe has, agaio, reSoeroeni for its object. What « 

than knowledge? Says the ''Gita" “stf? alPf*! 

&*Tt« I" (It,— 38.) It refines the sensibilities, and makes them mor 
a^mpre susceptible to the impressions of truth. It refines Iht 
niMn^, nnSdmprdves the tastes of society. It gives the finis 1 
wtoudies to character. We came rough and Readymade fron 
tti . bands ot Nature. Il is for us, endowed with moral and mtel 
tectuaHaCuHios, to refine onrselves by means of culture, to reje 
4 »rse and Vulgar^ and t<^ cultivate what <a true, 

^ • r! . q^herace of roan, has bqen^ througlf mnumerabl 
from savagery to ckilisatiqo, and that by mean 
AP biif institufions are generally calcu 
aqlfish instincts, and peveipp thp 
le ldw of heredity helps us in the wor 
iiat what IS‘ gained in one age 
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transmitted to another, Our nature is a compound of the coarse 
and the fine, of the animal and the spiritual; hut the predilection 
of the race is for the higher, the better life. True ' culture * tends 
to root out the coarser features, and perpetuate the finer ones 
through the course of evolution. 

Without a steady attention to the necessary details of culti¬ 
vation, even the cultivated field will, in co irse of time, relapse 
into rank vegetation 01 be bereft of all growth, and with the 
help of well-directed and careful husbandry even a field not 
ordinarily fertile may be converted into a well-cropped one. 
As agriculture and its cognate arts serve to improve the 
resources of a country, and help thereby to ainelioiate the 
condition of its people, so mental culture is an nmeliorating 
agency in anothei sphere. It has its own utility. People may 
deprecate ' culture,’ people immersed in the work-a-day world’s 
business. But the thinking portion of a community, the cultured 
classes, give the rule, which the masses obey. The history of the 
world amply shews that nations have risen and advanced, civilisa¬ 
tion has grown and spread, under the guiding fingers of great men, 
of heroes, of master minds, of men possessed with the '^tulture* 
ol the age in which they lived. Even in the business world, it is 
mind that generally leads, that animates, that supports. And in 
propoition the 'ocial mird is a cultured one, wilt the condition of 
the society improve nnd jppioach more and mote to the ideal of 
good and of happiness. Dangers and difficulties will he mini¬ 
mised by caic and skill, and the pleasuies of life in their refined 
aspects will be heightened. Not only will the wealMlner few 
enjoy a better, a nobler life of helpfulness, but also the less- 
favoured efasses siiifcr less and less with the spread of the right 
sort of culture, Ahcady society is passing from selfiiihness to 
altruism. The greatest measure of happiness for the greatest 
number, is already the vvatchwoid of social pliHosophers. ^Culture' 
will develop the better parts of our nature, and we will meet our 
fellow-men in (be field of work, in the'wide-world'abroad, with 
larger sympathies, ancf readier resources than we now can conf* 
mand. Emerson in his Essa^f on “Character” thus remarks 
about this spirit of brotherhood. “ I know tiothing which ftff has 
to ofier, so satisfying as the profound good understanding Which 
can subsist, after much exchange bf good offices* between 
virtuous men, each of whom is sure' of himself and sufi|i 
friend. It is a happiness which. postpones all other’ gr|l| 
and makes politics, and commerce anci^Churebn^tN^m 
wbOQ men shall meet as they ought, each p 
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st^rfs, clotheid with thoughi^^ with deeds, with aecowplislinieots, 
it iBbouId be the festival of Nature which all tlitrtgs announce/’ 

We should adbpt cuitjure asethe comprehensive duties life 
harmonised, for cherishing what is best in us, for promoting the 
(velfare of society with which our own welfare is bound 
for advancing our ^knowledge further and further, in all depart¬ 
ments of human io,terest. The man of culture Ts not merely a 
living encyclopaedia of knowledge ; he is able to digest all know¬ 
ledge, and produce something beneficial to the Society at large. 
He is like a star, calm, steady and radiant, illuminating himself 
,and his sphere. From him radiate the genial beams of good 
thought which fructify into good deeds. He helps to eliminate 
the cruder elements of savagery from the life of the race, and 
shows the way to refinement and civilisation.. For, what is 
civilisation, but a triumph of mind over matter, a controlling of 
the fdrees of nature, an opening up of a higher and a better life 
for us all, a protection of the weak against the strong, a creation of 
order out of chaotic disturbances, and a development of the 
highest law of our being ? It is the aim of true civilisation to 
build up character out of the natural impulses, the passions and 
the faculties, to fuse them into a harmonious whole, and enable 
each unit of the society to diffuse “ sweetness and light” to the 
best of his ability. Nations rise and fall, dynasties die away, but 
* culture’—the result of the best efforts put forth by the earnest 
minds of each nation—subsists, and descends to posterity in the 
shape of books, and inspires men with fresh courage for the 
future. 4iP**i* these immortal works as our companions, we are 
as if by»magic, translated to byegone ages, and witness and 
study facts and phenomena fossilised in their strata, feooks have 
jreMi'ined U»e handiwork of great minds, the foot prints of great 
hatioim ) and what a blessing it is to read, to know, and to profit 
by the ttlltbs*they sought, the facts they grasped, the circum¬ 
stances that led to their success or their failure! 

I .would *next distin|;ui8h ‘culture’ as^we aim at, from what 
H Commbnly known as education. Education is from Latin 
lead forth, tb bring*up a child. It is properly, to 
drawi i|ttd “implies, not so«miy:h^the communication of 

knoMedge aif||N!tEiji^>pbb;e of the intellect, ^he establishment of 

of the*heartt” (VFebster). But 
' ^cast,' the 'education :we 'rece;ive 

:,|S; . th|B ; 'first . pha^e of it„^ - 


and' 'ends 

life,; ^i|;';i«^8no touch with'the 








mi^Uifarious aspects of practical life.' ,if. Wev^tnalyse ilHS sort of " 
education, it will be seen that the causative olement is predo- 
tflinant in it; the receptive faculties, the pere’^haf .elem-ents are 
not so ^weil developed. Our education has a marked.ient|^A<;y to 
be * imparted ’ but not assimilated. It is almost a * separable 
accident’ which we don for-a giyen purpose;' when tlte pur¬ 
pose is served, we are off^, with it. Bub true culture may be 
described ,as ‘ self-education.’ It presupposes the fact that, a 
substratum' of knowledge, sufficient to make us eager for the 
search, has already been acquired. It is not cramming, it is 
not pedantry; it is not limited by local or special circumstances. 
All time, all space, all facts, all law, are within its purview. It 
demands life-long labours, and projects itself into the life beyond. 

It grows within, and is assimilated. It sets up high ideals, calls 
forth a close application of labour and means, requires steady 
determination, selection and care. Sir John Lubbock in his 
*' Use of Life ” quotes Gibbon: “ Every person has two educa¬ 
tions: one which he receives from others, and one more imporianL 
which he gives himself.” It is this latter, this * sdf-educattpoj’" 
which we have now before us, ’ 


The theories of Western Culture has been abfy discussed 
by t)r. Shaisp in his recent lectures, on ” Culture and Reliponl* 
He has treated tlfe subject in three different aspects: the 
‘scientific theory' of Culture, of wiiich the exponent was the 
late Professbr Huxley: the ‘literary or aesthetic theory' of 
Culture, of which the late Mr. Mathew Arnold, was the leadins^ 
expounder, and the religious theory of Culture which Dr,Shaisp 
himself advocates. In describing the salient features of Htudey’s 
lecture o» “ A liberal education and where to find he says: 

“ Mr. Huxley lays down as his first principle that education in its 
largest and - highest sense, * * * consists solely in, learning ^he 
laws of nature, and training one’s self to obey them,” "Edu-’ 


cation is the instruction of the intellect in the laws of nature 
under which name f include not merely .things and their forcies, 
but men and thmr wa^s, and the fastening of the affections 


the will into an earnest and loving desire to move ia .,I)arni^ny 
with these laws.” .Then Mr, Huxley gives us the 
picture of what he^nceives an educated^ttg^(^^ ; 
of,a truly liberal education,: Tliat 
education, who has been so, trained-**hi 
ready servant of his.will,.., 

-..Ihe'ivork that as a, iiia<diios^-,!;it%«capable ^ 
a clear,cold- Mgic - 
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anil srnodth working order; rtady, like asKfam engine to be 
%¥#e«d to any kind of work, lo spin the gossamer a? 
to fb^ge the anchori of the mind ; whose mind is stored wiA a 
khowledge of the great attd fundamental truths of nature, 
the laws of her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full ^ 
of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel by • 
a vigorous will, the ^Servant of a tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of nature Or art, to hate all 

vilcnesB, itid to respect others as himself.* " 

Mr. Arnold’s views are thus described. "In Mr. Arnold s 

view, the aim of culture is not merely to render an intelligent 
being more iotelKgent, to improve our capacities, but ♦ * to 
make reason and the kingdom of God prevail ..... The aim of 
culture; therefore, is flie perfection of our human nature on all its 

sides, ift all its capacities. Not a having, or a resting, but a 

growing and becoming is the true character of perfection, as 

Llturc conceives it. The aim of culture, Mr. Arnold thinks, 

coincides with the aim of religion. First, in that it places per¬ 
fection, not*itt any external good, but in an internal condition of 

. Secondly, that it set before men, a condition of not 

having artd resting, but of growing and becoming m the true 

aim. Thirdly, in that it holds that a man’s perfection cannot 

be self-contained but must embrace the good of others equally 

with his own and as th& very condition of his own. In 

contrast.to all the grosser interests that absorb us, he 

pleads for a mental and spiritual perfection which has two sides 
or pi^lnent notes,—*bcauty and inteliigence,—or ‘sweetness and 

Shaisp strikes his note higher still, and points to God 
as tie starting point. He wants to fuse Culture and Religion into 
^bother, and make them one. " If then.humanity be con¬ 
templated'in* ifs totality," says he, ".Culture must aim at 

developing oujr humanity jn its Godward 'aspect as well as its 

mundane aspect.. That is, Culture must embrace Religion, 

and end in^-it.:....” "We see...that Religion, when it has its 

perfei^ wotk, must lead on to Culture. They are, as it were, 

' SS ..AlldjL.AA' llliii —^-‘'Oositc poles. Start from the mahward pole 

honestly and tborougjbly, and you land in 
s livine pole^ and carry out all. that 
j'jihe manward pole, on perfection of 
t a man is serving a higher Being than 
I ’ iriH become mime and more 
l^ofound, more bumblingi ^ more r*" 
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a}tfd emotions than anything eUe in the world caji do. Thu .spirit 
of man is an instrument which cannot |{ive out its deepest finest 
tunes, except under the immediate band of the Divine Harmo¬ 
nist,.. “The relation to God is first, this relation last, and 
Culture 'Should fill up the interspace,—Culture that is, endea¬ 
vour to know and use aright the nature which He has given 
us, and the world in which He has placed us. “ Quoting Bishop 
Temple, the Professor goi*,s on to say. < *' 1 am convinced that 
there is nothing to lose, hut every thing to gain by a true and care¬ 
ful study of God’s works, that the more light we can get, the more 
cultivation of our understanding, and the more thorough discipline 
of our intellect by the study of alt that which God h,is scattered 
in such wonderful profusion around us, so mu,ch the better shall 
we be able not only to serve Him in our vocation, bu* to under¬ 
stand the meaning of His revelations. 1 am convinced that all 
light of whatever kind is good, and comes from God; that all 
knowledge comes from Him and can be used in His Service; 
that nothing which really adds to the knowledge of the world is 
for an instant to be despised.’ ” Later on, lie says: “ Believe in 
God and bid all knowledge speed. Sooner or later the fall 
harmony will reveal it.self, the discords and contradictions disap¬ 
pear.” Again, “Qn the other hand, when it (Culture) assumes its 
proper place, illuminated by faith, and animated by devout aspiia- 
tions, it acquire.s a dignity and depth, which of itself it cannot 
attain, I’loin Fatih it receives its highest and most worthy 
objiects. It is thastenod and puiified from self-reference and 
conceit. It is prized no longer merely for it.s own sake, or 
because it exalts the possessoi ot it, but because it enables him 
tube of n'>e to others who have been less fortunate.” 

I nftw lurn ' nearer home.' We have all of us entered the 
world. With the knowledge w'e have acquired from school and 
college, we have to choose, and to cultivate “ fresh fields and 
pastures new.” 

We must mainly direct our energies to suitable and pro- 
fit&ble subjects of abiding interest, which will iifiprove ou? leisure 
hour, and help to develop our thinking powers by bringing ut 
face to face with Da];ne ^Nature.* Ih the midst of the daily 
round of our ordinary* duties, wc get but little lime to devote 
to barren things of pedantic cast, We wapt W make ottir 
learning broader and more comp||||iebsiye jt morls'^il 

* sweetness and light,’ than iChs SRv,, Owii»|g 
poverty ctf the country, our 4)6sitio», aft<i||,itke icli 
is somewhat peculiar. After completing oH,, 
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♦i/e bave^ tt the entrance of Ufe, given our intellectual faculties 
the gQ*hy; and our minds are now lying fallow for a long time. 
To A i!>retty good jieriod of tension and cramming, has succeeded 
an age of complete relaxation, we have run, from the one 
extreme of feverish activity to the other of a rateless laziness, a 
supreme mn-chalance. 1 am not sure but that our educatiomal 
system has ^something *o do with the hat renness of intellect that 
usually follows the close of our academical career. The result, 
anyhow, is that w'e tan do hardly anything We do not 

Create in Arts, we do not discover in Science, nor construct in 
Philosophy. In fine, what great intellectua) feat do we really 
perfoim, after we haws bidden our A/»ia Mater goodbye? And, 
why? It i!> this* Our learning does not protend to a knowledge 
for knowledge’s sake, but is tacitly meant to be productive, 
in the material sense of the term. It is expected that^ in 
teturu for the* outlay in meeting the cost of our training, it 
should lead us to openings in service or in some of the pro¬ 
fessions, and fit us fot making a living for ourselves and 
family, at an^ rate, to give us some loom standi, some social 
distinction. The comparat'vc absence of gcniui amongst the 
educated youths turned out by our colleges now-a-days, may he 
attributed, to some extent at least, to ovtrcram.ning in early life, 
and lack ol culture in after year** Our country is poor, and vve 
must all do something oi other, to keep the wplf ol hunger from 
our doors. We cannot afford to wait for better opportunities, 
we have really a dearth of capital, while w’e aic yet aver** to 
labour. Necessity drives us into seivice or pieity tiadc, and in 
that daily drudgery, which is the lot of many, we can hardly see 
our way to provide for the culture of our inner man From a 
regular study of standard books o'v literatuie and sciciice and 
philosophy, from a habit 6f thoughtful consideration of gyeat 
life-problems, we languidly turn to newspapers or wuiks of fiction 
for a pasHttte, a makeshift in hours of dulncss^ and fatigue. Pre¬ 
sently ^we becoijie like famished people, kept on half latijms, 
quite unfit to digest the stout truths set fojrth in serious books. 
We loose all rrlish for such things, as Geology, Zoology, Biology 
or Botany^ we shun ^Chemistry ahd -Mathematics, and leave 
Physiology and Anatomy to professional men. Our History de- 
generatfS lnto*gbS8^pi and Geography inte the fbpography of tlie 
quartern!|;he town we liv| in, We allow ourselves to diilt 
Ustieasly cott||V|# nnl^m everything, lose all method, 

' lA'logiii ail desjre accdracy. We are content with 

dajrs woj^'. ourselves in a comfoitable berth, 
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and cease to trouble our minds with the eternal search of know¬ 
ledge. We do not care to kee^ in touch with the 4tttenectual 
progress of the age; we lag.behind, and lose pursblves in the 
wilderness of inanity. Money-making grows very often to be, 
in the long run, the one absorbing passion, the be-all and the 
*.end-ali of our much-vaunted education. We. cannot Ihi said to 
have, generally, any very definite Ideals *i^f life, controlling all 
our thoughts, and all our deeds. Casting ourselves into the whirl 
of worldly work, we let our nature be moulded according to cir^ 
cumstances. In the poetic language of the Professor of Poetry 1 
have already quoted: “ And though most are immei;sed in business, 
or battling all life through, with tough conditions, yet if we are to 
* sink into mere selfish animality, we must need lliave sonie master 
light to guide us, ' something that may dwell upon the heart, 
though it he not named upon the tongue.’ For, if there be some¬ 
times a danger lest the young enthusiast, through too great 
devotion to an abstract ideal, should essdy the impossible, and 
break himself against the walls of destiny that hew him in, far 
more common it is foremen to be so crushedf under manhood’s 
burdens, that they abandon all the high aims' of their yputh, and 
submit to be driven like gin-horses • 

-' round the daily scen^ ^ 

Of sad subjection and of sick routine.’ ” ' 


Emerson says on the subject (Essay on “ Intellect ”): “ God 
offers to every mind its choice between troth and repose, Take 
which you please—-you can'never have both. Between them, as 
a pendulum, man oscillates.,. He, in whom the love ,of repose 
predominates, will accept the first creed, the first phi)p0ophy« 

the first-party he meets.!.He gets rest, commodity and*r<^P^bi^ 

tion, hut he shuts the door of truth,..?...He in whom the love 
of truth predominates, will keep himself algof froiQ all moorings, 
and afloat. He will abstain from dogmatism, and recognise all 
the opposite regations between which, as Walls, his being is 
swung. He submits tp the inconvenience of suspens/ and imper¬ 
fect opinion, but he is a candidate for truth, . * % ahd re^ 
spects the highest Jaw of Ijiis bhing.*' , r* 

Let not pessidlism say; 'what is the gdod of t)i)s 
Of all this toil, and fush and tipuble^ r What aSe^iro tedo * “ 
culture, when to-morrow we die? i|L.et esgo oa 
and adjust our feathers with drcuifistapces.’ Let ;not 
exclaim: ‘Vanity, vhnity, alf ^ yaiitty.’ No^ 
knoiyledge which all right-ttdhd<m$l^<t f|iOi|i^ s^ 
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is not a paltry thing to be idly set aside, nor is it a shallow and 
hollow vanity. It commands tbe^gopd things of this world, and 
promises all hopes for those of the other world to come. Who 
hnows not that' knowledge is power ? ’ Says Kingsley '* Know¬ 
ledge of the electric telegraph saves time; knowledge of writing 
saves human speech and locomotion; knowledge of domestic, 
economy saves income^, knowledge of sanitary laws saves health* 
and life; knowledge df laws of the intellect saves wear and tear 
of brain; and knowledge of the laws of spirit—what does it not 
save?'** And Lord Beaconsfield has it in an eloquent passage; 
** knowledge is like the mystic ladder in the Patriarch’s dream. 
Its base res'ts on the primeval Earth—its crest is lost in the 
shadowy splenddur of the Empipean; while the great authors,* 
who for* traditionary^ ages, have held the chain of science and 
philosophy, of poesy and erudition, are the angels ascending 
and descendmg the sacred scale, and maintaining, as it were, the 
commonication between earth and heaven.’* It is not mere idle 
curiosity th<|t we are seeking to satisfy, by reading a few stray 
books here, and i few %tray magazines there ; it is not merely a 
passing intellectu&l pastime that we aiHe aiming at, for the sake 
of distinction or delight^ we do not mean to pose as ‘ literary 
men ’ before the world. Our studies should, d trust, be a sincerer 
task, that of improving the hind of our knowledge in the first in¬ 
stance ; and that of benefitting our own national literature so far 
as possible with our limitdd means and crippled powers, in the 
second. Original researches in any branch of knowledge are 
sodly wanting in this country. 

If we cannot successfully battle with adverse circumstances 
here; and our progress in the acquisition of right knowledge is 
** melancholy slow,” we need not despair. For, affer all, the 
affairs of the Universe are' not cut and dried'after our own fashion 
ii» every case;, and .the present chance of life may not be the 
first and the last. Let us but honestly try, let us persevere in 
Our vfforts, and dre won’femind whether they bring us success or 
failure. Tnftrc is a higher, and a higher^ still, in the fo'rward 
vistas of UfC The minur» ups and downs do not count. Push 
on, and leave the rest to the ruling Power of the world. The - 
despondent,'the nli admirar view of life, ^ is certainly not the 
best, and pckctically does not ipork wetk Without hope, without 
adndratkm, witfiout some engrossing pursuit, some labour of Ipve, 

, e 

1 * 4 * 


* Qaotedliy Bir lokn in his “Uss of 
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it is difficult to live though the idle hotfrs'’that hang heavily on 
our hands at times., pessiihisfO) our life pinea avrayv its 

growth is shrunk, all light and warmth are taken, out of it, and 
misery is added unto misery. Why in the name of goodness, 
should we halt thus in the march of life, why should we stop tnd 
*•* yawn and get bored to death ? Is the world too short for m ? 
Is there no proper field for our activitiesf^ Have wh exhausted 
all‘sources o^ knowledge,encompassed the Universe in the 
grasp and sweep of our thought, and found nothing to interest 
us? Is there really nothing in our individual' lives that stands 
in need of improvement, nothing in our community that requires 
closer attention and OTore active work on *our part, nothing in 
our country that may reasonably demand ohr services? Our 
spare moments run to waste: cannot they, with somjs advantage, 
be devoted to culture, literary and scientific ? It is sad to think 
what bad economists we are. Not only are the material resouroes 
of the country not turned to the best account, but also the intel¬ 
lectual powers of which we, as a nation, are in no small measure 
proud, are allowed to lie profitless. WhyistHis? Why is.self to 
predominate, not the higher, the nobler self, but the grosser, 
the material self, in ail Our concerns ? . 

The tide of Western civilisation Has poured into this country 
now for the bettor part of a c&ntury, or more; the period of 
transition, of conflict between the old order and the new has not 
yet passed* away. In these unsettled times, we seem to be 
pondering, and faltering in our course. We take in as much of 
the Western education, througli the channel of the English 
language, as is barely -sufficient to make us fit to. dbow out a 
corner iq the scramble for bread ; then we ^ut up the gates^ and 
let the arteries of Ifnowledgd remain^stagnant for the rest.of our 
living days. We do not turn to the old classic learning of India; 


for, that does not pay. We forjget tlie clia);miAg pcoapects of 
modern culture, for after a certain perbd, they are. no h^ger 
necessary in our d^iiy life. We forget what we •owt to ourselves 


to our country, to humanity.* The saintly Ramprasad sang: 

!* ,.Wy 

should we not try^and reap a golden Imtjrest of trueknowledge 
Let us learn onl^ to labqilr patiently, and watt for (he solution loC 
onr problems. *We bught net to dit ''the*wl:%btof al|>t;tH|i' 
unintelligible world ” bear us«^d<nm to the vgrouitd; 
unfolds before us a taQ|^hieV.j|sd _positive*world 
ledge, and let us 'master it!,.^!jCnowledge is, the,ht^^^l^||M|||e 
it is ours to gain. ’The-,;yea<^„ of. (he."' 
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^•itf^t- *ft«f WtCSf nfl»!^t*fK« I'' (iv, —<33.) And Ihe modern 

poet sings: * 

** Not enjoyment end not sorrow 
** Is our destined end or way, 

*' 3(H to act that each to>hiorrow 
*'Finds us farther •than to«day.’' 

How doble is th^# motto* for life’s duties I Beautiful indeed, 
are the stirring stanzas of the “ Piaim of Life*^ Their solind 
lingers in the ear, and lends inspiration to the drooping mind in 
the midsJt of worldly worries. Work, work w'e must, leaving the 
resnlt to the gods. That is our proper sphere ; work, endeavour. 
Thus, in the “ Gita* * 

^ 11 • (ii.-- 47 .) 

In *' Ulysses,” Tennyson has portrayed an ideal man of 
work, of indomitable energy, of insatiable thirst for knowledge. 
The Greek sage Js made to exclaim thus as he sets out for the 
last exploring expedition of his life. 

** Yet all experience is an arch, where thro’ 

Gleams that untravellfed world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. , 

How doll it is to pause, to make an end. 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use 1 
As tho’ to breathe were life I Life piled on life 
Were all too little; and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, . 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns ^o store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To foUosr,knowledge liketa sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought." 

* • • 

This is jvhat a man ought to feel. We are not very far yet' on 
the voyage of^li^p; how much more than the old Ulysses, should 
we not be jittract^ by knowledge ? . 

‘ • ’ * . ‘ ® J- B. B. 
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TEE CHRONICLES OFREEDLAND OR ABVEE- 
TITBES OF A OENTLEXAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

*■ ft 

The Widow and her Husband. 

The bavoc created by the memorable plague of Reedland 
remains fresh in the minds of the present inhabitants to this 
day. Within a space of three months the whole town was laid 
waste, hundreds of families disappeared from the face of the 
globe, palatial buildings stood without any occupants^ .the menl<« ^ 
bers of these families falling victims Jto the plague by scores daily, ; 
the lower classes died like rotten sheep. . Daring the interval , 
nothing could be seen or heard but biers oi; charpoys caifyitig^ ' 
corpses to the river side and the loud heart-rending bewailings of :i; 
widowed wives, Khildless mothers* and orphan boys and girii^ 
Tfie spectacle wasi, shocking and the cry apaliing. There r 
destruction on all sides and nob a single fiodle escaped 
scourge, it looked like Jiell* upon earth.. Desolation*reigned 
.round, the merry*laughter, the joyful shduts, the lively'i 
the animated'Nithistlkg'had' bU 
sisters of the jackals, vultu:re» anf-ta^rens Were' 
face on the matter. ' , * ■ '• 


disease asfturtM^/ftpi 
plague-stricken man or 
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dealt destruction in a few days as if^ravaging the village with 
fire end sword; the village became depopulated or deserted in a 
week's time. 


The epidemic disease was of a curious nature, there were 
fever symptoms in the morning, towards evening both the legs 
were a little s^vollen, at about ‘midnight there was high fever 
and as the morning dawmed the patieat breathed his last. By 
degrees the survivors got accustomed to such sights and turned a 
blind eye to them. Vices of every imaginable shape were daily 
on the increase, the^town abounded with budmashes, feilse Sextuses 
and Lucretias cropped up*in all quarters of the town. Unluckily 
the Royal family havfng removed at this time to Chogdah, the ad¬ 
ministrative function becabie loose, the commission of crimes conti¬ 
nued unchecked, unheard of atrocities were reported daily; until 
at last the Moha* Ranee sent a European doctor to superintend 
the working of the Charitable Dispensary, with him the Sanitary 
Commissioner a^d a Stkh regiment to put down the crimes. 

With the untiring assiduity of the physician and the extreme 
vigilance of the soldiers the pestilence and the crimes were soon 
put a stop to. The Sanitary Commissioner had the whole 
town thoroiiglily cleansed, fumigated and disii^fecled, and the 
pestilential germ and the atmospheric miasma were thoroughly 
eradicated. 

Things took their usual coitrse, trade revived and the survivors 
began life anew. Male and female residents of the ^own, who 
were for some reason or other, away from Reedland at the time 
the plague broke out, had been prohibited to return there until after 
the plague was over. Now, the plag’ue over, people began to 
return to town and resume their usual .vocations. ' 

Hemma, the youngest dafighter of a grocer at Bemorah, was 
living«with h?r par^ents wl^en the news of the direful plague reached 
there, she was therefore detained there for the time being. This 
Hemma was the wyfe Df one D,^rick, a freight broker at Reedland. 
The Daricks were four brothers, the eldest having been married to 
Hemma. ~ ' • 


A shortswhile after the breaking out of the plague at Reed- 
land, intelligence, was received by Hemm^'s fathfr that all the four 
brothers had fallen victinis to^ the plague. ‘Jhis .news was kept • 
lipmj in ard^ to give her th*e opportunity 6f 

fish and meat as lon^ possible and enable her to wear 

K s and bordered for no sooner does a Hindu girl hear 

Ibe has ^ecome a widow tbdd she takes to sackcloth and 
and s^i^ds her lonely life in penance and fasting. 
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During the prevalence of the plague at Reedland, Hemma 
several times requeste4 her mother to send her to her father-in> 
law's house, but her mother invariably dissuaded her from taking 
the step, as in that case she was sure to lostf her life. In spite of 
this, Hemma with tears in her eyes besought her mother to seudi 
her there saying that if all the people there (meaning her hus¬ 
band) were to die what good* would*^it be to hdr to live. Her 
mother however jJrevailed on her to stay with her promising to 
send her over as soon as things had settled there. 

Hemma was dying to' return to Reedland. She enquired 
from every quarter after the present conditioq of the place and 
received assurance from everybody that Reedland had been 
restored to its normal condition. * 

Fisherwomcn who went to distant* villages for the sake of 
their calling reported to Hegiraa that at present everything was 
qui 4 t at Reedland. One day Hemma reminde’d her mother of 
her promise to send her to her father-in-law’s house, she gave 
her an evasive reply, then Hemma told her that in her opinion a 
dire calamity must have befallen the family at Reedland as she 
bad had a very unlucky dream the evening before, that a crow bad 
been fluttering over her head with its dolorous cawing and that her 
left eyelid was Quivering involuntarily, all of which were ominous, 
so that she should know of no pdace of mind until she should have 
seen the place herself. Hemma’s mother used another subterfuge, 
she said that Reedland was not a great w'ay off, that news from 
thence came there daily, that all the members of Hemma’s father- 
in-law’s house were cloing well, did Hemma think that she was. 
going to stultify herself to her mother-in-law, to whom she had' 
promised to send over Hemma on an auspicious day, thafshe would 
be sent to Reedland as sooli as the priest selected a happy da}'. 

Only for a few days was Hemma silenced by this conversa-' 
tion. The solicitude she was feeling for the,family at Reedland 
she could not ejtpress, it was corroding her breast night and,, 
day. At last sire made up Irer miad to escape.* ” 

One afternoon when Hemma’s mother was reposing after 
her mid-day meal, she escaped* by the back*Moor, she carried , 
nothing with her except *a mantle of, her husbaifd’s which he 
had kept with her, she'held it sacred and kept it close to her lieaii'.jt. ' 
It gave her tire stirhulus to*walk« To make 'assurance dpulafy^ 
sure she walked through the sequestered streets to ayoid.e’dJi^iii^^ 
across any acquaintances, * and cleared her‘village , 

minutes, when out in the fijsl]^ began walking 
speed. The sun was hot,^ aoS.tlie, hard walk!' 
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spire copiously, there was a shady banian tree bn the roadside 
where sat for a moment to take a little rest. She was 
scjuattiflg on the grass and airing herself when a decrepit woman 
Stricken in years arrived on the spot, she also sat herself down 
there and opened a conversation with Hemma. When the old 
woman heard that Hemma^was going to Reediand, she advised 
her to retrace her steps aijd never attempt'to approach Reediand 
as all the people there had died one and all and that the 
departed spirits of the former inhabitants were for the most 
part carrying on the trade and industry of the place, Hemma 
took her to be in* her dotage and therefore did not contradict 
her. 

4 

After resting a whi\e, Hemma resumed her journey. How¬ 
ever plucky and resolute a woman may be still she is a woman; 
the unsightly figure of the crone and her description began to 
haunt Hemma's mind. 

Hemma reached Reediand by candlelight, with a light step 
she hastened to Jier father-in-law’s house. As soon as she had 
crossed the threshold of the house she; saw her husband’s 
youngest brother sitting on a stool, smoking his hookah, he rose 
to his feet on seeing his sister-in-law, both met face to face and 
enquired after each other’s health. Hemma was fold that her hus¬ 
band was slightly indisposed suffering from an afrtack of diarrhoea. 
Hemma went inside the house pod entered her husband’s chamber, 
there was an offensive stench issuing from the rodm, which 
Hemma concluded was owing to the purging of her husband, 
as nobody was attending on him, Hemma thought that her first 
duty was to cleanse the room and waidi of! llie fetid smell, she 
therefore* went in to see her husband and undress herself. The 
husband vas lying on a stretcher wan dnd emacii^ted, Hemma took 
a rattan se;at and sat by him, her eyes moistened, at the sight of 
the wksted figure *0! her*once portly husband, she felt bis fore¬ 
head and temples, there was a clammy perspiration thereon, he 
' spoke in 4 nasal tvfang and saifl that owing to the insanitary con- 
dition of the place he did not send for her. • 

Hemma alfliougli a slim* girt of tender age had strong 
common senSe in her and was not so very timorous like other 
persona of her sex. She had walked all the way, and when she 
reached her destmation for which she had bSen longing she feund 
her haobknd aeriously laid up. . The room was very close, con- 
ai5.|l|equcpt|y she fft^* thirsty, rising to get a glass of drink- 

^®^;Water,, wh!?oi’Vet\hu$bana'^ hold'of her wrist and 

her, .to'#11'"down a^ 'hb' had something of most vital 
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importance to impart to her ears, and that drinking" water was 
^ close at hand for which the needed not go out. 

After saying this the husband streched his band to get a 
glass of water from the next room, the hand appeared to Hemma 
to be about 20 cubits tong, her heart sank within her, but the did 
net lose it, the story of the old woman was vivid in her memory. 
Under the plea of going to the water (fioset i^^e ran to the wicket 
and finding her brother>in-Iaw*there with turned toes and an un« 
earthly look, she shrieked fell prostrate on the public road and 
fainted away. 

A neighbour who was passing by heard the shriek and saw 
the girl fail on the pavement, he ran to her help, procured a 
pitcher of water, sprinkled it over her face and bdgan to fan her. 
The neighbour recognised the face of the girl and when she came 
round, her senses being restored, the neighbour asked her the 
reason of her entering a haunted house during twilight, she relat¬ 
ed her story, which, soon reached the palace, she was sent for by 
the Dowager Chota Ranee, in whose presence she repeated the 
facts in extenso, she was offered a shelter for the night at the 
palace, the next meaning* her parents were communicated with, 
who took her away in the evening. 

CHAPTER 11 . 

Self-Immolation or the Rite of Sutteeism. 


Men form their opinions according'to their own tastes and 
experiences, and as a matter of fact they cannot judge of things 
beyond their own sphere of knowledge. 

Even the conception qf Go,d-head varies with people's taste. 
For instance the Jews who are a people given to physical labor, 
describe the*ir God as having had to work hard for six long days 
and nights before he could finish the creation, while the Hindoos, a 
race given to intellectual pursuits rep^resent their maker as having 
created the universe in the twinkling of an eye. 'Islamites who 
are votaries of the senses receive from,their religion promise of 
rewar 4 of the famous ^ine of Shiraz and twenty houris in Para¬ 
dise if they lead a true Moslem life« The Hindoos who are 


indifferent to and -contemn the pleasures of life, depjpt their 
deceased pious men al being re-merged in the • Deity from whqi|Bi 


they emanated, eveit a Hiadoo peasant orphan if questioned will 
say that his God (meaning his father) h^ received tlie Supr^^; 
Being. The Israelites, owing tq tih^r attacbmenli to flasli 
blood, observe a ceremony in which drink, thh desk 

of their Maker. The Hindoos whoiill*oyo all 
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of tbeir souls consider their material bodies as nothing in coni'' 
parison to their souls, every Hindoo is ready to sacriBce bis body 
at the prospect of his. spiritual improvement, they offer their* 
life’s blood for the amelioration of their soul. A Hindoo bases 
his experience on the religious self-denial of his parents. 

Man’s knowledge is formed from his surroundings and Js- 
limited by them. A*Bombayite portrays his gods and godesses 
on the Mahratta physiognomy and a Bengalee paints his on the 
model of Bengal Brahmins. 

Nothing can exist out of its element; now love is the element 
of the soul, at the departure of a sister soul the surviving soul 
that lives must unke with it, but as a bird cannot fly until the 
cage is broken*so the soul has to stay until the dissolution of the 
body. * A loving sbul, however cannot always await the natural 
decay of the body, consequently to go hand in hand to the great 
first cause* of all souls the survivor immolates this body of clay 
and both go together on their Heavenward journey. By the way 
people having nothing but the soles of their shoes will take this 
for the ravings of a madman. 

There lived in the environs of Reedlanc} a venerable Brah¬ 
min by the name of Shiva, he was of well-to-do circumstances 
and being of a high caste held a respectable position in society. 
The handsome Leilla was bis only child, .she was the life and 
light of the neighbourhood, such a blithe and lively girl she was. 
She cheered and gladdefted the whole village and never hesi¬ 
tated to mix even with the pariah women. Her father being of 
affluent circumstances she had at her disposal the means to succour 
the helpless and needy in the viciqily, ^nd she readily exercised 
her power but secretly, she had nothing of the ostentatious about 
her. To some of her neighbour’s children she made presents of 
bangles and anklets, to some clothes and shoes, to some rice and 
guise, to othej’s salt ^nd oil {yid so on. She was never seen to be 
morose 6*r sad/smile always played on her lips. If there was a 
wedding part% at a neiglibour’s Leilla was there braiding the 
bridcf’s hair and decorating her face. At p child-birth Leilla was 
on the nurstry encouraging the would-be mother with hopes. In 
short slig danced about the country Hike a fairy queen. Nobody could 
miss her sylph-like*figure from any of th*e fiouses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood on*any occasion. She was ac it vJkrt the ministering 
angel of I the place, fehe was dear to every family of the locality. 

In ilftiabaeace of ah||;j;malq issue the old man intended to 
|oi‘ a of unexceptionable parentage and 

|||yihg n^i|* and goo 4 looks^ A boy answering to the 
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alsove description and pedigree was found. The high priest 
pf Chunder Nath had four sons all of whom were married except 
Jagat th^ youngest. They claimed distinguished lineage. The 
negotiations were soon concluded as the high priest was a magna¬ 
nimous man. The marriage ceremony was performed in a homely 
style as the old man was against fuss and pomposity. 

The high priest having had fourboj^s, allotved Jagat t6 live at 
his father-in-law’s house.' Leill^and Jagat macfe an incomparable 
pair. Jagat had received a liberal scholastic education and was a 
brilliant scholar. Leilla had also received lessons from her Pa, 
their state was therefore inimitable. 

Jagat through his unassuming and winihg manners soon 
established his position in society, he became as popular with the 
males as Leilla was with the females of the neighbourhood! He 
revered the old man like a dutiful son, and this behaviour of Jagat's 
constituted the plenitude of the old man’s comfort. Th*e old man 
had large monetary transactions at home and several banking 
■concerns in metropolitan ci|:ies, seeing that Jagat was well up to 
the mark and capable of taking up the managemeht of the busi¬ 
ness, the old man by, degrees began making over charge of the 
business to his son-in-law. In addition to his routine work 
concerning his official dtties, Jagat every morning and evening gave 
lessons in Sanskrit to a,number of boy» of the neighbourhood. 

After Leilla’s marriage people thought that her visits to her 
neighbours w'ouW diminish, but far from that being highly happy 
in her new life she never lost an opportunity to interchange visits 
with her neighbours. 

Things went on smootljly fof some years during which time 
Leilla bore a cherubic boy to Jagat, that being the tie of nuptial 
love, it considerably increased twith the growth of the child. 
With what rapturous delight did Jagat gaze on the lovely child 
when sucking his mother’s breast. Tlje affection of the pair con-, 
centrated on the little one. Jagat was just the prototype of the 
child, he looked like Jagat in miniature. • • , 

One year in aut\}mn intelligence was received by'the 
old man of a serious defalcation hairing been committed in 
the concern by the manager of the Jessdre Banking Corporation 
of which he was the pfcprietor. In the evening the old man told 
Jagat that he was hiS principal support jn his old age, that his 
days were almost numbered that a,ll his effects will legally 
descend to Leilla and himself, the qadre he left behind the 
wt^ it for them, it was ‘therefore’ Jagat’s interest ^^ylpok 
heStthy management of all the con<^rfii),.he 
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MkitiiS any active part in tha iaaaa|^einent» The welfare of the bnsi- 
neaa depended on the carefulMfis and vigilance of Jagat, bimeelf. . 

• 

He further said that having placed implicit reliance on a 
wily foreigner he had come to grief, it was highly expedient there¬ 
fore to start at once for Jessore, take up the management of,the 
concern and thus save the reputation of the firm, and when he 
saw thaf the agency was ih good working order and under able 
management he could come hcftne. Jagat received the old 
man’s mstructions with seeming good grace, and then retired. 
At night Jagat imparted the news to Leilla, who clasped Jagat 
in Warm embjrace and burst into tears. Poor girl she never knew 
the pangs of separation, since her marriage, they lived like a pair 
of turtle dove. * At tl)e prospect of her being separated from her 
dadiing Jagat she felt giddy as a goose, could not restrain’her tears 
and therefore burst oat crying. She said that he was nearest to her 
heart and Hear as the apple of her eye, at his separation that 
heart would really burst and that eye would be blinded, she advised 
him not to leave her behind and leave,the place, and that business 
might take itif own course. Jagat who although the fondest 
of hnsbanda never sacrificed duty to ‘anytlpng, said that he was 
going there on a mission to study their own interest and that his 
stay there would not extend over a month. 'Leilla was not the least 
pacified she continued weeping and said.that they had ample, 
money at their disposal which could make a dozen people rich, 
what cared they if a fenf thousands were subtracted therefrom. 
Jagat said that people would talk about this affair and were 
sure to say that owing to slack supervision and incompetence on the 
pait of the old man’s son-in-law, peoplp were applying the sponge 
and paying over their left shoulder, and further if they did not 
make an example of the lame duck and let the fellow g& unpunished 
. similar shortcomings wohld transpire everywhere, it was therefore 
proper that |;ie should turn at the place where the first cause 
of ironic arose. Leilla still persisted in his remaining at home 
and Mid that.th^ did netware for people’s opinion and remarks and 
thai'if really such things occurred at all t^^e agencies, they have 
atmply to aholtsh them and bring the stock home, what did site 
caiw few money If her darling was‘spared by Providence, if they 
irerc id lose adl their herits^e they would migrate to the Madhubani 
i»t the falling leaves ynd fruits froig the trees and live 
intjpeaiee, moae^icould notprocure contentment, it was in one’s 

his mission, andi that if 
yiNm fath^ the babe under 

aide esi^d td the Jagat said darling 
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Leiila do please hear reason for a motnent and there’s a good 
sou), a week or two will fly away imperceptibly and before you 
finish counting the days I shall be back to yoar arms again*'* 
* Leiila melt into tears and cried herself blind, in a plaintive tone 
she said that she would on no account let him go, she had a 
curious dream the night previous, she dreamt that they were 
Both playing round the lake, he was culling lotus buds for 
her, as the flowers grew where the water wa^ deep sh!b wished 
him not to try to plOck any more buds as thereby he was 
sure to risk his life but unlike his wont he turned a deaf ear 


to her saying and the next moment he missed his footing and 
was seen no more, the scene changed and he was fpund lying on 
his back on the beach life being extinct all On a sudden a flash 
issued from his navel chord and engulphed them both, and as she 
thought both of these were ominous she w’as sure to lose hfm if he 
Once went out of her sight. Jagat said that she being a sensible 
girl should not talk nonsense, that dreams were unreal fancies 
and the outcome of a heated brain, she might have been thinking 
if her invaluable husband before going to sleep and hence this 
blooming dream, that she must dispel such silly ideas from her 
mind and allow him |o start in his mission. 

Leilla’s mother who was nursing the child in the next room 
overheard all their cofiversation and when she came to make over 
the child to his parent told Leiila not to put any obstacles in 
Jagat’s way. 

Leiila after this did not speak a* syllable on the matter. 
Jagat expected that on the morning when he would depart Leiila 
would be highly importunate he would find farewell a very painful 
task, but he was sadly mistaken, in the morning Leiila seemed 
quite indifferent and never shed a single drop of tear neither were 
her eyes mbist, she looked like a living statue and was beside 
herself all the while. When Jagat went out she was on the 
terrace top and followed him with Jier eyes, as far ps they could 
reach when he was out^of sight she heaved a deep sigh and came 
down. * , • , 

Since the departure of Jagat Leilla’s flow of spirits and the 
sunshine of her soul had all vanished^ and simply'•to keep up 


appearances she grinned an empty smile,and always* looked 
dejected. Her visits'^olier neighbours fell off by degrees, she 
moped in darkness, tier fipiends and playmates tried *to cheer her 
up but to ho purpose. Her fond darling babe to whom she. 
so much attached, was neglectq,d.* Formerly she* felt celeetkid; 


bliss when she took hkn on het* lap, hut at presenjf she 
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such yearing for him, the flower plots which she watered herself 
with so much pleasure got parched and dry and the plants 
withered for want of sap. The orchard which was her favourite 
liaunt, remained untrodden all the while. Her body became lean 
and lank in so short a time. The news of Jagats' safe antval 
reached in due course, but this did not mend matters. 

About a month passed, during which time Jagat had written** 
several letters to Leill|Pand hefr father, and reports were reaching the 
old man from all quarters that undef the efficient management of 
Jagat business was prospering and things had a briilliant prospect. 

Preparations for the autumnal worship were being made at 
the old man’s place, Leilla did not take delight even in this, when 
one morning a letter'w'as received from Jeydev a faithful servant 
of Shiva, in whibh he stated that under the able superintendence 
of the new master Business had received a healthy tone in all 
its branches that the office had been properly reorganized and 
renovated but that the insalubrious condition of the climate of the 
place was telling upon the master, he already had an attack 
of bronchitis that he had been placed under the treatment of 
eminent physicians, Jeydev asked for orders whether to detain 
him there for treatment or send him home. , 

Jagat was the old man’s only hope, the mainstay of his life, 
just after the perusal of the letter he wrotk to Jeydev, without 
consulting with anybody, to*send back his aon at once by staging 
palkee. 

Shiva broke the news*to his wife when he went inside the 
Imuse. Leilla was in the adjoining room, she heard of this and 
fainted away. The handmaids screamed that she was in a 
swoon, everybody ran in and by. cold application succeeded to 
restore her to her senses. 

The second day after the above incident Jagat arrived home, 
after exchanging greetings with everybody he came to Leilla, at 
sight of lym as if a new Jife was instilled in her, she shook 
oft her wontecT gloom and regained her lost sprighlliness, she im* 
printed a dozgi btirning kisses on his lips. » 

He was greatly changed in so short a Jime, the color had fled 
from his oheeks, he had au. irksome cough which teased him night 
and day^ he was suffering from hoarseness, in the evening there 
was a hectic giow on his cheeks, and the wafintli of hia body was 
above the normal teinper^ture.. The olfi manSsent for the consult- 
ing physician to the Reedland state, he was a distinguished scholar 
in the sciencen bis nameia^ ift .everybody’s mouth. The pbysi- 
tian came and after thoi^ughly ’examining Jagat went out to the 
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drawing-room to advise what necessary steps were to be taken, 
Leilla whose whole thoughts concentrated on the invaluable Jagat 
to learn for herself the actual condition, concealed herself as an 
eavesdropper beliind the wainscoUing, The physician’s face, Leilla 
^distinctly saw, was depicted with hopelessness, he told Shiva that 
the germs of the fell disease pthisis had be<jn sown in. his son’s 
body, that the disease, was injiis opinion incurable, but that if by 
constant watching and nursing the w'asting could be avoided he 
would survive otherwise almost all such cases terminated fatally. 
The old man shed bitter tears, but simply to conceal the news 
from Leilla he dried up his tears and tried Jto look unmoved but 
his precaution was not necessary because Leilla* had overheard 
the conversation, she did not weep or cry.because thart might 
disturb Jagat, The worst form of the disease sho\red itself in a 
few days, which all the skill of the physicians coukl not .cure. 
The disease developed rapidly and made Jagat prostrate and 
bed-ridden. Since the day Jagat was laid up in bed Leilla 
never stirred out of the room, she did not touch even a morsel of 
bread at the earnest solicitations of her mother. Jagat himself 
requested Leilla to Hake some food but she invariably'pleaded 
want of appetite, she gradually became attenuated and raw- 
bound. She plainly saw that the end was fast approaching and 
was therefore loth to part with him even for a moment lest he 
should close his eyes by the time. , 

At about two o’clock one morning Jagat became very much 
restless, Leilla was by his bed. Jagat by this time had lost his 
voice and spoke only in whispers, he whispered to Leilla that 
they were going to give a theatrical performance and wished Jiim 
to play the part of Ram and Leilla that of Seeta, Leilla under¬ 
stood that he was delirious, she gave 4 he alarm and the whole 
house awoke. After this Jagat began to rave for sometime and 
then gradually sunk, when life vvas*extioct 'the s'ound of loud 
lamentations arose from every side, but Leilla did not shed a 
single tear, at the sound of the wailings she faintedi and fell* flat 
on the breast of the lifeless body of her husband, tjiey tried to 
extricate her but she had firmly grasped*the corpse, the plj^sician 
was sent for, he felt tl^ pulse of Leilla and pronounced that her 
life was ebbing, the ^Jelicate frame could not bear thejremeodous 
shock, by about eight* o’clock, in the*morning she went fo her last 
home in company w'ith her beloved Jagat. 
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STRAY UEMUJISCBNCES OF QOVR. 

' CHAPTER I. • 

O Time! the beautifier of the dead, 

Adorner of the ruin, comforter 

And ,pn 1 y healer when the heart hath bled— 

Time I the corrector where our judgments err. 

The tc^t of truth, love,—sole philosopher, 

* For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift, 

Whfch never loses though it doth defer— 

Thne, the avenger I unto thee 1 lift 

My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a gift: 

Byron's Childs Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto iv. Stanza cxxx. 

Novel reading is the order of the day. The number of my 
countrymen who take delight in the pas( annals of India, is, 
indeed, very small. 

Professor Max Muller said in one of hi» Gifford leotures that a 
people that can feel no pride in the past, ip its history and litera¬ 
ture, has lost the mainstay of its national character. When 
Germany was in the veVy depth of its political degradation, it 
turned to its aiicient literature and drew hope for the future from the 
study of the past. Now look at the present position of Germany. 
It is one of the greatest European povyers. Germany has reached 
the highest pinnacle of glory within a century. B^ore striving 
to raise the people of India in the scale of political Advancement, 
a genuine interest for*the cultivation of Indian literature and 
•history shotjld be cjreated iqto the minds of the people. 

Bengal fs a land of promise and of unfulfilled promise. It 

had a glorious (fast, but its present spectacle is dismal. 

« • 

Well, let me dive into the depths of time, 

And bring out from the ages that have rolled 
A few small fragment^ of (hose wrecks sublime, 

Whldh human eye may never mofe behold; 

And let the guerdon of my kboor be 
My fallen country I One kind wish for thee? 

TImsm are my poor remarks. Now to my task. 

The European Oriental scholars generally designate the coun¬ 
try now inhabited by the Bengalees by the name of Bengal. 
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But its real name is Gour. At one time it was covered with 
beautiful forests, and, therefore, known to the ancient Indian 
sages as Dawsharainiya.” in Treta Yuga the north-western 
and north-eastern portions of Gour were divided by the sacred 
waters of the Ganges into two different kingdoms. One part was 
governed by the kings of Mithila, and the other by the monarchs 
of Pragjyotisha (Assam). The Southern and south-western por¬ 
tions were under the ruler of the rajas of Utkala and Gaya. The 
western and eastern portions were occupied by the aborigines. 
At the end of Dapara Yuja, the five grandsons of Mandhata, 
a scion of Surjabansha (solnr line of kings) spread their king¬ 
doms into these tracts of land. The kingdom of Mithila was 
founded by Nimi, a son of Ikshaku, the founHer of solar line of 
kings. He died under the curse of V'asista, the f^indu Sage, 
and, therefore, his son went by the name of Janaka or Bidayha or 
Mithi. His kingdom also came to be known as Mithila. Mithil- 
pur^ was the cspital of the Rajas of Mithila. Ram Chandra, a 
scion of solar line of kings, and hero of Ramayana, married 
Sita, the daughter of Raja Shiradhaja, al^o known as Janaka. 
This king was,a great patron of men of letters. His capital 
became the hermitage of many an erudite Hindu ^aint. Yajna- 
balkya, the compiler of Yajur Veda, lived in the court of Janaka 
for a long time* Vyasa, the compiler of Vedas, was an intimate 
friend of this enlightened monarch. Sukadeva, the philosopher, 
was one of the literary gems of the’ court of Janaka. 

Then Anga, Banga, Kalinga,t Poundra, and Sukshya, five 
sons of King Balee of Somabansha (lunar line of kings) «on- 
quered this part of India and reigned for many generations. The 
countries became known by the name of their conquerore. From 
this tiAe Gour began to prosper. After some time Rungpur, 
Dinajpur and Koch Behar became known as Matshyadesha.| 
In the fag end of Dapara Yi^a, thesp lands.were governed by 

■* i 

, * The Modern Janakapura in tbe of Tirliat js the an^eot Banifepiir. 

l^ere are some mine frgm which the ancient greatness of Sanitpvr or Janaka^ 
can be still traced. , « 

t There were three countries hy the name of Ealinga. The genntries tying Oft' 
the western coast of sthef Bay of Bengal were the pripcipal Kalinga. Moreovw |hi < 
inhabitants of Bali and Java Islands designate the above portion of theof^t^,' 
as Kalinga. The ^ek winters Ftolesay and^Plinio also called it M Edlagii.=t. . 
Qouriynbhasha tattwa.) r'■ 

X Vide Bhabiswa and Brammsada Pnxanas. The fsmhus 
Jayapnr. According to Manu-Si^hita, Matqadetha wm betye^'.' 
the river Sarsswati. 
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Bftnaraja. Sonitpur* was his capital. The countries occupying 
the centre were called by the name ot Poundra.t Tripura (Tip- 
pera), Manipur, and Tamrallpta (Tamluck) were separate kingdoms. 

The kingdom of Gour was bounded on tlie easrt by the 
.mountain Raghunandan, situated on the east of Chittagong, 
Arracan, Manipur and Mount Prabhu, situated on the north-east 
ejorner of Assam, on themorth by Bhopal, Shikim and Nepal, on 
the west by the kingdom of MagadhSi and tl!e river Shubarna- 
rekha, and on the south by the Bay of Bengal. This extensive 
tract of land was for a long time designated Gour. In the 
Jyotishtatwa I find the name of Gour mentioned. Ptolemy de¬ 
signated the whole coantry as Gourighosa and its capital as 
Gungiaregia. Diodbnis made mention of it as Ganrariz. Aryan 
named it as* Gourashi (Gourabasha). 

Gour and Banga were divided into two parts by the rivers 
Karatoya and Ghuges. The countries to the left of the Ganges 
went by the name of Bangadesha (countries of Banga.) It ex¬ 
tended from Bajy of Bengal to the river Brahmaputra. From the 
western boundary of* Bangadesha to Bhubanesha, the kingdom of 
Gour extended. The Aryan scholars an5 \vry;ers never de¬ 
signated the whole country by its present name. On the other 
hand Bangadesha or the countries of Banga, 'from which the 
origin of the name of Bengal*can be traced* was regarded by 
them as the country of the mletchas% or non-Hindus. • 

From the time when Dakhyani§ shuffled off her mortal 

■ ■ - - 4 ---—-— 

* Mahabharstft. At the south-western corner of Dinajpur (nearly ten miles 
from the present city) the ruins of Shanitpur and phampainagai' (which contains an 
image of Si^ by tbo name of Birupakahya) are still in existence. 

t Poandro consisted of modern Bajshayl^e, Bhagulpur, MoorBbidift>ad, and 
Jangal Mobals. The inhabitants are .still known as Pooda. * (Vide BhcAUhya and 
JSramtwtnda Puranat.) 

I Salcntta wi^ a mictoba country. IVis a place known from remote antiquity. 
The ancient Hindus called it by the came of KaUkghdra. It extended from Bahula 
to IkMdneAvwr. BaJuU^ i$ fhodem Sahtda, and the site of Dakhinakwar still exists. 
According to>ihe Puranat a portion of the mangled corpse of Sidi or Kali fell some- 
when wi^in tiiat boundary; whence the place was called ZaHHukOra. Calcutta is 
mUnotnerof Ealiksbetra. In the time St Belial Ben it was assigned to the descend* 
Mts of Sen. I ftnd its name in |he Hindn Scripturos^and the sloka in whieli the 
Of Calcutta occurs is tnutscribed belowKalikk Bangafieshecha Ajcdhayang 
MidiMhsnm. Vide SrahmafamoL The lint historical giotice df it can be found in 
Abdal Faxcr# Ayeen Akhati {tranilsSbed infb English by MeMrs. Qaldwius and 
Bnehunan) where we read that the three cities or more properly villages, Calcutta, 
‘and Bsknya* jointly payittj|f;«i^ the Imperial Exchequer the annual 

* * • 

from this tince the origin of Pragjyotisha or Assam can be dated. 
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coil, mountain Niia has since been consecrated ns a place of 
pilgrimage. We read in the Puranas that innumerable men 
went to visit the place annually. Modern Bhagulpur was 
subject to the kings of Anga. King Lomapada, a de¬ 
scendant; of this line, was a friend of Raja Dasaratlia, king 
of Ajndhia (Oudh). Tamluck was under Tamralipta. The 
countries of Kalinga weie under Kalinga. The Bhola terri- 
lories were ruled by Shuksha, Moorslddabad and its suburban 
countries were governed l)y Poundra. Pragjyotisha or Assam 
was ruled by the descndants of Mahiranga. Manipur was pro- 
. bably under the sway of the predecessors of Babrubahan. But 
these kings did not reign peacefully for a long time. Soon 
they were overthrown by Raghu, son of pilipa and grand¬ 
father of Ram Chandra, the hero of Ramayana, who, on an island 
at the mouth of the Ganges established his trophy. Many Kha- 
triyas fled to China and Burma. Soon after this melancholy event, 
some parts of the country became inhabitated by the aborigines. 
Gradually the country became full of mletchas. 

Mahasthan, a place famous in the earliest; Hindoo traditions ' 
of this part of the country and of interest in later times, 9s having 
a Mehoraedan shrine of great sanctity, is situated on the west 
bank of the Karatoya river, about 7 miles to the north of the 
Bogra Town. The river is now a sluggish, narrow and tortuous 
stream; fordable for about 8 months in the year. But it was 
once a river of considerable size. ,In Major Rennel's map and 
in that of Van-den Broack, it is marked as a great river but the 
vagaries of Teesta (Trisrota) have now reduced it tol small and 
meandering stream. In the Skanda Purana it is stated that the 
Karatoya used to flood*the fed land on the west. It is a river of 
great sajictity to the Hindoos. In the Mahahharaia^ it is men¬ 
tioned as one of the Tirthas' (^q\y places) of old India. Lomas 
Rishi, after describing to Yudislhira the several tirthas in I^ja- 
griha (in Magadha) on the Visala** (Gandak) in 4 !}haihpa‘'^ {Bhkgul- 
pur) and on the Naoda (Mahananda) speaks^ of the Karatoya as 
follows Proceeding next to thi^ river Karatoya and fasting 
there for three nights, a man acquireth the me^it of the horse-* 
sacrifice. Even this is the injunction,of the Creator himself.” 

The country ^n, the west of Karatoya was calfed Pnuild|«' 
in the days of yqre. Anga, Paundra, Banga, Suksha and 

. . . . . 1 , 

* Th* ancient capital of the Uagadh^i 0ngs waa Giribraj%. On its wiin0,,0)^|^ 
pan^ar became its metropolis. Again on latter's decbne Patalipiitra\x^t^)l|^|l^ 
Patna beeame the capital or the Magi(iljji% . ■» 
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formed the five outlying kingdoms of ancient India; and it has 
been all but settled that Paundra-desha extended from the 
Bhajgirathi on the west and the Karatoya in the cast. During 
the Rajasuyajagna (Imperial Assemblage) of Yudisthira, Bbima 
conquered the eastern regions. The description ,given in the 
Mahabharata of Bhima*s conquests from Magadha to the sea* 
coast is given below“ And accompanied by these mouarchs, 
the son of Pahdu marcli^d against Giribraja (the capital of Maga¬ 
dha.) And bringing the son of Jarasa'ndha under his sway, the 
hero then marched against Kama (the king of Anga.) And 
having subjugated Kama, the mighty hero vanquished the power¬ 
ful kings of the • mountainous regions. And the soii of Pandu 
then slew in a fierce encounter, the mighty king who dwelt in 
Mandagiri ,(Monghyr.) And the Pandava, then, O king, subju¬ 
gated in battle, t]iose strong and brave heroes of fierce prowess, 
viz, the king^Mahaujasa, who reigned in Kausika-Kachchha and 
the heroic and mighty Vasudeva., the king of Paundra. And 
having defeated both these monarchs, the son of Pritha then 
attacked the king of Vanga."^ Bhima taking an easterly route 
came to Paundra and then proceeded to Vanga which was south¬ 
east of Paundra. General Cunningham considers Mahastkan to 
be the site of the old capital of Paundra-desha, He at first 
identified Pubna with the capital of Paundra.* In his Ancient 
Geography of India^ Vol. i, t). 480, he says:—In the spoken 
dialects, the name would be shortened to Panhardhan to Poba- 
dhan^ from which it is an easy step to Pubna or Pabna, as some 
of the pea|>le now pronounce it. General Cunningham has him¬ 
self given np this theory as untenable. 

In the fag-end of Dapara Yuga as> Pandavas began to conquer 
the different part of the countries, Jarasandha of Magadha kissed 
the ground, king Naraka of Assam n*as slain by SrikrislTna, king 
of Anga, united with Durjadhona, the soldiers of King Bana were 
defeated by.Bhimg, and* the place where the fighting took place 
between the rival parties is.still in existence and now goes by the 
name oi Rkimaspardha, Ba%tMeva., the king of Paundra.^ Manatfa., 
the king*of Kausika-Kachchha, Samudra Sen, Chandra Sen, the 
kings of Bang%, Tamraliptcfi^ (JoLtdiucV) and Suksha, and other 
territorial chiefs of Gour^ietded to the dominant sway of Pandavas. 
From the beginning ot the Treta Yuga to th*e ^nd of the Dapara, 
many royal families acknowledged the supi^macy of the monarchs 
of Ajndhia (Oudfa) and Hastinapur or Jndraprasiha (Delhi). 

1.. t ,—-- . -- 

' — ^ * Mshabhsmta Ssbhft-Parbs, S«e. xtt. 
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Then with the end of the Dapara Yuga, t,hfr all-destroy¬ 
ing Kurukhetra* war commenced* The war between the Kurits^ 
headed by Durjadhona and his hundred brothers, Bhisma, Drona* 
and other celebrated warriors of the day, and the Pandavas 
headed by Srikrishna, the incarnation of the Almighty, ended 
*in the complete^ destruction of the Kurus. Bhagadatta, went 
as an ally of Durjadhona and at last, after displaying greht military 
skill, fell in battle. The warriors of Anga, raundraaad Tamluck 
under the able command of the king of Anga, manifested their 
strategical movement and extracted praise even from the enemies. 
The king of Banga was slain by Shatyaki\ the king of Poundra 
by Sahadeva ; the king of Tumluck by Nakula and Dhistadumna. 
Among the kings who came to the Imperial Assemblage and paid 
tribute to Yudisthira, we find the names of the following-—: And 
that great charioteer, king Bhagadatta of Piagjyotisha (Kamrup 
or Assam') accompanied by all the mlechcha tribes inliabiting the 
marshy regions on the sea-shore and Vasudeva, the king of the 
Paundras, &c.t And again :—The Angas, Vangas and Paundras— 
those good and well-born Kshatriyas distributed into regular clans 
and trained to the uge of arms, brought tribute unto the k^ng Yudis¬ 
thira. When the celebrated Kurukhetra war came to a close, 
Gour became desefled, and its kings killed one another fot 
supremacy. At last the sons of BhagAdatta got the upper hand and 
reigned for a time when they made over their crown and sceptre 
to Angabhima, Ranabhima, Gajabhima, Dchadatta, Jagatshingba, 
Brahmashingha and others who held the supremacy of the king¬ 
dom Gour, till the seventh century before the birth of Christ. 
Pragioyotisha or Assam was governed successively by a family 
of Khatri^as., a family of Brahmaputra and a faipify of 
Barabhimya. . * , 

As I have said elsewhere Mountain Nilaf has been consecrated 
as a place of pilgrimage since the death of Dakbyani; the guar¬ 
dian angel of Siva, the Destroyer. No doubt the anathema of the 

* Many works of eminent merit arc of opinlpn that the Great Indian War ot 
Kurukhetra began in the fag-end of tlie Dapara Bra. But Pandit Kalhana, the 
historian of Kashmir writes followsAfter the expiration of six ^ndred and 
fifty-three of the Kaliyuga, the terrible war between the Kurus and the 
Pandavas commenced. SBut tko anachronism of,the Pandit is hery alight. !fibe 
passage of Kalhana can be interpreted in order to bit at the right time of the 
celebrated war. 1 *' 

• e 

% 

t Mahabbarata, Sahba Farba,—Section xxxiv. 

* » 

I The name of the mountain Jagaeoatb is also Kilachela 
0 
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Hindu Sage Vasista took away most of its value as a sacred place, 
etill now the sacred lamp in the dark mountain cave of Nila, 
decorated with numberless pearls, emeralds and gems, is dimly 
burning. Veneration cannot but emanate forth from the human 
hearts while standing by the heaven-delegated lire. At one timf 
this sacred spot of anient Antiquity trembled under the marshall¬ 
ing steps of 60,000 sons of Sagnra.* At one time the Hindu Saint 
Kapila sat in meditation upon the siiore of the sea continually 
beaten by the white foams of the waves of the ocean. At one 
time the land was reverberated by the sound of chariots of 
Bhagiratha. At one time from this place, the sons of Sagara, 
reduced to ashes by the anathema-lire of the Hindu Sage Kapila, 
went direct to Heaven, decorated with flower-garlands round their 
neck.' At one time in this place Bagiratha, in stentorian voice, 
sung a song* in praise of Bhagiratlii. At one time sitting on the 
bank of the river Karatoya, now in the district of Birbhum,'*^ the 
Hindu SagQ Ashtabakra devoted himself in solemn meditation 
upon the mighty*mind of the High. At one time from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rajmahal, arose in the air a smolgr cloud of sacrificial 
fire, propitiated by the sons of KaUshibata. At one time Tribeni 
became a sacred place of the Hindoos, as Prc^ag or Allahabad, the 
place where the Ganges and\he Jamuna, the/iver on whose banks, 
Srikrishna, in the boyish days of his incarnated life, played with his 
playmates and Gopinees ot the Brojadham, meet together. Jamu¬ 
na ! what thought rushes upon my mind when that w'Ord is utter¬ 
ed. Jamuna is the scene depicted so marvellously and melodious¬ 
ly by the immortal Jayadeva in hjs Gita Gavinda. At one time 
various divisions of the Aryans marched in a column to Gour 
to see the sacred shrine of Clmndranath.f At onh time the 
greatest of the Hindu Sage Basista, the spiritual guide of the 
solar linq of kings of Ajudhui, lost himself in contemplation of 
the Divine Being, on whose good will, the,mortals live and move 
and have tbeir.beiiigs, npa» modern Koch Behar. At one time the 
discordant voice of the Aryans made a moit^trous roar in Baidya- 


' * At thia pUce goes by the name of BaInMhara. There can be found 

W itnSga of Bhi^t whose local name is ABhtrabak|a, withfln a stonotemple. Close 
by the^ lss Wwster spdiQgby<bame Papaharana. Ariv&Iet named Bakrasharoe, 

image of Shiva, meets Bhagiratbi at a great distance 
tuthd the at Baiba, near 8j%de«.* , 

f 6ain|bbuaaib, Sitakunda, and Bamkunda are tlie places of pil* 

fdasaie m fl^d^l^ng.' tbe’ tsiaplfl of Chandranaih is situated at a great height 
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nath.^ At one time Yudhistira made tour throughout this tract, 
accompanied by Lomasha.f At one time the n^ter- of the lake 
Pradumna,!; became ranctihcd by the touch of a Rishi. At one 
time Parasliuram manumitted himself trom tlie adamantine chain 
of sin by bathing in the waters of Brahmokunda.§ At one time 
the merchant men of King Sagara covered the mouth of the 
Ranges. The hermitage of Bishwamitra, the spiritual adviser of 
the solar line of kings, was situated viery neoj^ the river Koushika, 
now flowing rapidly at*one end of the country. The hern^age of 
KasKyapa^ was also near this river. For a long time ^ishya* 
sringa** lived in this part of the land. When Arjunatt was on 
tour, he paid visits to every hermitage and places,of pilgrimage 
of this part of the country. Manu also 'had recognised this 
portion of India, consisting Anga, Banga, &c., j^c.; as a part of 
Aryabarta. Hence it is clear enough that for a long time the 
people of Bengal were also in connection with the Aryans of the 
Panjab. 

The aborigines of Bengal were of a migrating temperament, 
and therefore it is extremely difficult to ascertain their respective 
places of habitation with accuracy. Puranas are' not sufficient to 
throw any light on t^e solution of this subject. But s,q far as 
we have succeeded in gathering information from the Maha' 
bharata, the facts v^ill be placed before the readers. Between 
the mountains Meru and Mander the're.dwelt races of savages 
who went by the names of Khasha, Dirgharenu, Parada and 
Kulinda; River Shailada flowed between them, ft is written in 
the Manusamhita that a race of savages by name Kirata dwelt in 
the north-western frontier of India. In the course of time they 
took possession of the easterji frontier of Bengal. The Kasha 
race can still be found in the mountain tracts of the north'and 
east of Beifgal. Kiratas now live on the west of Shikim. The 
mountaineers . of Rajmahal came to settle there from Dravida or 

___»_»_^_ i 

* Lini^ Parana; also Stva Parana. lit 1566 A.D. after .the deetraotion of the 
ancient jemple, the present*temple was erected. Aoreover there Are also in ^aidya* 
nath the temples of Viraneth, Saiiganatb, Gonesha Eartika, Parbati, Nilakanta, 
Lakshinarayana, Arnapurna, Maliakali, Onnga,* Bamashita, Bagdamnfibi, Surja, 
Saraswati, Hannman, Kubera, Brahma,* Nilachakra, Shubarnabiiksha, {iandi iwl 
Brindarir, altogether 22 tfmples, including Baidyanath* .For the managemeUt of 
these temptos India Government has given 32 villages, hree of font. ^ 

t Mahabharata, Yanaparva. X On the t^orth of* Tribeni. S Kalika I^nuw. 

Y Mahabharata^ Bhnaparva. » 

•• Mahabharata, Tirthajatra Parva. * tt Mahabharata, 
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Deccan. Still now some traces of the Draviri' language can 
be found in the spoken dialect of these barbarians. In the hill 
forest of Rungpur, Dinajepnr, Kashimpur, Assam, Bboal, Atia and 
Mudapur, savages are to be found who claim their descent from 
the Aryan Khatriyas of the Panjab. From the terror inspired by 
the all powerful sword of Parashuram,.many of these savage tribes 
inhabiting the north-^stern ‘and eastern parts of Bengal fled 
and took their shelter in the mountain recesses and caves of the 
ancient fl^inese Empire. A race of rulers by name Nara ruled 
these barbarians. At present a savage tribe by name Koli, 
who is still to be found in many mountainous parts of Bengal, 
were brought to the briftk of destruction by Sagara. A savage race by 
name Suksha, noV to be seen near Bhota, occupied Arracan for a 
considerable period of time. The Kukis of Chittagong came to 
settle there from a near island. A barbarian horde by name Roma, 
who originally lived near Bhota, now spread their so-called dominion 
as far as Shikim. The Khamba tribe, near Nepal, came from the 
middle of Asia. Originally the Michis lived near the frontier of 
Bhota. Races of savages by names Miri, Mismi, Nagas, &c., &c., of 
Assam' and other northern mountainous regioijs came from Mon- 
golia. The savage tribe of Bidarva, or Nishada or modern Nagpur, 
lives in its south-western corner. So far as dan be judged from 
the above insufficient materials, wc are in* a po.sition, to say, 
that long after the settlement of tlic Aryans in Bengal, the different 
savage tribes came to settle there. 

As has been said elsewhere, the dynasty of Narakas came in 
power after the dynasty of Baravuya. The Narakas were succeed¬ 
ed by a dynasty of Shujajna. The third king of thisjinc was 
Madh 5 ,va Sing who, in 543 B.C., placed his son Bijaya Sing* on 
the throne. But unfortunately the young monarch was a debauch, 
and, therefore, his good father ordered his son to make a sea- 
voyage in. accogipaniment of^cven hundred men, to please his 
subjects, and he again took the reins of Government. After the 
war of Kuruklietra commerce and trade fleJurished in the land. 
The Vaishyas became enormously rich by Iwiding with the people 

® A 


• A difl^nt version, a’ppears in a recent hisAirical Wjprk, which says that the 
Island of Ceylpn was vlllted by the Hindu merchants for^its products, and thus 
gradually came to be known to.Hindua. In the^fth Ctfntury B.C., Bijaya, the 
Son pt Sinhftbaha, a king of Magadha, is said to have been exiled by his father 
for many acts of fra«d and vtoIeni;^;Andthis prince came by sea to Ceylon, conquered 
the Islaind, end.founded a dynasty df kings. • A brief history of micient and modern 
'‘by H, d', Jhdt, C.S,, p. at't. Wc are not in a position to vouchsafe its 
^'ili^tbenticlty. 
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of Ceylon. Afterwards Srimanta, Chand, Dhanapati, and other 
ancient mariners and tradesmen traded with the Islanders of Niia- 
kanda Nileshara, Malaya Island, Sumatra, Java, and other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. Even some of them went and traded 
with the* people of Egypt. In the good ,old days of India, the 
, Hindus did not hesitate to make sca-voyages for trading purposes. 
It seems that the fetters of caste were so hard aS they are in 
the present day.* • ’ 

The king-elect Bijaya Sing, during hi* prolonged sea- 
voyage, conquered Ceylon and ruled it for a time. On his return 
voyage from Ceylon, he captured Maslipatam ajnd the diamond 
mine of Sambalpur and at last reached'Tamluck. .Six kings 
reigned after Madhaya Sing, when the Shujajna came to a close. 

Before the termination of the above line of kings, the 
Magadhas became powerful, ‘‘ Magadha, or South Behar, was 
hardly within the pale of the Hindu civilisation in the Epic 
age, when the war of the Mahabharata was fought. But 
early in' the Rationalistic age, this country was colonised by the 
Hindus, and soon became the most powerful’kingdom in India. 
And from Magd 4 ha, Hindu colonists and conquerors marched 
further eastward, and explored and colonised Bengal and Orissa 
also in the RatioRalistic age.” Kalidas in his Raghuvamsam, 
.says that king Diilipa, the grea^-great-grand-father of Ram 
Chandra, the hero of Ramayan.a, married Sliudakshina, the 
daughter of the king of Magadha. Giribraja, the capital of 
the Magadhas, was bounded by the mountains Baihara, Baraha, 
Biishava, Rishigiii and Chaitaka. In the Buddhist scriptures 
the above five monntauis ware called by the names of Ratnagiri, 
Biplagiii, Baivaytagiri, Shoanegiri and Udayagiri. “A po^verful 
chief, Jafasandha, ruled Mag¥idha in the Epic age. We have list 
of‘twenty-eight kings who are said to have ruled in Magadha 
after Jarasandha, but the authenlicity of this li‘^t*is doubtful, and 


* Baghu, the greatSgr.md father of Bam Chandra, the hexo of Ramayana, set 
out to conquer the different parts of India. It is easy from* the west coast of the- 
Deccan to sail direct to Persia, yet Raghu preferred the circittous and perilous 
land-route. Mallinatha, the great conjmentator of Kalidas, and, it is s^d by others, 
a relation of the great ^o«t, supposes thac this waS 9 wing to the prohibitioa of, 
sea-voyage. Had there been a prohibition, the route would not havebeen pqint^ ,' 
out to him. '* I thinw” say# a recent .commentator, “ the “ttue explanation h 
furnished by the simile.’* The self-restrainer the seiisea wif 

tatiagan] so by virtue of the aimile it falfows that Raghu deemed the^.Pi 


unconquerable except by an appi^acluby land; Very likely in ah<|ieltt 

Persians were a very formidable naval power. Xerses had a 

the Greeks.” . \-'V 1 ’ 
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nothing is known of these kings except their names. After these 
twenty-eight kings, Sisunga founded a new and famous dynasty 
about 600 Jarasandlia was defeated and killed by Bhima 

and Arjuna, backed by Sreekrishna. Kalidas in his Raghu*' 
vamsam says that in the Shayambara Sobha, convened by king 
Bhoja of the Vidarbhaland for the self-election of husband by his 
sister Indumati, Parantapa, the king of the Magadha land was 
present. “Fourth in ^acent*from Sisunga was Bimbisara who 
reigned for over fifty years;, from 537 to 485 B.C. It was during 
the long reign of^this king that Gautama Buddha preached his 
religion.” 

“ As Buddha, had the confidence of the old king, Bimbasara, 
Deva Datta (cousin of Buddha), some how managed to make him¬ 
self a favourite with Ajata Satru, the heir-apparent to the throne 
of Magadha. Ajata Sattu brought about the death of his affection¬ 
ate father (Bimbasara) in a very cruel manner; but Deva Datta’s 
attempts to put an end to the life of his great cousin were frus¬ 
trated by some kind of miracle or other. After the death of 
Bimbasara the, invitable reaction came on in the mind of Ajata 
Satru. He was sdrely oppressed with remorse, and, through 
the inflilence of his step-brother, and physiciap Jivan Kumara 
Bhand, he soon took steps to be reconciled to Buddha. In Kosala 
also there took place a revolution similar to that in Magadha. 
King Prasnajit’s son, Virudh^a, was led by, Ambarisha, a son 
of the royal chaplain, to dethrone his father, and to compel him 
to leave the kingdom. The*Prim« Minister of the State at first 
refused to help Virudhaka. But the ultimate success of the heir- 
apparent in attaining the object of his guilty ambition, was 
mainly due to the co-operation of the premier. After his de¬ 
thronement, Prasnajit repaired to Raj Giri in order to seek for 
refuge. But he died of hunger amf thirst before Ajata Satru 
could do any thing for his refief,^ 

Bimbasara was succeeded by his son Ajata Satru in 485 B.C. 
Ajata Satru conquered Kosala and other countries on the west. 
Angat or East Behar, was already under thef rule of Magadha. 
Vajjians,* a race of Turanians, had settled in Nortli Behar. Ajata 
Satru by defeating them, ei^ended his kingdom to the north. 
Fottr princes ruled after Ajata Satru,' the last of whom, Mahanan- 
din, closed the Sisimgd dynasty in 370 B.C. ' * ^ 


* Eintla Dtites and Sects by Dr. Jogendranath Bhattyaehaiya, pp, $20-30, 
+ The capitel Aoga silujited^ear modem Bhagalpor. 
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Nanda dynasty succeeded Sisunga dynasty. Nunda, the 
founder of the dynasty ,and his eight sons ruled from 370 B.C. 
to 320 B.C. It was in the reign of the last king of this line 
of kings that Alexander the Great invaded India. Chandra 
Gupta whom Nanda has exiled, joined Alexander, who was soon 
disgusted with his haughty exile,* and Chandra Gufrla had to fly. 
Chandra Gupta therr gathered round him Ine hardy warriors of the 
north*west, and about’320 B.C. had killed Nanda. He ascended 
the throne of Magadha and laid the foundation of the Maurya 
dynansty.* He reigned for 30 years from 320 B.C. to 290 B.C. 
and raised the Magadha Empire to the highest pilch of glory 
and power. Chandra Gupta, with the help of his erudite Prime 
Minister Ctianakya, the compiler of the celebrated slokas, 
conquered Kurus, Fanchalas, Kosalas, Videhas *and Kasis, and 
thoroughly re<organised his kingdom. He extended his kingdom 
from East Behar to Panjab. Megasthenes, the celebrated am¬ 
bassador of the Greek king Salucus lived in Pataliputra or Patna, 
the capital of Chandra Gupta, for four or five years, from 317 to 312 
B.C. Megasthet^es says The Magadhas were, of course, the 
most powerful race in India, and ruled from the Panjab to East 
Behar. Further fb the East, Bengal and Orissa were paralleled 
out into different kingdoms.” • 

Chandra Gupta was succeeded by his grandson Asoka, who 
extended his kingdom from Himalayas to the Yindhya mountains 
and from the Bay of Bengal to the Panjab. He was a great 
advocate of Buddhism. “ If a man’s fame can be measured by the 
number of hearts who revere.him, by the number of lips who have 
mentioned and still mention him with honour, Asoka . is more 
famous than Charlemagne or Caesar.”t 

Asoka has left a record of his acts engraved on rocks, pillars 
and caves. One of these rocks is near Eaputrda-Girj, about 25 miles 
to the north-west of Attock on the Indus, another is near Khalsi 
on the Jamuna; just where the river leaves the higher range of the 


Himalayas; the third is at Girnar in Guzerat, the fourth is at 
Dhauli in Orissa; and the fifth is* at Jaugada klso in Oris^. 


Two pillars have been discdvered at Delhi, one at •Allabal:^ 
two in Tirhoot, and one at Sanchi in Bhopal, bearing on th^ 
six edicts, while ^o additional .edicta are found*in one of 
Delhi pillars. These eight pillars lyere inscribed in sytb 

years of his reign. It was in lh«^ ninth year of his re 

__ • ' . ; 


* This dynasty was called Hamya^rsAy after tkft mtfiS ' 

women, who was the mother of Chandra 

tKop|tem/V 
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Asbka annexed Kalinga, Bengal and Orissa with Magadha. The 
edicts speak of Bactria, Kabul, Kandahar, Gujrat, Malwa, and 
portions of the Deccan and still more remote countries and their 
kings such as Antiochus of Syria, Ptolemy of Egypt, Antigonns 
of Macedon, Magas of Gyrene, and Alexander of Eperos, as 
well as,the kings and people of Ceylon and of India south 

of the river Krishna, • • 

Six princes ruled fcr Asoka andrthen the Maurya dynasty 
came to a dose in 183 B.C. The Sunga dynasty followed and 
ruled from 183 B.C. to 71 B.C. and tlie Kanva dynasty then ruled 
from 71 B.C. to^26 B.C., after which Magadha was conquered by 
the Andhras who ruled*for four centuries and were the absolute 
masters of the whtjift of India. This dynasty came to an end in 
430 A.D. * Various tribes then overran the land and the country 
fell into disorder. 

After the* downfall of the Magadha Empire, Bengal enjoyed 
independence for a long time. On the decline of the Magadhas 
of* Behar, the* Gupta kings of Kanouj rose. But these kings did 
not succeed to conquer Bengal and Orissa. The kings of Bengal 
obeyed ‘ orders and paid tribute to Samudra Gupta, the fourth 
king of the Gupta dynasty of Kanouj. Practically Bengal was 

independent in these days. • 

Between fifth and sixth centuries of the Qhristian era, many 
foreign travellers came to India. We will here give some of 
their testimonies. 

Ea Hian came to India about 400 A.D. He visited Rajagiri, 

* Gaya, Champa (near modern Bhagulpur) and Benares, and came 
to Tamluk, then a great sea-port neai;the ^outh of the Ganges. 
After a stay of two years in this sea-port. Fa Hian shipped himself 
for Ceylon, *where he remained for two years, and thelt left the 
place in a merchant vessel for his native country.* 

.The ntost famous, of the Qiinese travellers was Houen Isang 
who came to India about 630 A.D. Mr. R. Q. Dutt in his history 

— ^ — - : - .--- 

* An intereating incident chanced on hia way Jp China. A great teni- 
peat aroaa in the way, but graduilly abated, and after a voyage of 90 days, 
the veiaal Inched Yepoti (Java), where according to Fa Hian, Brahmana and 
Hiudhwh* ^®*'i®^**** Tljeiloo Fa Hian erobarktfd in. a|>other merchant veasel. 
A great * tempeat again arose and the Brahmans on bqprd thought that the 
i!luck'w«| owing to thaif having a Bhddhiat in the‘ship atfd threatened to leaveJ 

Zsdand, and the way 1 But Fa Hian's patron saved 
the .vessel reached the southern coast of 
'in Java; Sumatra And other Lilands 1,500 
ago, is ap^rkt.frdik 'F« 'H.^o*s'accoant. 
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says;—“ Passing through Hiranya Parvata (near Munghyr) and 
Champa (near modern Bhagulpur) our traveller ^me to Bengad» 
which was then divided into five kingdoms, namely, Poundra or 
North Bengal, Kamarupa or Assam, Samalata or East Bengal, 
Karna Suvarnaor West Bengal and Tamralipta, the south-westers 
'eea-coast. Poundra was thickly populated and rich in all kinds 
of grain produce. At Kamarupa the peof;> 1 e were simple and 
honest, of small stature and dark yellow bomplexion, and spoke a 
language different from that of India. The people of Samatala 
were small and black, but hardy, and fond of learning, and dili¬ 
gent in acquisition—a description which applies to •the people of 
East Bengal to the present day. At Tamralipta, the people were 
hardy and brave, but quick and hasty. Kama Suvkrna pf West 
Bengal was thickly populated, and the people were fqnd of learning 
and honest.’* We will conclude this part of our antiquarian nar¬ 
rative with the following historical or more properly mythological 
facts, concerning Fort Rhotas, Bhagulpur, Deaghur and Vaidya- 
natb. 

Rhotas has its history to tell of the Hindu, Mahomedan and 
British periods. To begin with—^Tradition ascribes the founda¬ 
tion of this F ortress to Rahidas or Rahita, the son of Raja Harish 
Chandra of Oudh. Without apology we venture to transcribe the 
following Vedic anecdote of the PrincL 

The Aitareya Brakmana says, that Raja Harish Chandra of 
Oudh, not having his any sons, offered to sacrifice his first-born to 
Varuna in case the God granted him his prayer for progenyi t||at 
a son, Rahita was born to him but the king managed to^lay 
the sacrifice, that at last when,*his son arriving at years,.of dis¬ 
cretion, Hjirish Chandra broke his mind to him, Bahit/declined 
the honour, and left home, roaming for years in forests.^ 

This story has been much more mystified in the Ramayana. 


But in reciting the vicissitudes of his life the poenf narriitp thdt 
during his father’s residence at Benares, the Prinice with his ffiother 
was sold in slaveiyr td a Brahman. The chief servifie done by the 
Prince to the Brahman*was to cull flowers and fruits ^om the jhn- 
gle. At this early date the kingdom of Magadha had not a na^t^' 
and probably Rahit^was the first Aryan setjler in the* 
plateau of the Soqe. Beyond the name and the ,inot|^efi^:' 


rum known as R&ktdaS'-ka-chowriy *remains no^tti^ 
of the Founder. The “chowri,” hijwever, detnands 
passing notice. It is said to hafe o^tain^ 
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in a gi^d^n nrn. It is built on a pinnacle below whose foot,- far 
’ below,.fe life Sone takes a turn to the north and enters the 
•plain cif ^l^bar. Two of its slopes are exposed to the gaze of the 
coitititrj^, and are approachable only by a flight of 86 slips from the 
adjacent aummits. It was on this commanding spot, it is said, 
that Rahita used to take his accustomed seat to contemplate 
:die expanse below, studded^^ith hifls and dales, and cut by streams 
extending as far as the eye could reach.* Here,* as his beloved 
spot, even after their “ wonted ” fires fiad ceased, were his ashes 
appropriately deposited. 

The hill Mander near Boicorse in Bhagulpur is mentioned in 
the Hindu mythology in connection with the Creator of the worlds 
when the Supreme being floated over the waters in the form of an 
egg, and also with the churning of the ocean, that led to eternal 
warfare between ^he gods and the Asuras. Towards the south 
stands the holy city, Deoghur, where Havana is said to have left 
Shiva before Valmiki sung his exploits from the jungle near 
Bithoor, on the north is the scene of Chand Sadagar’s sufferings 
(Champanagar near fehagulgur), rendered memorable by the 
heroic virtue and devotion of his beautiful daughter>in>]aw 
described in the Manasar Bhasan. A few miles off near the 
Ganges, might still be seen mud pillars and vaulted roofs under¬ 
ground attesting the remains of*human dwellings which in the' 
lapse of' ages have been swalloy^ed up in the bosom of the earth. 
Tradition-again points out the foot of the Mandar as the place 
where once flourished a large city containing 52 bazars, 53 streets, 
88 tanks,*—a city which, as proved by an inscription,t on a 
triumphal arch still standing there, continued to exist till 276 years 
ago.t Across the Sub-division runs the rapid Chandan, which, 
accordfnjg to Colonel Franklin,,is the EVraboas described by the 
Oreek Historians when Chandra Gupta reigned at Pataliputra. 

Ktfw to come todthe great idoWtself, which is supposed to he 


^s old ;aa the; Ramayansi. According to the Deoghur Mahatyan, 
tdiO le^g^d,connected with the dhtablishment of the idol at the. 
placd^ rnns as follows Havana, die king of Ceylon, having r«« , 
gods to the condition .of slaves of his household, 

' was apifeiiis sanctify Ins capital witli tbe pyesence of Shiva 
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whom he worshipped. So he went up to Mount Kailasb, and 
preferred his prayer. Extremely unwilling to go, but not knowing 
how to deny so devouted a votary, Shiva consented to be <;arried 
on 'Ravana’s shoulders, provided he was not put on the ground, in 
the course of the journey. Ravana acquiesced, and||fith Shiva on his 
shoulder, proceeded at a pace surprising^men for the giants of that 
age. The envious gods? with a view to prevent the accomplish¬ 
ment of the project, helcf a council and sent Varuna the Hindu 
neptunc, to fill his bladder vMth urine. When Ravana arrived 
about 2 miles North of Deoghur, at a place qalled Harlajuri* (so 
called from a pair of Haritaki trees growing on the spot) he felt a 
violent desire to case himself. Vishnu in H:be shape of a poor 
Brahman happening at that moment to appear in View, Ravana 
transferred his burden to the other’s shoulder, but unfortunately 
Ravana’s urinal discharge instead of lasting for a minute or two, 
as he had led the pretended Brahman to expect, continued to flow 
for seven days and seven nights. At the end of that period, he 
strolled to the place where the BrahmanT had left the god, aod 
asked him to,moun't bis shoulder once more. Shiva refused to do 
so. Ravana entreated, fell at his feet, and even wept, but all to 
no purpose. He then tried to take the god by force, but he had 
struck roots in the ground, and' it was impossible to raise him. 
Furious with rage and disappointment, Ravana struck a tremendous 
blow on Shiva’s head, which caused Ganges to rush forth from the 
nether world. The place where this occurred is called the Shiva 
Ganga, a tank of the temple, as the basin which received the urine 
of Ravana, is called. Shiua Sagara, being the lake towards the 
west, whose water is considered the purest in Deogher! ( The 
une(fial elevation of the top of the stone emblem of Byjiiath is 
still pointed out by the Pandas as the effect of Ravana's blowy 
which the mighty god, at this distance of time has not succeed^ in 
forgetting. Had the god been wise enough to allow himself to 
undergo a divine medical examination, he would have succeeded to 
spare himself from this awkward dwarfishness. Moreover be 
would not have been the laughing stock and thh object of rMietlle* 
of men of this iron age which is his Vrearion pure and rimpte, 

Ravana is to have once more returned from Ceylon to 
take Shiva, l»ut vil^th no better success. TbI god adeed bW «to. 
bring the water of all the sacred rivers and pour the same Otl bldt' 
in order to allay the pain, l&e a good pupil of the old tl^ 

“gooseberry fool,” caused’by the tremendous ,blow on bib 

_ * , > . n ' 1 ^ 

* ZToria (in Hindi) ii (be rmtWkt a pair. 
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end by the poison in bis throat. Before departing on his errand, 
Ravana appointed a cowherd name Byju to pour milk and water 
on the god’s head. Having no vessel to carry milk and water in, 
he used to suck the one from the cow and fetch the other in his 
mouth. god was so well pleased.with this worship and ,• 

devotion that he ask^ to make a reward. Byju wished to have 
his name conjoined with, that of the deity, and accordingly the 
Shiva at Deoghur was thenceforth called Byjnath or Byjunath 
from “ Byju ” (the cowherd) and Nath signifying “ lord ” altogether 
the “ lord of Biiu.” Accordihg to another account, Byju at the end 
of a day’s hard labour, was about to lift his food to the mouth, 
when happeninglo recollect that he bad not that morning made 
hisusuarofferingstothe god, went, impure as he was with the 
boiled rice sticking to his hand, with some water in his mouth. This 
actofdevotibn delighted the god so much that thenceforward he 
chose to accept worship under his votary’s name. 

“The tijadition is that it was under the Government of 
Parashuram, a v«ry powerful monarch, who had subject to him 
twenty-two princea and who lived in Mahasthan.” “ But the 
common belief of the country, according to Martin,t is that 
Parashuram was destroyed by a Mahomedaut saint named Shah 
Sultan Hazrut Auliya.” BuUthis tradition is ^without any founda¬ 
tion. The next tradition, mentioned by Martin, is that of Ram, 
the seventh incarnation of Bishnu. After his conquest of Ceylon 
or Lanka, this hero could not avoid suspecting the chastity of his 
beloved spouse Shita, who remained for a longtime in the custody 
of Ravana, the king of Ceylon, for whose punishment. Ram Chandra 
waged the war. Ram Chandra exiled his dear wife Shita, and she, 
according to Mr. Martin, retired to, Poundra or Gour, which was 
the residence of the Sage Balmiki, the worl'd-renowned compiler 
of.the greitt Hindu epic poem^Jiamajfana. She was attended by 
Lakthmana, the* second brother of Ram Chandra, and during 
Sbita’s exile^ she gave birtk to a son by name Naba, for at the 
time o 1 SiU’s banishment, she was pregnant. The Saint Balmiki 
also furnished^ her with a ohild by his spiritual power. These 
t^ adits j«f Ram Chandra-attacked'their father, when their father 
came td rescue the horse of his Rajasuiya Jhj da. 

. . A»dtMr *mi4»tion asserts that Gounwas ^[oyerned by Bali 
Rala» who was an Asura, wfio opposed the worship of the 
godf ,and;iUa»w sttff#:i||feth»s heresy in the nether region. 
^lEveii tbis tiaditidii, b^eycr, acknowledges him to have been 
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the father of a still more distinguished personage, Bana Ba|a, 
who appeared to have governed this country with greatdistinction. 
The next personage of this conntry who was celebrated, in tradi¬ 
tion was Birata Raja, the king of Matshyadesha, a name, which is 
; still retained by the whole of this district, except a small 
portion east from the proper Karatoya, for that river asperated 
Matshyadesha from Kaa»:up or Assam, which was then 
governed by a prince, named Bhagadatta. The boundaries of 
Matshydesha towards the south and west included at least portions 
of Rajshahi and Purnia. In the Whr which took place between 
Yadhisthir and Duryodhana for the throne of Hastinapur, and the 
supremacy of India, Virata Raja assisted the ’ former while his 
neighbour joined the opposite party. The mother of Virata 
Raja happened to be impregnated by a fish. " It is on this 
account that this vicinity has been called the Matshyadesha, (the 
country of the fish). The war between Yudhistir and his com¬ 
petitor is usually placed by the present Hindu Chronologists about 
32,000 years before the birth of Christ. Virata and his son were 
killed in the great Kurukhetra War. These and other* similar 
traditions are current in Bengal. But the readers should take 
those as traditions, which are generally baseless. We now 
come to the real f^cts connected >with the origin, development 
and extinction of Gour. And these will occupy subsequent 
chapters. 

“ Bengal received the first light of Aryan civilisation from 
Magadha probably in the fifth century before Christ, and, when 
Megasthenes visited Indja in«the fourth century, he found several 
powerful kingdoms in Bengal, which he called by the general 
name of' Kalliraga. ^ And the? Conquest of Kallinga by Asofca the 
Great in the third century, brought it’into closer contact with the 
west. Then followed the dark ago of Indian In |He ninth century, 
the Rajputs, then masters of all India, founded the Pala dynasty 
of Bengal, who were staunch followers of Buddhism.” The 
histoi;y of Gour, under the Pala kings will be narrated in tbe next 
chapter. » ^ 

The ancient name of.Gohr was Poundca, which apj^ars inthe 
Manushamghita. name of Gour was,"no doubt, Sanakl^t; 
in which languagi^i, it is»said by many Jkarned andquariatlie; sudh i 
aa Dr. Buchanan, Sir Alexander. CUnningbam, it sl^^ea 

sugar*’ (raw). In Persian,>it^ signifies t^ -grave,; 
hence regarded inauspicious * by uiosewho^ug^t^i ^ 
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IAaior*General Reanelli the Surveyor-General of the East India 
€bmpany»: is incorrect ‘ in stating* that the ehange of name was 
made by Akbar as his Minister, the celebrated Abul Eaeel* who 
could not have been mistaken, and who. wrote in the 4 :ime of the 
Emperor of Akbar, states,t “Jennutabad is a very ancient <;ity, 
and was once tlw capital of Bengal. Formerly, it was called 
Lucknowty^ and sometimes Gourf the name it now bears was given 
by the late Emperor (Humayoon).” Feristha also states|:— 
^ Humayoon having occupied Gour, he caused that unpropitious 
appetlatio!\ to be changed for that of Jennutabad.” Tieffenthaler 
mentions, that the monarch (Humayoon) gave the name ironically,§ 
in allusiomtd the pestilential atmosphere, deadly as well as to the 
men‘as to the cattle of his army. According to Manu, the Aryans 
conquered* the following countriesjj (i) Foundra, (2) Odra, (3) 
Drabira,‘(4) Kamboja, (5) Javana, (6) Saka, (7) Parada, (8) Palyava, 
(9) China, (10) Kirata, (ix) Darada, and (12) Kbasa. As Brahmins 
could nojii be found in these provinces, the Aryan Khatriyas became 
fallen for wint of religious ceremonies, which could only be 
performed by the Brahmans. And, therefore, Manu designates 
these Khatriyas as Sudras, and in the course of time, they became 
inletchas!\ According to Manu, the pedple inhabiting the coun¬ 
tries outside Aryabartyd, were mletchai. But'here it should be 
noted that before the publication of Skanda Purana, the countries 
of Uthkala (Orissa or Odra) and Drabirah (Deccan) became 
peculated with Brahmins. These Brahmins were divided into 


* ^tenoell's Memoir of Map of Ilindoostan, p, 55. 
t CModwins’ Translation (1800) of Ajeen Akbery, Yol. 14. 

^ Dow’s Foristha, Yolf ii, p, 84. 

§ Besohreibung von Hindustan, Yol. i, p. 325. 

i| l^usalhbita, tlhap. 10, Sloka 43. Kamboja according to Qrifiths, is 
ahother nam^ of Aroebesia. The stone-plate which was discovered and 
ta^n but the celebAted tank Kamsagara,* in the district of Dinajpnr, 
OMstains'the following Sanskrit verse t KamboJ&Qyajena Clourapalipd Tenendu- 
monla baytSig prauido nimmat. Thus we see that daring the reigns, of the 
EsjMjjf OooTi the dfsoendaota of Kamb^ were followers of Hinduism. 

/owns^Bltflldas, in . Raghuvanacm dhlled the Fersians Javanas. 

ithe ladus^iw Ja^Unas. 

lb professor Lassen and Herodotus, the father of 
which is situated on the north-west comsr 

^ IG^ths,^ it is moderd Dardi. 

-X^ppera ia Kirata. Hear Himalaya, there 
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two classes, namely (l) Pancha Gour and (2) Pianctia Drabirah. 
The Brahmins of Saraswata,** Kanyakobja (Kanou)), Gour, Utk- 
kala and Maithil (Behar) inhabited the northern part of the 
mountain Vindhayac And on the south of the monntaln, the 
Brahmans inhabited Karnat (Karnatic), Tailanga, Guzerat, Andhra 
and Drabirah (Deccan). The former were called Fancha Gourlya 
Brahmans and the latter went by the name ^ Pancha Draibiri 
Brahmans. • • , 

In the chapter on Poundra, in the Skanda Purana, it is 
written that the country of Poundra or Gour became deluged with 
the waters of the river Karatoya. Nearly seven or eight hundred 
years before the commencement of the Christian era, Gour or 
Poundra was founded by kingBhoja-Goura. In the tfme of Manu, 
Gour of Bengal went by the name of Poundra, arid was one ,ot the 
non-Brahman provinces, mentioned in Manushamkiia, When 
Gour of Bengal began to prosper, Gour of the N.-W. P.' became 
Adi~Gour or ancient Gour. In the N.«W. P. there are still some 
Brahmans who claimed their descent from the Brahmans of Adi- 
Gour or ancient Gour. In the time of Makabkaratd,'\ the people. 
of the countries of Anga and Magadha were Sudras. It is ntSvr 
evident that after the time of the Mahabharata^ Gour of Bengal 
and of the North-Western Provinces, became populated with 
Brahmans. 

s. c. s. 


* BarathDatar^lt\iQ Brahmans on the two sides of the River Saraswati, 
which is on the North-West comer of Rastinapur, are Saraswat Brahmans. 

(7ot<r—This is not Qour of Bengal, bat only a remotest part of it. 

S'rai5an;tno^ar—Modern Faizahad (vide Tatvmbodini Patrika 1771 Saka, 
month Magba, 4Mh Yolnme). When Goiyr of Bengal r(»se, the gtmime portion 
of Qour of the N.-W. P. disappeared. Gour, at aone time, extended from 
Bengal to N.-W. P. 

t Vide KarnorParva of the Mahahharata, address of "Karnaf tb Salja. 
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ECOUfOMT AND TRADE. 

1 * 

A FEW PACTS CONCERNING VILLAGE LIFE. 

India, famous in the olden time for what was termed its 
barbaric pearls a^nd gold, famous for its Pagoda trees during the 
advent of commercial Europe, has nevertheless been found to be 
a poor countiy^ Notwithstanding riches and splendour among a 
few of its princes and nobles, there is almost one dead level of 
poverty and misery among the masses. The condition of the 
ryots and of the poor generally, is therefore a subject not un¬ 
deserving attention. I accordingly propose, in a scries of papers, 
to give such facts concerning village communities as have come 
under my observation. 

Calcutta, built upon a swampy alluvial formation, once noted 
its damp, reeky, odorous and insalubrious condition, is now 
reported to be one of the healthiest places in Bengal. Its djath- 
rate now compares favorably even wdth the recorded death-rate in 
some of the best towns in Upper India. On the other hand, the 
reputation for healthiness of many places in Bengal and the 
North-West has more or less deteriorated. Fever in different 
forms commits its ravages for six months of the year; cholera 
numbers its victims by tens and hundreds at different periods; 
and chronic diseases, slow in their operation, have their triumphs 
all the year round, over ill-nourished, enervated and ^feebled 
constitutions. 

. There can,J believe, be na question that the public health of 
most villages in the interior has for sometime past been found to 
have sadly suffered.' Something has been done to alleviate this 
state ot things, but much remains to be done^ and an enquiry into 
the causes of the general decline in the salubriousness of villages 
cannot but<be attended,with profit. Towards this end, the collec¬ 
tion of facts affection^ the general health of village communities 
must always of some value ;..and such facts, as have come 
under the observation of men who reside or have, spent years in 
places in the inthrior, ought ^o be brought to notice. 

It cannot he uninteresting also to note whether, notwithstand¬ 
ing the decline in their sanitary condition, villages have not 



ffli^lroved in d&er respectfwhether thetB. h^ hoi 
gross iit the material cohd^oh of the people/ in tl^e conslbruotioii 
of roads and communications, in trade and comme^Oe) and ih ai^a' 
and general education. Calcutta has made considerable progress 
. in all these*matters: it most be to some advantage to IdtotW ho^iv 
'• much of this progress has a counter part in villages in the.^lerior. 

'•A collection of facts bearing upon >these questions cannot hut he 
useful to those who ivave at heart the amelioration of the conditio^ 
of the people at large. 

The main subjects affecting the weal of village communities 
may be classed under some such heads as the follpwing 


Health or Preservation of Life. * • 
Land and Crops. * 

Indigenous Arts and Manufactures.* 
Internal Trade and Commerce. ' 
Roads and Communications. 
Education. 

Charities, &c. 


The held is a large one; but if every one, who has any know^.. 
ledge^fr experience pf facts bearing upon the subjects adverted tdf^'- 
were to contribute his mite of inforn^ation to a general stock, h 
great advance would have been made towards a proper under¬ 
standing of the condition of the masses, who form, as-it were, the 
basis of society. 

Population is increasing, and has increased to a conslde^dble 
extent: so mudi so, that it is likely to outstrip the limitf'of 
production. The census* reports illustrate the fact Of ioBi;;|^fe«l;; 
It is cerg^inly true that the people of this country alyirays tboi ; ' 
with suspicion on efforts made on behalf of Government to col^t ' 
statistical information, and it may be feared that strictly coirect : 
figures are some times withheld; but, neverthdless, whe^t is ' 
re-collected that a vill&ge population seldom comprises disturbing :; 
elements in the nature of floating members, that" tlie 
the village communit'Jr are generally well-known tomevery yj 
Oliver or village head, and when it is known tbit it 
residents were mostlir employed In the/woriro|f. 
thii ^work was auperylj^ed 
con^dentiy 'assumeibat'thnic^suf df, vUk^S 
We'bust,' bbweyeri well 
whit -rablo tbe'pojpulaji^n if 
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-::|*i|’'i^Sljtli’:(||E the'country.'/', 'vv, './', ''• ■'^■'.: 

it tUat po|mlaiton Is*'ahWyt Increasing: 
belief mliy be considered sound. With such se<^rUy to’ 
and property as eras never realized under past domina¬ 
tions, with increased trade and commerce, with facilities for 
, commnhicafion and tr^msport Vhish did not exist in days gone 
;:t>y)j with increased produce and increased prices, the ryot is cer- 
ti;i>iiy»;to some extent, better odf than he was ever before, and as 
there hre very few restraints upon marriage, the tendency natur¬ 
ally Is to an Increase. But an over-increase of population must 
alWayS be attended vdth evil results ; when population outstrips 
the.}iihits of produce, misery, the most direful, must come on 
apace/ There^are some natural checks to population which none 
can cc^bat. Disease and death destroy what the fructifying in¬ 
fluences of nature build up, and this process must always. be at 
wnrk /in the dispensation of a wise Providence. But because 
dbeasiiM and death must have their work, there is no reason 
why one should sit with folded hands and not make an effort 
to remove their preventlble causes, to do ^11 that should be 
done to help nature In vivifying and preserving the life it has 
given. One should be as guilty in seeing'‘fever or cholera or 
Other fell disease commit its ravages far and and not making 
ah effort to remove or help towards the removal of the Causes 
bring on such diseases ; as in seeing famine devastate the 
. not stirring to arrest its progress if he has the power to 

do iK>t looking on it as a natural visitation, tending to check an 
overgrowing population. The world is yet wide enough to receive 
ah evtr-iocreasing population, but for the removal of the causes of 
diseiise, we must look closely to the conditions under which popu- 
Ciilit.* ■ ,* 

Fi*.facts. The obstructed drainage of a village is 
of its unheaUhiness. I must not here omit to 
atti^dtion wac first dtawn to this subject by Raja 
connection wljhhis enqutriei^' into 
offevers; Wery village has some defined 
‘ with othe^ like channels, a stf'Camlef 
instances I baye %een such ^nlDihcis' 
ygrious^ways. odkacfs"''of Ija^s'on' 
, ps encfO'SMS^ed' up^; | it, ' 
channni,''jand. m^ing'^'s^w- 


the'ch^hne'l haS . 

liif'l^^fulty sm^l'tn'tbe',ehd,‘‘^d- t'£e 
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w«t«r-waj is rendered insufficient for the ptieage of water. 
Roads have been often constructed across these drainaipe chan¬ 
nels. The necessity for roads has been always j^reaty and the 
funds^ till lately, small. In the constrnction, the process of em¬ 
banking had always been a matter of the first importance, and 
^ the water-way, where the roads crossed the drainage channels,^ 
least thought of;—if thought of, the fund^ stood in the way* 
Masonry w'orks involvjed a la^ge expeaditprd, and with a view to 
economy the necessary culvert was constructed with as little 
w'idth of supporting wall as possible, and the smallest w’ater-way 
conceivable became the result. 

* 

Again, the drainage channels are generally connected with a 
streamlet which finds its way eventually into a swaipp or a river. 
In some instances the streamlet is found to -have silted Up consi¬ 
derably, and the drainage channels of all the villages connected 
with it are found seriously obstructed. * 

The station of Baraset, once a very healthy place, is a case la 
point. The Sootee River which received the drainage of the place 
has silted up considerably, the drainage channels Connected with it 
have become narrow and ^oked up, and during the rains the waters 
scarcely find a vent? Within a village itself the drains connected 
with the main drain^e channels often fail to serve the purposes 
for which they were constructed. Whpn the process of embanking 
the side lands goes on during the dry season, a person thinks more 
of his own land than of the public drain, ^nd is not slow to encroach 
upon the latter. Such portion of the earth of the •mbankment, as 
has been carried away during the previous rains, and has not been 
redeposited in the drain, is made up by a deeper cut into the bed 
of the drain, and thus while the drain becomes narrower, it becomes 


deeper as^well. The roads which the villagers construct are 
meant to save them and their cattle from sinkiifg kne%deep in 
the mire. The only idea the people have of road-making it to 
pile earth upon the track, and while the side draihs* are dug into 
deeper and deeper, a proper water-way ^across the roads is hardly, 
if ever) thought of. Again the drains theWselves* donot,*even , 


irrespective of the places where they aye crossed by the villansi^ 
roads, run uninterrupted all through th^ villages. Tbe^^ssagen ^ 
leading from the pub^c theftrougbfares to the.ryots’ hpmCiltnd# V 
are generally solid passag^ss, if I may so call them; Ike I 

these places are scarcely, if ever, cr&ssedlby culverts of 
oven of ordinary wood, in fiict thi drains Htp novej 
carried tbrongh these passages* He result it the 
are seldom continuous, v ^ 
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Tiie above are some of the facts connected with the drainage 
of villages. Whenever all or most of these facts exist, the effects 
can be more easily imagined than desciibed. During the rains, 
the waters accumulate in the village drains and in the main drain> 
age channels. By the time they disappear from the drainage 
channels more Is absorbed in the village than what is actually 
drained out of it, and^ven then sufficient is left in the deep and 
unconnected cuts of the village drainc to lend additional dampness 
to the ryots' homesteads. 

The drainage of each particular homestead is often found to 
be in an unsatisfactory state. Whenever a new house is erected 
in the homestead or the mud-walls of an old one are repaired, Ihe 
earth re(^uired<is'dug ftom the nearest place available. Though 
these works are takeri in hand at a time when the ryots have very 
little agricultural work to do, when the ryots' personal labor is 
available, and when hired labor is cheaper than in the busy season 
of the year, still no efforts are ever made to bring the earth 
required, from a |)lace where an excavation would not prove a 
nuisance, but on the other hand might prove advantageous. The 
consequence is that in accordance with the requirements of a 
household, holes more or less in number are spread in close 
proximity to the houses,—holes which are filled with water during 
the rains and with the refuse* and sweeplngs^of the homestead in 
other seasons. 

That under the circumstances and conditions above described, 
though imperfectly, villages should suffer from a chronic state of 
dampness and its consequences, is nothing surprising. 

The conservancy of villages is a matter which may deserve 
some' attention. 

The disposal of night-soil is a. question of serious htnportance 
intOwnsW cities; in villages this is left to nature. It is said 
that in primeval time? the ordinance on the subject required that 
a person should proceed a considerable distance out of tl*e 
village,-s-a dis^anfie greater even than what could be reached by 
an arrow shot from the village,—scrape out a hole wherein hfe was 
to answer bis ^all of nature^ and then cover up the deposit with 
earth. We had here^perlmps, the ‘origin of the dry-earth con¬ 
servancy system talked of some time back' and adopted in the 
jails. The principle involvJd in^the saying was^simply this; That 
the village and its precincts were not to be left to be contami¬ 
nated and that the nighlleoil was not to be left to fester and 
decompose un 4 er the rays of a tropical sun.* In villages, even at 
the present day, the requhtements of nature are answered in the 
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open air; but, as with the increase of population, the habitations 
of men have increased in numbers and cultivations has spread* 
the* field has become circumscribed, and the sides of tanks and 
roads are freely used by the lower sectio’ns of the community, while 
the better classes resort to secluded spots in gardenS| among 
% clusters of bamboos, or by the sides of ditches. 

A large tank or reservoir of drinking-water, situate usually 
outside .1 village, has generally an open %pace round it, whidh 
serves as a water-basin. This space is surrounded by embank** 
tnenls topped with trees, and these embankments, wherever acces¬ 
sible, often serve as the most convenient places to resort to for 
the purposes indicated : the ditches bordpring on garden lands 
are often connected with ponds and tanks for the j)urposes of let¬ 
ting in and letting out water at different periods of the»rainy sea¬ 
son. Vhe effect is, that the decomposing night-soil is left free to 
poison the air, to fouj the water-basins of reservoirs of drinking 
water, to doubly contaminate the water of ponds aud tanks, often 
otherwise rendered impure. 

The refuse of the cowhouse, the sweepingabf the homestead, 
in short all sorts of leavings, are generally utilized by the ryot. 
They go a great way to help him in manuring his fields, but before 
they arrive at a stote in which they can be fit for being used as 
manure, they are allowed to rot and {ester in chance holes or on the 
open ground in close proximity to the house, or by the road side, 
w'here they cannot but prove to be serfous nuisances. 

’ No effort is ever made to keep the small private tank or pond, 
usually seen close to the homestead, clean. Never properly 
excavated, or if ever excavated to a sufficient depth in the first 
instance, never perhaps* re-excavated afterwards when necessary, 
it becomes a receptacle of all sorts of filth accumulated therein 


for years. During the rains the refuse of the cow-hou|e, the ac- \ 
cumulating night-soil in the ditches, the decomposing vegetable I,;: 
matter in the adjoining grounds, are wash'ed into* it; during 
weather the luxuriant vegetation arpund sends no end of dric^l/i; 
leaves into it; at all seasons it is a permanent *siok wherein 
manner of dirt is washed. The water of these tanks is ,b{tet| 
for culinary purposes and the purposes of ablution. 

These tanks d« iiot perhaps prove as harmful ^ as 
r^herwise be, only becjy^se'the fishes ordinarily 
. consume a great portion, of :the.dtcumlilatmg'filthi'^d 
■ ful drop.of weeds and ^ter.piihts -^ally 
their sustenance from it. thes* weeds are 
, ferous nature of the they'g^ 
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: undtr-grQ>V|tU vegetation on lands is an index of ibeir dampnCtss. 
^ f he removal of the weeds canned but very partially help in imprbv* 
Jng the tanks, just as the cutting-down of small jungle cannot, 
except very faintly, help in rendering a damp soil less damp. In 
‘ the former case a new crop of w'eeds springs up, to feed, perhaps, 
more vigorously on the under>lying dirt than the old crop did, 
and in the latter case fresh vegetation arises to absorb the damp 
moisture of which the ofd had surfeited. In both cases the sources 
of evil remain. * 

Obstructed drainage and the consequent dampness of the soil 
have come to be considered by some high authorities as the 
causes of the fevers which have.done so much injury to the country, 
but it may be a mopt question for the serious consideration of our 
scientists, ?vhethbr other causes are not equally at work. It has 
been seen that in villages there is not only obstructed drainage, 
but the most iqtschievous conservancy arrangements. There was 
death in our open sewers in Calcutta our scientists said, but 
nevertheless persons were often seen to sit by them for hours, 
even to 5le|ip over them night after night, exposed to the influ¬ 
ences of the miasma in blissful ignorance of the fatal truth. No 
body however found what number of deaths or of diseased livers 
or enlarged spleens was the consequence. There is death in the 
accumulated filth of our privies the medicos say, but notwithstand¬ 
ing that these preserves ceased for weeks and weeks to be fields 
for the display of the hardiho£>d and valour of our knights of the 
Ibroom* the health of Calcutta it is reported, was never so good as 
during the period referred to. Whether the effect of this ac¬ 
cumulation was not to tell on public health in some form or othsr» 
not easily discernible, is more then I Can presume to say. After 
all it mhy perhaps be asserted with some degree of coq^dence 
tha t a fombif^iion of causes,^and not one cause.aIone, often serves 
perliaps to tindermine the human constitution. The decomposing 
vegetaUe’<mtatter<a|>undant jn villages, the festering night-soil, the 
pultrid filth in the beds of tanks, after causing such injury as may 
result fr^ euperfioial exbalatfonp therefrom, might And their way 
irito^llie S«h*soit and the accumulated poison "of years might at 
'certaW ^ftods find its way into the atmosphere, along with the 
:;m^sph a with moisturej,sends up during 

; |be-first dt^l hioaths pf e yea tp spread 

disease at 
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BE AT A VICTORIA! 

Mother of men ! Nay, by what sweeter name 
May we invoke thee in ourj>rayer ? For fame. 

Is but a gifljess alm^oner of tljine, • 

Until thou fill his hand with gifts divine, 

Great Mother—Empress—Qneen ! 

Supreme of woman-kind, supreme in all • 

Thy sex’s highest sanctities ! No cafll 
Of Queenly duty, light or heavy-laid, * 

Might find thy dauntless vroman's heart afraid. 
Great Mother—Empress—Queen ! 

All gifts were thine—alt trials—all that chasten, 
Uplift, ennoble; for none might stay or^hasten 
God’s hand: thine too all homely joys, ^nd glories 
Of war or pca<% that live in deathless stones. 
Great Mdther—Empress—Queen! '*■' 


Thy tr 1001*^113 are all merciful: not as 
Imperial Flpme, oft flaunting to the gaze 
Of crowds debauched with goji-less sights and games. 
A captive nation's ills and cruel shames, 

Great Mother—Empress—Queen ! 


Thy casket held far other gifts than erst 
Pandora's. Hers oflurid fire accurst: 

^ut thine, Victoria! came on angel wings 
Blazoned with Heaven’s own radiant quarterings. 
Great Mother—Empress-^ueen 1 


Which of thy gifts was highest none may know:, 
But surely Heaven’s fore-kndwledge would bestow 
Fortitude Bust for hours of straitest trial, 

Most nobly borne in life-long self denial, 

Great Mother—Empress—Queen I 


Wisdom'came pHixti with balanced self-<»Titrbf| 
Controlling wodds regeiferate*. Thy soul ' ' 
Is law to sonIsi;.^;mitA$'to other m^ds t.. 


And so thy jule a 
Great Motherw.^iSf|if|fes|» 


empire binds, 


' \i 
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When alien lands, not alien now, were given 
Thee (realms for which great kings had striven) 

He gave thee Clemency—an added grace, 

With equal love Who loveth every race, 

Great Mother—Empress—Queen ! 

Th^ lieges, legions in this land and sea, 

Swayed by tHe sun in fealty to thee. 

Turn them for h'elp and succour to the west, 

Where faith and hope at last have found a rest, 

Great Mother—Empress—Queen ! 

Oh I that myrf:ountry could behold thy face 
And spvfan brow, w'herein is queenly grace 
Woven with weft of many-tangled care, 

Pale with high thought, but kind and debonaire, 

Gre^ Mother—Empress—Queen! 

■f 

Once 1 stood in thy presence, even I 
Thy bondmanj and beheld thy majesty ; 

Bent myicnee in service; heard Uiec speak 
Kind accents, and spoke back in rev’rence meek, 

Great Mother—Empress—Queen ! 

Oh! may thy life be Jong for us, gre 

And when in God’s own time thy work is done, 

Then may thy mariy-dowered mantle fall, 

From son to gifted son in slow recall. 

Great Mother—Empress—Queen! 

Mother of men ! Nay, by what sweeter name 
May we invoke thee in our prayer ? For fame 
Is but a giftless almoner of thine, . 

Until thou fill his hand with gifts divine. 

Great Afother—Empre&s—Queen I 

Supreme of womaiykind, supreme in gill 
Thy sel’s highest sanctities 1 No call 
Of Queenly duty, light or heavy-Ikid^, 

Might find thy dauntless woman’s heart afraid, 

^eat Mother—Empress—Queen! 

SYED HASSAIN'BILGRAIWIL 
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THE CHRONICLES OFBEBDLAND OR ADVEN- 
TURES OF A GENTLEMAN. 

, CHAPTER III. ' 

.The Witch Annie. 

Before the vernal worship of the Goddess of Power, remote 
relations of the family used to turn up at the Palace. These annual 
visits increased or decreased according to the prevalence of dearth 
or plenty in the country. » 

The year, I am speaking about, was marked by great scarcity, 
both the autumn and winter crops having bden total failures. 
Even the fifty-sixth cousin dropped in with his consort or the 
relict of his brother at the prospect of feasting sumptuously at 
the Mo|}a Rani’s bounty, as also of submitting an applicafion for 
exemption from paying the annual .rent of his lands. There 
was an unusual influx of people to the palace that year. Just one 
day prior to the Invoking ceremony of the Goddess, a yobng 
widow from NarrailfU distant relation of the fa];nily, felt indisposed, 
and the family physician was communicated with to attend,on her. 
He gave her a dose bf physic, which however did njat work on her 
bowels: towards evening sh^ became worse and a stronger potion 
was administered v^^ich also did her no good. In the nlorning she 
was delirious and twaddled. She was a handsome woman of about 
two andk twenty and had a beautiful p$ir of soft eyes in her bonny 
head, she was very bashful, wonl/i talk to nobody nor lift her veil 
on any account, which we .cbncluded might be owing, to 
ugliness of her face whioH we had not yet wen, • 
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A single glimpse of the lovely face, however, upset ouf 
idea. One day there being a fair breeze I went up to the 
terrace of the Moha Rani's mchal to see whether the wind 
was favourable or adverse to dying kites. The first thing 
which met my eyes was the handsome young woman leaning 
over the cornice drying her hair. The tufts of her elegantly 
curled silken' tresses reached down to her knees and was as 
biack as the cloud; gra*ceful <ringlets banging over her temples 
appeared like a swarm of black bee gloating over lotus-buds; and 
her delicately modelled oval face peering through the long black 
tresses appeared, like .a .flash of lightning from behind a black 
cloud. As I came Ihroii^h the Prayer Hall I had the grass shoes 
on, which made wo'" noise while walking. I did not wish to have 
a look at the unguarded female against her wishes; in order 
therefore to make her aware of my presence I coughed and hem¬ 
med : she startled and drew the veil over her face, tried to arrange 
her hair and leave the p^face, but in ilie hurry of her movements 
she entangled , her hair in the twigs of a small peepul tree which 
grew below the cornice. * The peepul is an immortal tree, it grows 
anywhere and everywhere irrespective oflbe soil, it grows even 
on burnt bricks where there is not a pinch of ‘earth. It pained 
her to extricate the last tuft of her luxuriant haic I volunteered to 
get her out of the meshes; but for my help she would have damaged 
her hair. spoke to me that day gratitude beaming through her 
lotusdike eyes. She told me tfiat she was ashamed of her hair. I was 
struck with her sillj^ words, and I told her that nobody in the world 
should be ashamed of such an elegant tuft of hair; she simpered and 
told me that she was ashamed of her hair only because widows were 
forbidden to wear such hairs and that they should get them closely 
cropped ; that she wanted to crop hei; hair but that her mol-ker who 
was still alive objected to It and told her that she would commit 
suiqide if she disfigured^hefself ^uring her life time, and that she 
Could not therefore get rid of the superabundance of her cursed 
hairs. As the subject w’as (lelicate I dropped it, but that she 
may n(>t consider that I meant to trifle with her feelingly, I 
told her that tMs wilful despqjiation of the natural ornatnenj^s In 
a widow vftas simply for moral amelioration, but depravity of 
moral? amongst Aryan widows was a thing unknown and rare, that 
worshipful widows whose lives were exe^nplary and spent enly 
in devotion and penance fot the'salvation of their departed lords 
might rest assured that these outward ornaments could never taUit 
their morals. 1 admit that libertines may he lured thereby but 
V where is the reciprocation of their sinister feeliigs? From the 
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short acqiiaintarjce I contracted with her I found that she was a 
paragon of virtue and we then and there struck a htendship. 
Since that day she spoke to me as occasion offered and I always 
catered to her wants. Sissy loved her’dearly too. . 

1 heard from several quarters that the girl was talking in rhap¬ 
sodies, and as I was kith and kin with her I thought that she might 
speak out her mind to me and not talk nonsense. I re.paired to her 
cliamber and found her raging like. 4 lunafic. At first sight she 
accosted me in becoming terms and I concluded that the rhapso- 
dies were all a hoax and that she was perfectly sane, but the next 
moment I found a strange phenomenon; the girl who spoke to 
me always with downcast eyes and a tr-eijmlous and lachrymose 

voice, began to look up to my face and talk gliply. She asked 

me poiiitblank, of all the objects on the globe what I liked best, 
and then responded to the query herself by saying “’fruits of course ” 
and laughed heartily a maniacal laugh. * 

When I saw which way the wind was blowing I prepared 
myself to leave the place. She said, “ Well be sure to leave the 
place at once, otherwise I will peel you and eat you up, ah 1 
what a pulpy and jtficy thing you should be.” I was very 

sorry for her a*nd wished to help her in this predicament, 

but I did not consider it wise to remain closetted with a young 
woman, because people might give a misconstruction to it. I 
therefore left the place with a heavy heart to consult with her 
brother-in-law as to what steps to ta&e. The brother-in-law was 
her husband’s eldest brother, to whom of course she would not 
talk; he could give me no advice in the matter a«d looked foolish. 

When I came out tp the studio I heard tlie elders saying 
that a witch might have possessed the child and that no n\cdicine 
therefota would act, that witc|ies in all climes had magnetizing 
mesmerising and h;ypnoti 5 ing qualities, that some witches might 
have seen her when she was in h<^lf undress and viewing her, re¬ 
fulgent beauty, could not resist the temptation ofentering mtoher. 
In course of conversation I asked if thyere was any remedy for it and 
vvaS given to understand that in the village of Dorset there was a 
Kawat, who was formerly an equery at the Palace, who was a 
wonderful conjurer of witches, but that as his charges»were Rs. 5, 
none would broachtthe m’atter to the Devva». I found the,,elders^ 
rather apathetic ^ the»niatter and did not like therefore to dwell 
on it any more. 1 went in and*aske^ auntie to give me a loan 0$, 
Rs. 5 which she did. I induceli* Remsen, the mate of the-foot- 
men, to send a messenger to the Kawat’s village and ask him to 
oorae up t« conjure a witch alid promised him the usual retiumer- 
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alion; I kppt the money with Remsen for payment to the Kawat. 
I understood that the conjurer,was a man of good repute in the 
line. 

In the afternoon the Kawat turned up and wanted to have a 
look at the patient. I submitted to the Moha Ranee the particu¬ 
lars of the case and asked her permission to admit the Kawat into 
the zenana.' She gavf her permission with pleasure, and sent 
words to the Cashier to make out a biU for eoEpenses incurred in 
the oxorcism and debit the same to her account. I told her that I 
had already raised a loan of Rs. 5 to meet the expenses, which 
she ordered to bp refunded to me. 

The Kawat who was a hoary headed man received admit¬ 
tance into the»z&nana. No sooner did he enter appearance 
at the dooV of the chamber where the girl lay, than she began to 
scream and shrfek and shower all sorts of curses on the Kawat. 
I had all alon^ been an unbeliever in necromancy or oxorcism, 
but was struck with the demeanour of the girl. The Kawat asked 
for a handfuljof yellow rapeseed, a bundle of straw, seven pieces 
of rags, a few stems of the betel leaf, a little oil, a broomstick, a 
pitcher'of water, and a grinding stone. They were immediately 
brought to him. The Kawat took a few grains of the yellow 
rapeseed, blew at them three times, and scattered them all round. 
People who were inside the chamber were ordered not to come out 
and those outside it, not to enter it. I, my two nephews and 
old Hanison, the Khazanchi, were inside the room; the hero of 
Dorset stood on the doorway. Under his instructions the pitcher 
of water was brought inside the room; he asked me to make seven 
folds of the rags and hold them over.Inir ,face, in the meantime 
he uttered some incantations over the pitcher of water and splash¬ 
ed three handfuls over the folded sags. As soon as the water 
touched her face she became turbulent and clutched my arms firm¬ 
ly. . 1 did.pot utter a syllable because I pitied her. The Kawat at 
the top of his voice told the supposed witch to leave the girl 
immediately as othetwise it would fare very lisyrd with her. The 
girl in 4 croaking voice said that she was on the point of leaving. 
The Kawat aslasd how she possessed the girl. The spirit of the 
witch spoke through the mouth of tire g|iri that on the afternoon 
of thp day before yesterday she had come m with a basket of 
custard apjide «nd had seen the girl braiding*her hair before a 
mirror, ^e Kawat asked her name, but at first she would on 
no account glve*it out; lie.ihen*lighted the bundle of straw, took 
a Utile oil in his mouth and a quahtity of yellow rapeseed and 
after incanting some glbbeyish held the lighted straw between her 
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face and his moulh and began to eject the rapeseed thrdiigh the 
fire with great force, they fell on t||e poor girl’s face like shots 
from a pistol. I protested against this proceeding saying that it 
would leave numerous blotches and scars on the poor girl. The 
Kawat grinned and told me that it was his look-^out, that all 
patients were to him like liis own children, and that nobody wished 
to disfigure one’s own child; he asked me ^0 make my mind easy 
on the subject for there would be no blemisH left on the girl’s face. 
He resumed shooting and eventually she gave out her name as 
Annie, the fruit-seller who was a decrepit old woman. She con¬ 
tinued that when she had come in, the girl had been combing her 
hair, the rounded outlines of whose elegant.figure, the Venus-like 
pulchritude of the heaving annular orbs on whbsf bosom being 
perfectly visible, roused her animalism ; sheasked the girl why she 
did not wear Vermillion on her blooming forehead, but the girl 
heaved a deep sigh and said in a mournful voice that Ihe was alone 
in the world. “ Beautiful faces when laughing on the wrong side 
of the mouth look handsomer still.” When she sighed her face 
appeared to her as the garden of Eden, sherrould restrain her song 
of the sirens no longer Snd without delay entered the girl. • 

The Kawat in a harsh voice asked her whether she had made 
up her mind to leave the child immediately or wanted to dance 
upon nothing; she screamed and said that she was leaving that 
instant. 

She again began to curse the Kawat and said that she would 
give him a lesson which it w'ould be difficult for him to unlearn 
during his whole life, that she was sorry that her life was at its 
ebb, otherwise she could^ hav^ sent him to eternal perdition. The 
Kawat was not in the least irritated but sat with perfect, com¬ 
posure. •"When he saw that thp witch would not easily go out, he 
asked me to insert ohe of the betel steins into her ear, which I did 
gently that it might not touch tlje drum but no sooner hail I 
pressed the stem in, than she shrieked awfully, my hand became 
unsteady and I let. drop the thing. , The imploringly said that 
she was leaving directly and that the K^wat should not Chastise 
her anymore. , • 

The Kawat asked her to take something while i^ing away, 
she refused to do *so, and he menaced her with a repetition 
of the punishments; ait last she Came to terms, and the Kawat 
asked her to make a choice among three things, the water pitcher, 
the broomstick, and the grinding* stone; she^greed to cany the 
pitcher with her teeth. She Caught the pitcher with her teejtb, 
walked up to the centre hall,dropped the pitcher tliere and fainted 
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outright.” I sprinkled water on her face and looked to see 
whether iier face was bleedyig for the weight of the pitcher. 
When she regained her^consclousiiess she was a perfectly altered 
woman. When she sat 'up she veiled herself closely and asked 
me in her usual sweet voice what the row was about. 1 told her 
in brief that she was ailing from a curious malady and hence this 
influx of friends. ^ » 

When we came dbwn to the yarr^the Kawat asked for a flat 
earthen pot, a few pieces of turmeric and a few blazing charcoals, 
which were brought to him. In the centre of the yard he put the 
earthen plate with the burning charcoals cpi, muttered some thing 
between his lips and dropped the turmeric on the fire one by one. 
No body who not present there, would believe what I am 
about to 'narrate. Within a quarter of an hour of this the old 
Annie 'arrived at the yurd out of breath, fell flat on the 
pavement and lay there panting, her face was full of blisters, her 
teeth were bleeding and one of her ears was swollen. 

Hanison, the Kiiazanohi, was a kindhearted man ; he tbid the 
Kawat that the witch* had been paid in full, it was out of place 
to torture or torment her any more. '"The Kawat thereupon 
simply wrung a promise from her on pain of death that she would 
not cast an evil glance or. any member of the family and let her off. 
She limped in her gait as she,passed the back door and from that 
day made herself scarce in Reedland. 


K. K. M. 
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kconomY and trade. 

A FKW FACTS CONCERNING VILLAGE LlFE. 

Ti)e water-supply villages, for purposes of drinking, is a 
subject of great importance to the well being of villages. During 
the last drought, the apprehensions of a fanzine of *food Avere fol¬ 
lowed by apprehensions of a wattr famine. fu Madras and 
Bombay of late similar apprehension existed, . 

One .single small tank in the compound attached to the sub* 
divisional quarters at Busseerhat was rendered almost dry from 
the supplies which were drawn from it by tlje inijab'itanis of some 
six village adjoining the station, while a very large tank lay afa 
short distance, choked \^ith weeds, totally unfit for use. In former 
days an idea of i^iblic benevolence, or of a sense of duty to 
his tenantry, often induced the weajthy man or the landholder, 
Hindu or Mussulman* to undertake the excavation of large tanks 
for the use of the public at large or c#f the ryots on his estate. 
Properties have changed hands, have become divided, or the 
owners have become impoverished, and many of these tanks are 
neglected or in a state of utter uselessness. New proprietors 
cannot be expected to interest* themselves in works which lent a 
reputatiqiv to the names of their predecessors; co-sharers are 
often found unwilling or unable to join, with other sharers in the 
works of improvement; and poverty is often a positive bar. On 
the other hand, demands on a man’s pur*se haivfc increased 'in 
several ways with the'march of civilization, public beneficence takes 
manifold forms, public projects are many and various; and all who 
are really benevolently inclined, all who are truly public-spirited, 
all who have a name to make .or a reputation to gain, must give 
away largely from jvhat they have. Thef prices of 'labor and 
produce have alsohincreased, and there are fewer works now un¬ 
dertaken to proviefe a supply of water? sufficient to replace- that 
which has been lost. The spirit of benev<iJence has not 4 'Msd: 
out; but it has received a ^hrious check. \Vhen (he failure 
of the crops during the last famine set free a goad deal 
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usually employed in the (lelds, when labour bee ime much cheaper 
than before, when advances could be had from Government, 
though strictly none could be given for tanks of drinking water, 
it was a noticeable fact that the excavation or the re-excavation 
of tanks -was taken up in many a quarter with the greatest alacrity. 

■ The efforts however which were then made in this behalf have * 
ceased to a great extent, and ,a good water-supply in villages is 
still a desideratum. The v\iater-supp|y is not only insufficient in 
many placeis, but it is positively deteriorating in quality from 
neglect and accessions of offensive matter. 

The use of impure water is said to b§ the cause of cholera, 
though perhaps nothing is yet known for certain of the causes of 
this fell diseasp. • The introduction into the town of the filtered 
water from Fulta was^attended at first by a very sensible fall in 
cholera cases. * Whether these two facts acted as cause and effect 
has not been ascertained. One thing, however, is certain that, 
notwithstanding the continued use of this water, cholera cases 
have increased. It may here be noticed that at first there was a 
rather over-sufficiency*of water, which was follow'ed by a fitful or 
uncertain supply. Perhaps in this countTy an ample is as much 
necessary for health as a pure one. In the ablence of means for 
storing the filtered water for use on all occasions, many people 
are obliged to draw their supplies for the purposes of ablution, 
and even of cooking from other sources, and the increase of cholera 
cases in the city is now aseVibed to the use of foul water found in 
the bustees. Anyhow, a sufficient supply of good water is essen¬ 
tially necessary, and in this respect there is a great want in many, 
villages in the interior. 

It would be a work of supererogation on my part to describe 
a village house after the graphic description we have had of it in 
“Rustic Bengal” from the pen of Mr. Phear. * * * * l 
shall only refer to the houses of the ryots to indicate how far 
the accommodation provided in them is conducive to health. 

The single houses of Iq.borers, or of the*lowest class of ryots, 
have generally *one door only, leading from a small verandalh in 
front, if there is a verandah^ at all; large liouses or apartments 
have genially one door in front and one at the side; windows 
are rarely met with,, e*xcept in the very best Jbouses, The doors 
in the inf6rtor«classe$ of houses are of mat, in hsuses of a superior 
order, of wood; where the* wall£' are of mud as is mostly the case, 
there is very little venfUiltiOD, * except through the door; where 
they are of slit bamboos, as in some of tb^ Eastern Districts of 
Bengal, there Is eertainly a superabundance of it, but the houses 
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are not proof against the coUl blasts of winter, or the damp easter¬ 
ly winds of the rainy season. 

The houses have a lesser.or gre.itesr height of floor according 
as they are of an inferior or of a superior description, or according 
as the village is less or more subject to inundations; the plinth, 
the verandah, and the floor of the room is mopped every day with a 
mixture of water, earth and cotv-dung,j and this* process, now 
adopted in the jaifs of Bengal, h^ps to keep the rooms com¬ 
paratively dry, at all events much drier than they would other¬ 
wise be. 

The accoinmodiftion available in houses, owned by persons 
who cannot afford to have separate houses for all their needs, is 
often times shared by poultry and goats, and evfen co\vs. On one 
side of the room there is generally a raised bapiboo platform on 
which a receptacle for holding paddy is usually sqen ; underneath 
this platform one may find quietly ensconced for the night a goat 
and her young ones; if the owner is a Mahomedan one may find 
there a hen coop as well. One half of the room is generally left 
vacant to hold a bed^if necessary, but this bed oflener fkids a , 
place in the opjn verandah, and the consequences of insufficient 
ventilation and close proximity to where cattle are kept, are avoid¬ 
ed. If a cow o^* heifer is kept, it is accommodated in an enclosed 
portion of the veeandah. Even in houses of a superior description 
the verandah often serves as a sleeping place. This is as much 
to avoid the heat of a pent-up room, as to find accommodation fof 
members of a family who cannot all be conveniently or decently 
put into such place as is available. 

The cooking is mostl/ done in the open air, and the pots and 
pans a^re daily stowed away in a part of the house dr in the 
kitchen, where there is one*. In wfit weather the fire place is 
removed to the verandah, if there is no separate kitchen. In ttua< 
way cooking becomes less injurious to the health of the in’mates 
than it would otherwise be. 

. The bedding in the lowest condition of life consists.of a. mat: 
and a piece of i\o«>d for a pillow, where one madg of old rags, is not 
available. Amongst a better class* of ryots, a slight improvemqjst! 
only is perceivable, the mat, here as'v^ell as in uie other 
serving for a lv?d, is ^of soft rushes; and the ^illow^ 
slimy with age* and oil, is always *to be found :-r-a ^uUt .:9f 
sometimes being put over the mat to lend additional 
Mnsquito curtains^ ate escheii^ed. The people mostly tht* 

ground; and apart from tife effects of the 
however modified that piay le by the mopping whfek it'teceiv.es. 
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the ryot ts subject without hindrance to the visits of poisonous 
reptiles to whose fangs he falls an easy prey. 

Before leaving this pv;rt, of the subject I may here add that 
the appoaches to the tanks and ponds, close to a homestead, are 
never properly fenced or guarded, and the excavations near the 
house become little pools of water during the rains: little children 
left to themselves, while^the molher is busily employed in her 
household occupations, sometimes meet with a watery grave. 

The food of the ryot is of the plainest description. It con* 
sists mainly of rice, pulse, vegetables and greens, partly grown by 
himself: fish, if hev)r his wife cannot catch them, and sometimes 
vegetables, he buys f^om tlie h 4 t on market days. An able-bodied 
laborer consu,mes, As a rule, a seer of rice; his wife nearly, though 
not quite, as much; and the children from a little below a quarter 
to half a seer, acc^ording to age. This quantity includes what is 
required for being parclved to serve as dry breakfast or luncheon. 

In a family consisting of man, woman and three childten,— 
this may be considered a fair average,—the quantity of rice 
required for the day is nearly three seers: tb.is costs, at 2r or 22 
seers the rupee, the usual price during a fair season, a little above 
two annas. Reducing this price by one-fifth for paddy husked at 
home, the cost of rice may be taken to be i| annas. No more 
pulse is consumed than can be bought for a pice.* The salt costs 
half a pice, oil a pice, and condiments, consisting of turmeric, 
chillies and sometimes onions, half a pice; to this may be added a 
pice worth of fish on an average. The whole comes up to 2| 
annas a day. lie has other expenses besides : he has to provide 
for his house and for his clothing, and* he just keeps body and 
soul together with 3J annas a day ; as the pi ice of rice advjinces, 
lye dispenses with such fish atS is to be bought, with pulse, and 
even with a part of his oil and condiments: he eventually reduces 
his daily allowance 6f ricej 'putting himself and liis wifeand children 
even on shoit rations. . 

He can bring *dow'n his Saily allowance to 2 sceis a day«£ 
supposing llie pricf of rice rises to 13 seers per* rupee, the cost 
less one*fifth jor home-made rice will .be two annas, to which 
must be added two pice Cof salt, oil and condiineitJ[.s„ and the total 
will be 2^ annas. *With the price of labor do\yn at ^ annas a day, 
he will be reduced to such a st 4 tc that a further rise will make him 
begin to starve, I piay here add that these lines had been written 
long before^ the discussions, wbkh bave.now arisen regarding the 
ii#nhsistence w^ages 6f famine laborers in Madras, arose. I have 
simply the results of my own experience in tlie matter. 
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The clothing of tlie laborer and the ryot is scanty. He re¬ 
quires tliree dhotie% at the least, and two napkins during the year* 
His wife requires two sarecs. The y^rn is made at hume. The 
dhoties cost 8 to lo annas a piece and the savees i 2 annas, the 
napkins cost 3 annas each: the chiidreii ordinarily go naked. 
The whole costs on an average Rs. 3-8. For especial occasions 
the ryot has a dhotee and a chadder of :da]>ollam, costing about 
B rupee, and the wife has a printed costing as much. The 

children have a piece each, costing say 5 to 6 annas : the whole 
expenditure may come up to Rs. 6 for the year. The covering 
for the winter is generally a quilt made of old clpthes sewn together. 
1 have never met with a quilt of cotton >\vool except in the houses 
of the most substantial ryots. The ryot Ifas.certainly not a re¬ 
dundancy of clothing. 

These are a few facts connected with the health of village 
communities: other facts bearing on this subject must have come 
under the observation of gentlemen having experience of village 
life. A collection of all such facts may draw the attention of 
philanthropists to su^h Circumstances as affebt injuriously thp con¬ 
dition of the tqasses ; and a discussion, as to the measures which 
ought to, or might be adopted to alleviate such a condition, may 

eventuate in th8 well-being of the classes whom 1 refer to. 

> 

RAl'lSSUR CHUNUER MITTER BAHADUR. 
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SILWAMANGALA-^A, SAINT OF THE DECCAN. 

The Almighty Father seeks the welfare of his creatures . ii» 
various ways. He has filled the world with objects which declare His 
power and glory : but man^ instead of making a proper use of them, 
perverts them to nefarious ends. A beautiful flower, for example, 
instead of turning the mind of man towards God and inducing him 
to thank the Giver df all good for so precious a gift, leads him to 
the gratification of sensual desires. The sight of it brings to his 
mind his beautiful wife. The thought comes to his mind that such 
a beautiful flowey will adorn the head of the lady very well: and 
he plucks it from the tree and applies it to that purpose. Again, 
woman* is the most valuable gift of God to mlin. The Almighty 
has adorned her heart with noble qualities. She hal' been created 
by God to complete humanity. Man lepresents on^ half of it and 
woman the other. The union of both should lead to noble deeds. 
It Is a pleasant sight to see both united in training the little ones 
in their charge in a proper manner, trying their utmost to relieve 
suffering humanity and devoting themselves to the service of their 
maker. But, what do you see ? We see men turning women into 
objects of sensual pleasures, and looking upon them with lustful 
eyes. It nauseous sight to see men and women passing their 
lives in an ignominious manner, losing sight of the noble ol<5cct8 
they have to fulfil as rational beirfgs. Whilst we are disgusted w ith 
such unpleasant ^ghts, we are, at the same time, delighted to see 
the hand of God working among them for their reclamation. This 
merciful act of the Almighty serves two purposes. ,It gives hopes 
to those who consider themselves lost to the w'prid, and makes' 
the lives of the reclaimed more glorious than other righteous 
persons who have not passed through the*mire of sin .ind degrada¬ 
tion, The lives of such men give us lessons of an elevated nature: 
and they are, therefore, of great interest to ug. W^o would not 
read with interest the account of Ratnakara, the robber, turned into 
Valmekii the great •sage, anNl of Jagai and Madhai, the two 
scoundrels: in Cbaitanya^s tiime, into ddvoted servants of God ? 
account of the reeisfnation of Biliyamangala will, we hope. 
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prove equally interesting to the reader. A complete biography of 
this Saint is not in existence: and, consequently, the account * 
‘ here given is meagre. 

Bilvvatnangala lived towards the end of ^e 13th .Century of 
the Christian era. The place of his birth is not knoivn : but he 
i<t*said tOihave sprung from a respectable family that lived on the 
west bank of the Krishna. His fathgr was a man* of spme pro¬ 
perly. In his early da);s, Bilvyamangal^ studied Sanskrit: and 
he became proficient in it. The " power divine ” manifested in 
liim at that time; and, it i.s said that, poetry flowed from his 
lips extemporaneously. In recognition of his abilities, the title 
Kavindra was conferred on him. 

At the time he lived, Hindu Society was crusl?ed^ under the 
weight of rites and ceremonies, and the heart of the people was 
not saturated with the limpid water of love to God. ’As a matter 
of course, Bilvvamangala was influenced by the society* in which 
lie lived. Poets are lovers of beauty: and Bilwamangala’s heart 
was specially inch led towards it. It is much to be rejgretted that 
Bilwamangala's inclination was misdirected. His love of beauty 
did not lead him to the'kource of beauty, but it carried him to * 
ungodliness and sin. *His father had died before he arrived at 
puberty: so that, ther» was no one to check him. 

A woman of bad repute, named .Chintamoni, lived on . the 
eastern bank of the Krfshna. She was in the bloom of her youth, 
and was very beautiful. Bilwamangala* fell in love with this 
woman. This love becime so intense that Bilwamangala found 
it impossible to live without her: and love with a courtesan, as is 
always the case, cannot be reciprocal. The woman by professing 
intimacy with Bilwamangala began to take from him money for- 
purchasing •rtch apparel and orijaments. The drain on him be¬ 
came so great that he w'as forced to borrow money from his 
neighbours. By and bye he left his family and^friends, and passed ^ 
his time with the courtesan. The fame he acquirccf as a great 
scholar and poet was t^nished by his con^iuct: aud he was looked 
upon as one altogether lost to the world. He used to come home 
only on special occasions, such as the 4>erformance ef rites and 
ceremonies. • , 4 • 

The anniversary o^ his father's death was*nigh at hand aM 
it was necessary that^the Shradha ceremony should be perform-ti-.^ 
ed. Bilwamangala came to his lioqae on that day, and did all -i;; 
that was necessary on the occasion., ‘After this, he tliought of 
idol of his heart, Cbintamoni, an^he intended to cross the 
in ikt alternoon. But a tcta^t ** began fe 
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torrent?. Bilwaiti'iiigala waited till the evening: but there uas 
- no sign of ini[)roveinent in the weather. He could not wait any 
longer. He ciine out of his house, and went to the river side,. 
Tlie river \>as full, ci'hd*a strong gale was beating ag^ainst it. He 
searched for a boat, but failed to secure one. Gradually, the 
atmosph re became gloomy, and Bilvvanjangala was in a*sfix. Ue 
must pai^ the night witli Cliint^moni, and he resolved to cross the 
Krishna by swiimniitg. H^e then jui^iped inio tlie river and began to 
swim : but the surges that rose i.npeded his progress. At this 
lime, he espied at some distance, something liUe a piece of 
wood. He struggled haid, and caught hold of it. With its help 
he reached the opposite bank, and forth with went to the house of 
Chinlamoni ■ but tlie gate of the house >vas locked. He called 
Chintai^noni in a loud voice, Imt it w'as’ lost in the midst of the 
roarings of the wind, and did not reach the ears of either Chinia- 
inoni or those of her maidservants. Finding no otiier means of 
ent»"ring the house, Bilwa nangala thought of scaling the wall, 
Whilst n/aking an effort to do so, he saw something hanging like 
a rope. Bilwamangala caught hold of it, and with its help 
climbed the wall. He then jumped d&wn, but fell into a swoon. 
Chintamoni and her maidservant heard the iioise, and they forth¬ 
with repaired to the spot. To their great astonishment, they 
found Bilwamangalu senseless, and in the most miserable condition 
possible. They took him into the house, and after attending 
on him carefully, succeeded in bringing him to his sense. A very 
bad smell was emitting from his body. At Chinlamoni’s request, 
Bilwamangala bathed and put on fresh apparel: he then narrated 
how he had crossed the river with the help of a piece of wood, and 
climbed the wall by catching hold of a rope that was hanging. Chin* 
tamont heard this statement with wonder, but entert^kied doubts 
as to the piece of wood and the rope that helped him to come to 
l^er hoj^se. As at ti\at time the atmosphere was clear, Chintamoni 
thought of satfsfying her curiosity, and she went out with her 
maidservants accompanied by Bilwamangala. She went first ts 
that\>ortion of the wall which Bilwamangala climbed, and found, 
to her astonil^liment, a large snake instead of the rope mentioned 
by Bilwamangala. She then weilt (o the river-bed and saw a 
carcase there. Chintamoni concluded at Qnce that this was« the 
piece of wood alluded toJ>y Bilwamangala: and it accounted for 
tlie bad smell that Came out of his body. A heavenly light now 
flushed upon • Chintaindht. Tlus unprecidented deeds done by 
Bilwamangala^ convince^ her ot BilwamaogaIa*t sincere lore 
towards her, and aUer comparing it with her own iaiincerity, she 
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gave vent to the following words; “Fie to me. Fie to my sinful 
life. This man has become mad after me. That wldch a person 
*has never done, nor is likely to do lias been do^ by Bilwamiangala 
in order to sco*me. This man has given up his youth,'his wealth 
and his honor for my sake : but what have I done ? Have I been 
abfc to sliow towards liim the least particle of love ? No, not at 
all. I have all along practised insincerity towards him, • I have 
drawn him towards me by false talk and false love in order to rob 
him of hi' money. Is there any penance for this my act of guile ? 
And, as to this Brahman—what a great fool he is! I am low, I 
am unclean, I am the object of others' detestation. J am a cour* 
tesan : and this man is of high family, and is a 4 *iindiL of renown. 
But, behold how great is his attachment towaids me f Had he been 
able to give one hundredth part of his attachment to Hari, he 
would have, without doubt, enjoyed pure heavenly bliss. 

These words hurt Bilwamangala to llie quick. He realised 
in his mind his present state of degradation. His conscience that 
had hitherto been dormant, now rose and asserted its ^ower. He 
repented of his past doingg, and resolved to fead a life of purity, , 
Chinlamoni also' mac^o a similar resolution. They passed the 
remaining portion of the night in conversing about Hari’s love to 
sinners, and singing sdtigs in praise of that Being. When day 
dawned, Hilwamaiigala so.se, and, after b6wing down to Chinlamoni 
as bis guide to the path of rectitude, left tjie house, and resolved 
to pass the remaining portion of his life in prayer and devotion 
to God. It is said that Chintamoni also left her house and made 
a similar resolution. 

Bilwamangala had heard of Hie fame of Soma Giri, a recluse 
belonging to^the Vaishnava sect. He passed through the .banks*o! 
the Krishn^, and at last reached his hermitage. Bilwamangala 
made obeisance to the hermit, and, after taking some rest, gave 
out to him the reason that had biouglTt him to that «hoiy place.* 
He gave to tlie recluse an account of his past career, and begged 
of him to sanctify his degraded life by *initialion. ,The recluse 
did so. He initiated him into Bala Gopula Mantra, From that 
lime, Bilwamangala passed his days Hi a secluded place of the 
hermitage. It was a trait in•Bilwaman^.ila's •character carry 
into fffect his reso[,uUons at all hazards. We have seen what 
difficulties he underu'^nt, even lhaUof his having hazarded hit 
life, in order to enjoy the company pf his mistiess at liight. He; 
resolved that he must see her on night, and he’ carried 
his resolution. Now, in*his chlaft|red life, he resQlved«to cur!^ 
passions, and be left no means unfrf^ to <arry out hiii 
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Success attended his efforts. At one time, his love of beauty Ic'd 
him to gratify his sexual desire : but now, l/iat love was directed 
towards Hari, and realised in his mind the beauty of that Great 
Being. He devoted his life to Hari; and his vast learning, nota¬ 
bly his “ power divine,” became of great help to him. Poetry of 
an elevated nature began to flow from his Iip;«. His poetFy 
breathed*noble sentiments of love to Hari: and his religious guide 
and other inmates of theMiermitag* were* delighted to hear the 
same., Soma Giri was so much pleased with his devotion to Hai i, 
and his yearning for His love that he changed his name to Lila 
Shuka. BiU^amangala passed one year in the hermitage with 
pleasure ; at this time, an impediment to his progress confronted 
him. His rtlatlons and friends came to know of the great change 
that had come upon him, and they requested him to go back to 
the family. At this stage of his spiritual progress, it was impos¬ 
sible for Bilwamangala to do so: but he found it diflicult to 
spurn the request made to him. At last, he requested Soma Giri 
to initiate him into asceticism. The recluse complied with his 
.request. Bilwa’mangala thus got rid ^f the difficulty ; and, after 
taking leave of his spiritual guide, he proceeded towards Brinda- 
bana. 

After he had made some progress iif his journey, Bilvva- 
mangala saw a good portd, close to a .village, surrounded by 
shady trees. He h.'ilted at that romantic spot, and took his 
abode underneath one of the trees. In our voyage to the next 
world, we meet with several shoals and sand-banks. These not 
only impede our progress, but endanger our lives. Even expert 
mariners nfeet with such obstacles. -Such was the case with 
Bil^iramangala. Sunnyasis are gjreatly venerated by the people : 
men and women who ,passed 'by him, showed maf’ks of re¬ 
spect towards him. Seeing him young, with signs of thought- 
fulnessr on his, visage, somef of them sympathised with Bilwa- 
mangala’s condition. At last, a very beautiful woman passed 
by (itm. Ont seeing hef', the days of phiasure Bilwair,angala 
had passed in the company of Chintanxsni, crossed his mind in 
vivid colors: and he entertained evil thoughts regarding that 
wottian:'^ Immedia|ely, th« monitor* within liim—-conscience— 
gavie him a warning, and he felt ashamed of^ himself. He ^hen 
rept>rted of *tl)e sin committed by him, and*forthwith took steps 
t6 undergo condign pu|tishm^)t for it. Bilwamangala followed 
the woman. *Tho iady^ entered, her house, and Bilwamangala 
lit outside. At that time^ there was no male member to receive 
him. At last] a gentl^rhin came. He w'as a Ban in. The sight 
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of the Sadliu tilled hi^ mind with great pleasure. He stood 
before him in a suppliant mood, and requested the favor of being 
informed as to what service lie shoujd^render to him. The 
Sadhu^repli^d lliat he had a request to make, and that he would 
give it out to him on being informed that he would comply with 
*»it. The gentleman said that he would gladly comply with it, if 
it-was within his power to do so. Bilwamangiila then said : “ there 
is a young woman in yout house;-plgase, let me know what 
relationship she bears towards you.” This took the gentleman 
by surprise. He, however, said that the woman was his wife. 
Bilwamangala then wanted to know whether he could bring her 
to him for a moment. The gentleman was astonished to hear 
this. He thought that hij wife had perhaps s1io*vn disrespect 
towards the Sadhn. He, however, went to*the inner apartment, 
and brought his wife with him. Bilwamangala after looking at 
the woman from head to foot, addressed his ownself in the 
following manner :— 

“ Oil my eyes ! what sort of beauty should enclymt you ? Has 
not female beauty satisfied you ? Behold a womafl standing beforje 
you ! Do you not know of what her body is composed ? Blood, 
flesh and all sorts of impure matter are hidden inside the skin 
which looks so attffective to you. When this body was in the 
womb in the shape of, a foetus, it was»i-epulsive to the sight, and 
it will be more so, when old age will rqjb it of its comeliness, and 
deprive it of its senses one after another. Then, think of its 
consummation, when death will take hold of it. Will it not be 
reduced to ashes? Fie to you, my mind, that you have a liking 
for lliis ugly thing. Fie t.o you that you have a relish for a thing 
which is unpalatable. I have never seen a shameless creature 
like you.•'You have had suffisieijt experience of the happiness 
that comes out of it. Did you not get venom instead of the 
ncclar you expected ? Then, why are you anxioqsii to taste the 
poison again ? ” So .saying, Bilwamangala accosted the woman 
and said, *' Mother^* let me have a •couple of peedles.” The 
woman became confounded. She coyld not understand the 
motive of the Sanyast. Nevertlieles!^ she obeyedT the order of 
Bilwamangala, and handed pveV to him two needles. C<Jh«idering 
the,, eyes to be the^source of all evil, Bilwamangala pierced 
them with great force, aflid the result .was thorough blindness. 
The Bania and his wife became Isewildered. They stood speedh,- 
less for some time. After becoming composed, thfey realised th.p 
situation of the Sanya'si\ and tried to heal the wounds , he hfd 
received. When Bilwamangala-recovered, the Bania asked liim 
c . ' , 
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in all humility what further service he should render to him. To 
this Bilwaraangala replied, *‘Pray, do not speak of rendering any 
service to this great si\nt;r.'' So saying, he related to the Bania 
ail that had transpired in connection with Chintamoni. After 
this, he requested the Bania to carry him to the tree underneath 
which he had been sitting. The Bania complied with his request. 

After remaining there for'some days, Bilwamangala resumed 
his journey tdwards Brindabana. Hi? love to Krishna intoxicated 
him, and he began to weep joyfully and laugh and sing songs in 
praise of that Great Being. Pilgrims to Brindabana were astonish¬ 
ed to see this spectacle. Some of them were so much moved that 
they became his ^regular followers. When in full ecstacy, Biliva- 
mangala used tfo lose his senses, and on such occasions, noble 
sentiments touching upon God’s attributes and His love to mankind 
flowed from his lips in the shape of poems. His companions 
wrote down these sentiments ; and, in course of time, his disciples 
published them under the name of Krishna Karnamrita. Bilwa- 
mangala pai^sedhis time happily in this way. At last, he readied 
Muthra. Here he passed some time in^ communion with Hari. 
He then proceeded to Brindabana, and took his abode at Brahmo 
Kundu. 

Bilwamangala passed his time here in pra^^er and meditation. 
He thought of nothing else 'but the loving, kindness of Hiiri, 
He was so much absorbed jn communion with his Maker that he 
took no heed of what was going on in the outside world. Tem¬ 
pest blew, rain fell in torrents, and the sun threw his powerful 
rays upon him: but yet he remained unconcerned as to what was 
taking place. It is said that the great devotion of Bilwamangala 
pleaseB Hari so much that he came to him in the form of a 
shepherd boy, and in a sweet vqicei'spoke to him in ihe following 
manner: 

* “ Why are*you suffering scfmuch here ? The heat is unbear¬ 
able. Moreover, you are hungry. Sit underneath a shady tree and 
take some food/i Bilwamaitgala replied, “ I asn blind. How can 
I go to a shad^ tree ? Who art thou ? ” Sri Krishna replied, 
am a shepherd’s son. Seding your distress, my mother has sent 
me with sdfee milk and rice. • Come with me and partake of the 
sabne,” Bilwamangala then said, “ Stretch forth your hand. I 
will hold it and follow you.” boy look llihvamangala with 

him. The manner, in >yjb,ich |he boy spoke to him convinced 
Bllwanmngala of bis being no other than Sri Krishna himself. 
The boy stretched forth, the second finger *of his left hand, and 
; ^Bilwamangala caught hord of it, But, this did not satisfy him. 
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He reqtiested the boy to stretch forth both the hands. The boy 
did so, and Bilvvamangala grasped them with ail his strength. It 
pained the boy, and he reqiiested Bilwamangala to let loose his 
hands. Bilwamangala complied wiih»ii<s request, and the boy, 
leaving him there, went to some distance. Bilwamangala then 
uttered a slo/ka, the meaning of which is, “ 1 am blind. It is not 
at all an act of bravery on your.part to deprive me of the support 
of your hands. I can regard you as brav«**if you have the power 
to run away from my heart." The wotds of the devotee moved 
Sri Krishna. He took him to a shady tree, and gave him the 
food he had with him. After this, the boy asked Bilwamangala 
what else he wanted. Bilwamangala replied that he wanted to 
see him with open eyes, it is said that Srit Krishna complied 
with his request. The sight of Bilwamangala w&s thit^ restored: 
and he saw Sri Krishna in all his glory. The* sight, however, 
was too much for Bilwamangala to bear. He fell down senseless. 
He, however, recovered soon after, and in great glee sang hymns 
in praise of that mighty Being who had shown mercy to an 
ignoble creature like himself. . * 

At this time, Chiotamoni, after travelling in different parts 
of the country, arrived at Brindabana. She also gave herself up 
to the Heavenl)^ Being. On hearing of what had happened to 
Bilwamangala, she came to see him. Bilwamangala was delight¬ 
ed to see Chintatnoni. Remembering the words of admonition 
which induced him to relinquish the^vorId and secure the favor 
of Sri Krishna, Bilwamangala bowed down before Chintamoni as 
his guide in the path of religion, and gave her something to cat. 
Chintamoni, in refusing to take the food, addressed Bilwamangala 
in the following strain*: “\Ve were both plunged into-the mire 
of sin,^you have been rescued from it, and is it proper that*l should 
still remain there soiled ? It cannot, be that you yourself should 
enjoy the love of Sri Krishna and I should be deprived of it. I am 
told that you have seen Sri Kri^ina. i v^ill not* leave this place 
^ntil I have seen that Glorious Being.” So.saying," she repented, 
of’her past sins and implored the help of Hari«Lo save her. This 
affected Bilwamangala greatly. He prayed to^ Sri Krishna on 
her behalf: and it is said tliat that ilerciful Being a^eared, before, 
her in all glory<tand "blessed her. In* ^his manfllr, two souls‘ 


that had been at one ^ime weltering in sin and ungodliness, after 
passing through*the ordeal of-repefttance, received the btessling' 


of God, and passed the remaining portions of their liyet iii, 
communion with jthat Greaf Being. It is not known wbiiire. 


and how the career of Bilvvamangala came «to an endit 
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is likely that Iho closing period of his life was spent at Brinda- 
bann. 

We think it necessary to mention liere that the incidents 
connected with the fir^ portion of the life of Bilvvamangala are 
ascribed to Shihlana Mesra, a famous poet and author of Slianti- 
shataka. This account closes by saying that after hearing the 
words of admonition from the courtesan, whose name is not 
given, Shihlana became a changed man, and ^composed the poem 
referred to. 

There is, however, evidence to show that Bilwamangala 
was the person who, after leading a wretched life in the com¬ 
pany of a fallen “woman, was thoroughly changed, and became 
in after-life a great devotee of Sri Krishna, P'or, in his work, 
Krishna K.arnainrita, Bilwamangala, when speaking in praise of 
his religious teachers, mentions the name of Cliinlamoni first: 
and tliere is nc doubt that Bilwamairgala was the author of the 
hymns contained in tliat work. Moreover, in a life of Chaitanya 
Deva it lias been slated that that reformer during his sojourn in 
Southern India *sa,\v tlv's book extensively read by Brahmans 
dwelling on the banks of the Krishna, and ‘Icnown as the one com- 
posed by Bilwamangala. Chaitanya himself rea'd this book : and 
it gave him so much pleasure that he got a copf made of it, and 
sent it to his followers in Bengjil for publication. 

Although the account given is brief, the lessons that can he 
derived from it are of great value: and we will make a few ob¬ 
servations on the same, Bilwamangala lost his father when he 
was very young. This deprived him of the wholesome influence 
of one whose good example and words of advice would have 
moulded his character, and kept him aloof from the allurements 
cf vice. The youthful mind is easily, led astray. The pl 5 »asurcs 
of life appear before it in all'ifcs charms, and, failing to anticipate 
their injurious tendencies, it fays a prey to them. The respon¬ 
sibility of a guardian at this time is very great. He should keep 
a watchful eye over the young; man under his ca^e, keep him alo<j|f 
from the*alluremehts that are likely to iuflueime him, give him 
lessons of adviae, place befqre him books that would show the 
duties requir|!d from him as a r/itional-being, and admonish him 
when he sees Iiim deviating from the right f«ith. Whilst thus 
setting right his*ward, tlj|e guardian should tsee yie necessity of 
placing his own good example Tiefore him. For, it must be 
borne in mind his words bf, admonition and advice will 
carry very little weight, if he liimselMcads a life of ungodliness 
and sin. ' 
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This life also shows that a young man, how high soever his 
attainments in the different branches of learning may be, can 
hardly lead a pure life if he does not ge^he light of religion to 
guides him. Bilwamangala received education of a very high order. 
So much so that he was decorated with a title of honor, and 
became known as a great Pundit. But, as be had no religious 
training, his intellectual attainments faileid to Iead*him to the 
right palli. As a poet, Bil\\»ainangalap Wjis very much attracted by 
beauty : but, this love of beauty instead of lifting him up to the 
source of all beauty, hurled him headlong into the abyss of 
sensual pleasures. The world is filled with beautiful objects,* 
end it should be the endeavour of every pefton to see in them the 
source of all beauty. But, this is possible for those only who 
are taught in their early days to realise the’presence of God in all 
the objects of nature. Had Bilwamangala had a religious train¬ 
ing, the beauty of Chintamoni would have exalted his mind, and 
cairied him to the source of .all that is beautiful, as was the case 
with Hafiz, the saint and poet of Persia. Thisgraat man realised 
in all objects the presence of the Almighty Being, On a certain 
occasion, when lie^was passing through the street of a city, Hafiz 
saw a woman who was considered to be the most beautiful person of 
her lime. He realised in the person of that lady the presence of 
his Maker, and tear§ began to floAr from hi.s eyes. Hafiz was 
known to all as a saint favored by Heavjpn : and the passers-by were 
struck with wonder in seeing Hafiz weeping, and his eyes turned 
towards that lady. Tiie woman herself was astonished to see 
this unique spectacle, and she asked the saint what the matter 
was. Hafiz did not give any reply to her question, but he exclaim¬ 
ed, “ Oh how beautiful is that Being who has created so hanfisome 
a creatufe like this woman I” • 

Our ancestors of old knew how necessary it was to train boys 
religiously; and this led them t^send their sons*to sages in the 
forest for instruction. These sages lived in romantic places. 
The sylvan sights attracted their attention, and carried them from 
nature to nature’s God. The pious lives led by these sages exer¬ 
cised a great influence over the bbys and served as examples 
w'orthy of imitation. Thue prepared*, the instructions tbey receiv-* 
ed from these sa^es produced a marvellous effect upon them. 
Impressions made on youthful minjds aw indelible: and these boys 
when they entered the world after, the close of their studies, suc¬ 
ceeded, with the help of the Ie,ssons impressed on* them, in leadr 
ing pure lives. ThS state of our young men of the pre^ehtilay 
is a matter of concern. They receive no religious traihingj and 
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the instructions they get in schools and colleges are not of such 
a nature as to enable them to lead lives of purity and righteous¬ 
ness. There may be i\ t].ie curriculum, books containing lessons 
of a wholesome nature ; but, have the students time to think of 
them in the midst of their anxieties to pass examinations? More¬ 
over, want of religious instruction hardens the hearts of the"' 
students: ind, on reading works on philosophy, they become 
inclined towards scepticism." It is true that our ancient system of 
training cannot now be adopted: but, religious schools, for teach¬ 
ing our young men the Upanishads, the Bhagabat Gita and other 
good books, should be established, so that they can go up to 
the higher classes of English instructions, quite prepared to re¬ 
pulse Ihe^attacks of the agnostics and the atheists. 

The life of Bilwamangala, moreover, shows how necessary 
it is for a man to be resolute in carrying into action the object he 
has in view. Nothing should daunt him. No impediments should 
slacken his efforts. He should leave no means untried to bring 
his work into< a successful issue. He should even hazard his life 
to carry out the *worl£ Le has taken in hand. He should, say 
with the great Napoleon that the woref “ impossible" is in the 
dictionary of fools. But, whilst having the determination to carry 
out the work undertaken, a man should foresee the consequences 
of that woik. He, should exercise the pow^r of discernment in 
distinguishing a good from*a bad work. The resolution of a man 
bent on doing evil leads him to ruin : but the resolution of a 
righteous man to walk on the path of rectitude carries him to the 
source of all bliss. When in the fervour of youth, Bilwamaqgala 
bad failed to exercise his judgment in seb?cting the right path he 
should have followed, his resolution threw him down into the abyss 
of sin; but, when Chintamoni’s words of reproof roused'his con¬ 
science! that resolution which nothing could thwart led him to 
do wonders. pierced bis eyes with needles as he considered 
them to be impediments in the way of progress; and be led 
the life of a recluse in the hope of reaching the goal of his 
aspirations, via.., enjoyment of bliss with Sri Krishna, which he 
attauied. * * • 


DIP^ANA'i'H GANGULT. 
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OLD LEAVES- TUBNED BAci, OR RANDOM 
RECOLLECTIONS, PDELIO AND 
PERSONAL. 

“Sweet Memory, wafted by tliy gcAitle 
Oft up the btream of Time 1 turn my saU,” 

My earliest recollection dates from my fourthtyCijr, in 1826. 
The Sens of Nimtola Street, my maternals, were then one of the 
first families in Calcutta. Had the honor-policy of Government 
come into vogue then, they would probably have had a Raja, or 
Maharaja, among them. The Sens used to,hav^ a’very big Durga 
proportioned to their lai»ge Dalan. MuttyLall Seal had .similar 
life-sized Durga. *111 an open doorway, on the eastern wall of 
the Dalan, hung a ^arge Burmese gong, the import of which from 
Rangoon began, I believe, after the first Burmese war, in 1824. 

I remember very well how the deep, lengthened, and cracked 
sound of this gong used to strike me’with fear and make m^y 
from the spot. 

Equally old is the recollection of the scene of illumination, 
splendour, and music at the Nautch-ghur on the occasion of my 
cousin Harish Chandra Sen’s marriage. There hung, facing each 
other Olathe eastern and western walls, two large mirrors ot those 
days ; and, going from bed not “ wide»awake,” I was at a loss to, 
account for the bride-groom sittj^ng on both sides of the hall. 
The reflexion of the mirrors was a puzzle to my ihfant brains. 

lilext comes to^my mind my old^ Gurumahasaya, Biswanath 
Acharya. He was a Moffusulite from Kulii, near Bardwan, who. 
earned his bread by fiis Patshalaand ^y horcscope, and almanac¬ 
making. His Putshala, consisting of some 30 boys wl|g paid 2 
4 annas a month eai»h, was held in the fofenoon and afternooci;; 
under roof in the*^cold weather, and in the open on a gt«eHK 
sward, in summer. They had lo begin*with chalkin,^ the alpfuthfet ', 
and figures on the ground, and riietr take to writjng on palm ; 
plantain leaves. These are ye^ cheap writing-materials in 
in place of which Panini’s/fAi<ftf/'^,(,WTiter) of old ha*d 
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in ancient India. The art of writing has been known to us Indians 
frotn the latest Vedic period, and as a subject of elementary 
instruction it has been taught from cenluries before Christ. Be¬ 
sides caligraphy, the (jurumaha.'iaya of old taught ciphering and 
letter-writing. There was no reading—we learnt only Chanakya's 
slokas by role. This primitive Putsliaia and rudimenftiry know¬ 
ledge, was all the light^vouchsa,fed to the mass for generations 
under the Brahman eddcatioijal policy—a policy which the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy would fain perpetuate if England did not 
interfere in the matter. Under llio auspices of the School Book 
Society, Mr. Hare was then busily engaged in improving our 
vernacular schools. Bigwanath Gurumahasaya canied us one year 
to an examination of his that he used to Itold in Buddinath 
Kamar’s house to the south of the College Square. It was my 
first contact wflh a Sahib, whom 1 approached with that feeling 
of awe which Is so early inspired in a Bengali mind as to be 
almost hereditary. Our trial ended with the present of a few 
copies of that the School Book Society then used to 

publish for the first infant beginners. 

' From the Patshala to the first English‘‘Alma Mater, kept up 
by one Mr. Mackay, in a small two-storied building on the Nim- 
tola Road, only some fifty steps from my mateanal grand-father’s 
house, to its south-east wlierq, it stands to this day. Over fifty 
years, old Mr. Mackay was a regular Highlander in stature. He 
musfnave been a seven-feet man with his tail slim figure and hat 
on. Little better than a tag-rag and bobtail, he kept his body 
and soul together by his. school. He himself initiated me in 
the English alphabet by repealing fro.m A to E some half a dozen 
times, and then asking me to do the same myself. I was then only 
seven years old, and did it so very much to his salisfactioif that he 
at once gave me leave to goTuome for that day. Worse off than 
him„a compatriot of his—the fuUre Mr. Middleton of the Hindoo 
College, used to see Mr. Mackay frequently. He generally came 
under liquor, and \Ya5 very mwcli my terror in those infant years 
of mine.’ I was going through my dla and^cla when all of a 
sudden Mr. Mackay shut up Ws shop, and was heard of no more. 

The ne«t recollection is of the Oriental Seminary, some sixty- 
five years ago. It wasr founded by Babu Gourftohan Addy, who 
was a Bania by easte, in 1829. He had beftre hip^ the model of 
the Hindoo College to fpllpw. That institutipn suffered under 
the disrepbte of* a ChrisHan-turning-schooI, and the Oriental 
Seminary prospered into its rival. (Jourmohan Addy went round 
fp most of the orthodox families among whom principally were 
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the Mullicks, \vho all sent their sons to him. His means not 
allowing him to have first*cla'is tntor|* like D. L. R, he got 
hold.of such men as Mr. Geollfry, who was a barrister by pro- 
fession but not by practice—who, more fond of brandy than 
briefs, ha^at last to mt'rge himself into a pedagogue. But he 
turned out some of the best boys •from tl%e O. Seminary—Sum- 
hhunath Pandit, Bhavani Qharan D«tt, and the Ghosh brothers, 
vis., Khelra Mohan Ghosh, Sreenath Ghosh, and Greesh Chandra 
Ghosh—the originator of the Bengalee. In 1830 I went to Gour- 
mohan Addy’s scliool, where I learnt the latiiudinarians and 
valetudinarians of the old spelling-books, and the dipthongs 
and tripthongs from old Murray's Abridged Grammar. The 
school premises then was not the same as rfow, but the tw’o-storled 
house w'hich, adjoining the present buildings, stands immediately 
on the Chitpur Road, and has been a Dispensary from many . 
years»back. Like the Hindoo College, Gourmohan Addy held an 
annual distribution of prizes, with recitations. In .1831, it was held 
at .Boitakhana in the two-storied house,*on the north-side of,thc 
Sealdah road, fronting’the threc-bclled Chapel. I, had to’ act the 
part of Alexander in Alexander and ike Robber. The great Ema- 
thian conqueror ntfver had such a pitifel caiicature—I stood like 
a stiff statue without the motion erf a limb or muscle, and deli¬ 
vered my burden witliout the least ,\aiiely of tone or a<5pent 
Avithout any Alcxandcr-like swell or swagg<'r. The other day 
I met Babu Surji Coomar Bysack, hailing hini My fiiend The 
Robber I —to which he retorted “Well, tlie Greater Robber!" 
Gourmohan Addy had a, sad .end. He was returning home from 
some business up at the river in a Pansay, when a violeirt Nor- 
Wester*Burstingupset his boat. He struggled for a minute or two 
offering, like Gouzals in Shakspeare’s^l'empest and as every man » 
does in his situation, “ a thousanli furlongs of s^ca for an acre of ' 
dryland," and then disappeared in the waters of Visalakhi-daha, " 
below Titagar. Gourmohan Addy tiicd in I^eb^uary, 1845. He 
was not a scholar, b^t a man of practical wisdom. Of all who had 
preceded him, he was the first wHio prospered in the field q£’ , 
school-speculation. , ' • , 

Let me next gi'^e an account of the Matiapurusha at 
pur, in 1833. iTie poJ)ular runjour 0I that day* was that :,4' ^ 
retired jungle in the Zamindari of the Ghosals in Backerganj 
men had Come upon some six'Yogis (Gymnosophisls), 
found pursuing their tonteti)p^tive exercises, Five &f 
completed their Yoga, disappeared laughing at thbs* 
to seize them. The sixth, not having aUaiaed fhf :p«rfiectloft :o 
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his f«llow*recluses, was cauglit hold of and brought down to the 
house of the Ghosals, at <,Bhiikailas. They tried him with burns, 
with pungent smelling-satt * held to his nose, with keeping him 
immersed under water for hours, without breaking his inedita' 
tions and rousing him to sensibility. His fame ns an ex> 
traordinary personage, spreading through the town, Hindus, 
Mahomedans, and Europeans flocket^ to s^e him. My chota- 
dada^ Madan Mohan Sen, sent his gharry to the Hindoo 
College to take us to Khiderpur. The Ghosals had exposed the 
Mahapurusha for. a sight in an upper veranda, below which the 
large grassy compound of their garden was crowded with thousands 
of people. The Mshiapurusha was seated on a tuhtposhy in a cross- 
legged posture, with closed eyes, so absorbed as to be dead to all 
external influences. He looked a fair-complexioned tallish man 
of about forty,' who had not a single gray hair on his head or 
beard. Like Kalidas’ pious Yogi in the Sakuntala, he. was 
** motionless as a pollardand had no perceptible inhalation or 
exhalation. He did ndt speak or eat—^his body showing no 
waste from want of food. People saw hVm in this state for two 
or three months, till his trance was broken by milk crammed down 
his throat and he was recalled to all the cravii^s " that flesh is 
heir to.” He is said to have moved about then, talked to people, 
^answered them that he was a Buddhist, beggecJ for money, and to 
have died in a little time of diarrhoea. I heard, too, that on his re¬ 
vival he looked very much like a crazed man, w’ho extremely 
regretted the interruption to his Yogism. So high the popular 
reverence for him had gone up at one time, that dolls represent¬ 
ing hinf made in the bazars were eagerly bought by almost every 
Hindu family. People boded evil to the Ghosals for 4 |}eir ill- 
tf’eatment of the Mahapurusha. 

•In 1833, th^ renewal of 4 !ie Company’s charter was cele¬ 
brated with the illumination of the Maidan and fireworks. The* 
rumour had gon^ .through the Native quarter pf the town that 
the explosion of the- bombs would be so awful as to cause‘the 
premature delivery of pregnant women, and the splitting of 
the windo«f, glass-panqs by the concussion of the air. $erving 
under the Lottery Committee of that time, nmy cousin Harish 
Chandra Sen bad his offipe on the first flo^ of the Town 
Hall frotin where i witnessed the tamasha. The Eden Gardens 
were not then sc&ttered 4 ith a’few trees here and there, and 
Maidan , Was an open prospeclt from one end to the.other. 

V|t was one of the cold months. Shortly after sundown they 
li^gan to be' lit up. and, in some four or five minutes the whole 
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Maidan down to Brija-talao, the several roads crossing it, and the 
ramparts of Fort William, were all ablaze with blue lights—the tall 
figure of the Ochterlony monument standing out in a column of 
bright fire. The unique spectacle majie^'an indelible impression. 
But* it was enjoyed only for the few minutes that' the blue lights 
took to l^rn away. Their smoke then hung like a thick fog in the 
cold dewy air, and set men to a universal coughing. The fire-works 
that followed were most of them fnvisible^t—a few that w'ere seen 
through the smoke'appeared deeply reddened in their color. It 
proving a disappointment, we left the scene. Taking care not to 
come across the Jacks of the shipping who might have been minded 
to ease us of oar shawls, we traced our way through the Old Court 
House and other such streets back to Miome. The Herculean 
Mohes Haidar of our neighbourhood, who coidd break off the' 
branch of an aged pipul tree and pitch a tatoo-horse into tiie midst 
of his assailants in a row*, came minus his shawls. He stood below 
the ramparts of the Fort and was robbed by a party of soldiers. 

I have a faint recollection of the commercial crisis in 1833 
from hearsay. There were six great Agency* Houses then in 
Calcutta, some of thqm Haifa century old. *'fhe first firm, was 
that of Palmer & Co., which had, I believe, a connection‘with the 
famous historic firm of Messrs. W. Palmer & Co. of Hyderabad, 
that lent enormous sums to the Nizam the fiction of which being 
exposed brought nbout it^ ruin. * So great was the business of 
Palmer & Co. in Calcutta, that motal goods remaining long in 
their godowns were said to have turned out short in weight from 
dryage, and made the fortune of the Godown Sarkar. Their 
Banian. Gopikissen Gossain of Serampur, used to come to the office, 
and the first thing he did w'as to draw 500 Rs. in cash, over which 
he recfived the balance of his dustori at the end of the year. 
John Palmer's probity was s‘aid to b{* so great, that on becoming 
bankrupt he walked out of the house on foot merely with his 
umbrella, leaving every thing else behind forthe benefit df his 
creditors. His house was in the building that was occupied next... 
by Messrs. Cocicrell & Co. and atterwards by the late. Oriental; 
Bank. The fluctuations to which the Government loans were , 
liable in the market, disposed men to deposit their capital or, , 
savings in the Agency Houses, an*d these .abused tl?feir credit by 
rninous speculations., Messrs. Palmer & Co. were the first, to;;; 
fall in 1830, and'one by one tUe'othet^ followed suit up to JSnuSifyj, '• 
1834. Their failure ** involved the public in a loss of sixteen crofiii^ 
of rupees, not eveq two crores of which were recovered 
assests.” Auber says, “ savTiigifl had been deposHed by lifififdrVikiBts 
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III llie c/ieiislied expectation that they nonJd enable ihenf) to irtuin 
to close iheii ijvcs in iheii native Idnd ; but at one fell s\^oop they 
s,\\\ their littie all suallowed up, then prospects blasted, and them¬ 
selves left to ptolong an'*\’U’'williiig and cheeiless seivice, \\ith 
hiolten sptiils mid minds soured by severe and unexpected dis- 
appotntment.” 1 here is a very good aiticle on the subjtct, called 
Cemmerciaf Morality in Calcutta^ in one of the old numbers of 
the Ccilculta ReMcn. .Si!;ine idea’of that morality may be g theied 
from an article of Mr. StocquIei''s in the hngiisfiman of 1835, from 
Mhich I make the following extract —“Sam Smith of the l/urkara 
«laied not tell Alexandei & Co they weie scoundrels, he owed 
the house seven lats of lupccs WilUam Adam could not allow 
M<tcintosh & Co. lojhe .i*Dused m the India Oazette, for it has 
been their p'lper; *'and Geoige Piinsep, who edited the Couftei 
was an ex paitnei.of the great house of P.ilmer & Co. Rogues all * 
Happily 1 had ijo such sciuple^ Tiue I had bought the eff'ete 
’)ohn Hull from the assignees of Ciuttenden & Co, but though 
they would have buiUtd the expiession of opinions adveise to the 
Agency House*, if‘lhe> •opld, I knew that I was in a condition to 
beai rbeir hostility and so opened the pages-oflhc Englishman to 
the complaints of the suffeicis—the destitute widcvw, the indigent 
oiplnn, all, in fact, who h id lost their projicit) ” ^ 

It was about this time that the ascent of the fust balloon in 
India took place The attempt was made by one Mr. Robeitsoii, 
who losc fiom a compound in Saideii Rcich He went up little 
mote than 2 01 3 hnnchtd f< et high, wlien Iih balloon came down 
to a neighbouiing spot disiiipomting the spectatois. HIsewhcrc 
1 have gncii an account of the u’vci scene piesented on the 
occasion 

Slim in figuie and fan in complexion, the image o( Molmn La!, 
avith a till head-gcai of mvishiv )et stands fiesh befoie my mental 
eye. He was one of tho fust stuejents turned out of the Delhi 
College, wdio Msiie?rhoui Dindoo t'ollege some time in 1833. He 
became Munshi to Sii ^bx.mdci lluincs like* >fub]vissen to Cine, 

I do not Know whelhei be ac companied bis ma^tci in his tiavels 
to Cential Asia, t ibit be hist appeared in histoiy In the suite ot 
Sir A. Buine^ in Cabul Upon the outbreak on the 2nd of 
November. 1841, be naiiowly escaped tfie m^psacie in which 
bis Chief and all with him were killed b>; timely flight. He 
managed to make his way * into'* the Ku7/ilba>h, or Persian 
cjuailei of Cabul, ,wheie he found an as)]um in the hou^e of 
Khan Sherin Khan the Knzzilbash Chief. Making know'n his 
about*, a co*rre»pondence was opened with him by Mac- 





nagljteai “to effect by the knife or shot of the assassin, that which 
the courage of the troops was unequal to secure/’ Casting^ a 
veil the historians generally pass over the ugly facts, disclosed in 
an article, “ The Outbreak in Cabul and it-i’Causes,” by Major- 
General Sir Henry Durand, in the Calcutta Review for December, 
J.850» which reflects strongly on Anglo-Indian proceeding*. It 
is stated in that article that Mohan Lai was set “to try and bring 
in the heads of one or two of the Mutsicles (r/^bel leaders); ” that 
“ 10,000 rupees will be gVen fo^ each liea^, or even 15,000 rupees ; “ 
that “ Mir Musjidi and Abdullah Khan were soon numbered among 
the dead—the one by suffocation when asleep, and the other by 
poison ; that “ Mohan Lai, with a Shylock-nicety tefused to pay 
the balance because the heads, according to agreqpient, had not 
been brought in ; ” that on reference the Envoy sent'the ipessage 
“ Mohan Lai would have been ordered to pay the balance, but, 
as they (the assassins) had failed in sending the heads tp him, they 
must rest content with the advance they had received for their 
doubtful services;” and that the secret of a price having been set 
upon their heads oozing out, “the exasperated Chiefs resolved to 
ensnare the Envoy in the i>et he was spreading.” How Mohan Lai 
got out of Cabul, I do not know'. He next turned out in England, 
where marrying an ^Irish girl he took up his abode. The last I 
read of him was that he was one of the attendants at the funeral 
of Dw'arkanath Tagore, who was buried at Kensal Green on Ibe 
5th August, 1846. • 
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ENGLAND'S DUTIES TO I EDI A. 

I. 

Is it not edifying to contemplate how an obscure company 
of private merchants—supplicants before the Great Mogul Em¬ 
peror for a plotcof land to found a settlement upon, and driven 
from port to port, pt last succeeded in subverting that empire 
andi established one for themselves in India? The Mohammedan 
power in its turn destroyed the Hindu supremacy which ruled 
India for centuries. Brahminical superstition and tyranny gave 
place to l^ohammedan effiminacy and despotism ushering in an 
alien rule of bf^ciat domination and self interest. These vicis¬ 
situdes—the succession of one power *10 another—the rise and 
fall of empires—are not peculiar to India alone. History teaches 
us that such down-fall is the inevitable fate^of all Governments 
pursuing a policy of unrighteousness—repression and not con* 
citation, expansion and self-assertion and hot consolidation and 
disinterested humanity ahd sympathy. The pivot of good and 
permanent government Is love and not fear, confidence and not 
distrust or despite. Judging by that highstandard, let us see what 
are England’s duties to India, and how far she has been able to 
discharge them. 

She has failed to preserve^ a sound equilibriu^i^ between 
income and expenditure,^ allowing the latter to outrun the former 
and thereby bringing the statq, to the verge of bankruptcy. Is 
this not really* killing the goose that lays the golden eggs? In 
this way India is decidedly worse off than any of the colonies. 
But it is urgdd that if India is unwilling to pay for the blessings 
of a settled and civilised G/>vernment, she *may shift for herself. 
This souths very much like the last echo of the now discredited 
' Perish India ’ cry.* 'Apart from solem'n pledges given on behalf 
of justice and equality, it is forgotten, that fndia and England 
have become one for good, that‘neither of them could possibly do 
so nwll'jivithovt the other; tlfet this connection has to be main¬ 
tained in the interests not only of the two countries but of the 
British Empire at large.. By all means have a fair return for your 
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work and your risks; India is rich enougli, if fairly treated, to 
repay and perhaps more than repay the cost of her administra¬ 
tion. But no country however rich can ^t^hd a perpetual drain 
of her Vesources due to a disregard of economic laws. Such 
ij^eavy drain and the expenses of a costly alien administration 
engrafted upon the simple institutions of the people which they 
can ill-afford to bear, nre the outcome of a suicidal policy which 
can scarcely find justihcation in the mapie of civilisation. The 
poet’s following description of England is equally applicable 
to India. 

“ Thus fares the land by luxury betrayed 
In nature’s simplest charms at first Arrayed 
But verging to decline, its spiendours rise, • 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise f 

While scourged by famine from the smiling land, 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band* 

And while he sinks without one arm to save, 

The country blooms—a garden and a grave.” 

Let us pause to consider if in sinkin'g under the stress 9! 
this financial injustipe India may not drag the empire down by the 
weight of her silent despair. The poor ryot may not be able to 
grasp the whole situation clearly but he has an uneasy feeling 
that he does not get the wherewithals* of life so readily as before,, 
for instance as his fathers did in llifi days of the Moguls and 
the Mahrattas. The wealth of the country in (hose days remained 
more or less in the country however foolishly if was spent. This 
the ryot is quick enough to perceive though not half so quick to. 
appreciate security of Wfe amd property, railways, sanitation, 
education,^and other blessings of peaceful progress. 

“ If “there is danger anywhbre,” says Mr. Malabari, “ it lurks 
somewhere here. Let the masses in India have enough to live 
upon, possibly with a standard $f living that a tendency io- 
rise. Avoid to tax the poor man’s necessaries of life, to unsettle 
his mind with experiments in whatsis called Lqnd Settlement; 
prevent the British soldier loafing about his homestead, his village 
tank or river; bring primary instrudion within fiis reach, help 
him with the aid of^ the educated Snd the iiifluentiat*^c1asses, to 
the smaller arts, industry and trades. Above* all, cease to worry 
him with new laws*; simply, codify, andtpolularise th*e laws already 
in force. This much or rather tTiip little for the people. , ' * ; ^ 

At the other end you hayq td deal with the j^lrincefl and 
aristocracy of the lan^. Deiif !Wi^h them gently, and where 
needs, firmly, not leave so much at the mer^^ 
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pplUicals whom Lord Mayo described as ‘dangerous officials.’ 
Discourage the system of sccr.et or confidential reporting to 
Government; It lends 'itself to injustice without a chance of 
' redress and is the cause of serious disaffection among this class 
pf Her Majesty’s allies and friends. No man, not the Rajah of* 
all men, should be condemned unheard. Avoid stultifying the 
Rajah before his subjects^. He is ^most.sensitive when showing 
most indifference; molt reluctant perhaps when showing the 
greatest willingness. 

Between the Rajah and the ryot, stands the educated Indian, 
a product of Western education and an admirer of Western 
methods*of Government. You have equipped him for a new life 
and yet condemn him to the old. Is this fair, desirable, possible? 
You have widfined his horizon and yet will not ht him look beyond. 
You taught him self-respect and independence but will not hear 
him now that he is beginning to assert himself. Why lose patience 
with-'him because of his impatience of guidance and control? It 
is natural he should crave for power and position. Try to sympa- 
tliise Avith him, to utilise him as an interpreter. Divert his am¬ 
bition into nobler channels ; help him to go fftrtli amidst his peo¬ 
ple with a message of peace, good will an^, general progress. 
Infinite is his capacity for dojng good, though his power for harm¬ 
doing is not so great as you fear. He lacks the Iiereditary 
prestige of the Rajah, the strength of the people lent by number. 
But in no sphere could the educated Indian be better 'Utilised 
than in that of internal reform, political, social, sanitary, indus¬ 
trial.” 

• • 

The needful measures are simple enough. As speedily as 
may be without needless expense jind without iujustice*to indivi¬ 
duals, 90'per cent, of the nbii-Indian agency employed in the Gov- 
eimment in all its multifarious# branches should be replaced by 
Indian. Instead of increasing the European army by 10,000 men 
as was done after the annejcation of Upper Burma, it should be 
diminished by *at least an equal number, ^any loss of military 
strength being*made up by tjie encouragement of Indian volunteers 
and the organisation of an Ipdian militia throughout the empire. 
The Secretary of State’s Council should be abolished and the real 
governing power here being largely leavened bV a representative 
Indian element, so that the peo^e may have a potential voice in 
the iinpcffiition of all taxation a*n(] the disposal of its proceed.^. 
Of course these^.measures should bd introduced gradually, the aim 
^ administration brine directed so as to complete them witlnn 
reasonable time. But tud course Vhich the Got'crnment can at 
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once adopt is the introduction of a representative clement into 
its constitution on the basis of a high franchise involving consi¬ 
derable properly or educational qualihcfltion, not only without a 
shade of danger but with infinite benefi^alike to Europeans and 
natives, to high and low, to ruler and ruled; and it is simply 
gross ignorance of the real condition of the country and the real 
state of public opinion amongst us that leads any one to deny or 
even question this fact. It should Tae born^ in mind Chat political^ 
freedom lies at the root*of all r^fovms, political, social and 
religious. There is not one single Indian, high or low, rich or 
poor whose position, prospects, comfort and general welfare do 
not in numberless different ways, direct and indhect, suffer by the 
existing autocratic form of Government, and wjll not be improved 
and enhanced by substituting for this, representalSve government. 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW 01' THE MOGUL AND THft ENGLISH SVS* 

TEMs OF Administration and their Results. 


An enquiry into the condition of the Indian people under the 
Mogul and the English Governments, and a conipjirison of the two 
systems of administration may throw some Kght on the subject 
under consideration. The character of the Mogul administra¬ 
tion is confounded with that of the reigning sovereign ; and if 
the Emperor is *self-vvilled,* self-indulgent, and vicious like 
Jehar.gir of Shah J^hau* the conclusion is drawn that the adminis¬ 
tration is equally seUish and tyrannical and regardless of the 
welfare of the masses. Hut this inference would be fallacious. 


The Emperor was certainly a despot; his will was law and his 
influence was great for good or evil. The local Viceroys may 
have been corrupt and grasping to the last degree. But the 
Mogul administration was not the handiwork of individuals or 
genercClions; it was the growth of centuries kneaded into shape 
by the experience of ages, hedged around with checks which are 
not always visible to the historiati, and cqntrolle^ by the latent 
force of custom, h^bit, and public opinion which the most des¬ 
potic princes and governors arc occasionally compelled to bow to. 

The Mogul Enjperors, especially Akbar, followed a ^licy of 
equality and fair-play which although solemnly* declared by the 
Queen’s Proclamation, ig seldom r»arricd, into effects by the en¬ 


lightened English Government. 

Akbar came*to life throne, wheq the counti^ was suffering 
under a confusion of claims, not with swelling professions and 
elaborate promises on lips and avarice at heart, but wdth a eafth 


determination to atljust the’ disputed rights between tints ftilers 
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<ii\d the ruled. To liavc brought together and reconciled coit- 
flicting elements of the empire, to have formed of distinct and 
alien races, hostile cre^^ls,. and exclusive nationalities, a homo¬ 
geneous people, is not the only merit of the Mogul rulers of 
India. To them ,we owe the perfect development and preserva¬ 
tion of that matchless municipal system—the village community 
which left the peoplt^ of India in the enjoyment of a larger 
measure of real freedom u\ider the* most ^despotic occupiers of 
the Delhi throne than has been enjoyed by other peoples living 
tinder freer constitutions. To them we owe that magnificent 
land-system under which agriculture flourished and wealth in¬ 
creased in spite o( raphciou.s proconsuls and desolating civil wars 
and ruinous invasions. To them we owe that early land-settlement 
which in acciirgLcy, completeness and magnitude, far surpasses 
all the settlements yet effected by British statesmanship in India. 

And hence-the late lamented Mr. Robert Knight said: “a 
very remarkable settlement of the land was made in the time of 
the Emperor Akbar, his great Minister Todermull, who.se 

asse.ssments, I found, were not empirical, apd put our own entirely 
to shame. He began by instituting a careful an^l minute record, 
in all tlie provinces of the empire, of the actual yield of the soil, 
and he had the enquiry protracted over a cycle of nineteen years 
before he ventured to affirm* the average returns to the cul¬ 
tivator’s industry,” • 

Many sources of income now open to the English were to 
Akbar sealed. He had no revenue from stamps, no monopoly 
in opium and salt. ‘‘ It would have been well,” said Dr. Sambhu 
Chundra Mukerjee, “if the Anglo-IiVdian*statesmen could profit 
by the‘precedent of their Mohammedan predecessorjp. But 
instead of taking advantage of the Experience of centuries, they 
have pursued a policy of their own whose mischief of irritating 
the ‘people is iroit couinterbalanced by even the paltry recom¬ 
mendation of cheapnes.'!. Every Governor-General from Lord 
Teinmou^h to Viscount Canning has declared hilhself for what'has 
been termed the^‘patriarchal system,’ and hastried to shape the 
Government accordingly. Wh*at is insisted on as the chief merit of 
this system, namely, that it enftbles the rttlingl^ody to watch over 
every minute proceeding of the people, is, we^submit, its chief defect. 
Under the patriarchal theofy, the Government*and its subjects 
stand iij.the relation of parent andchildren. It is, we believe, open 
to the feeblest intellect to perceive*tjiat a system which pretends 
to give the people a sort of, earthly Providence, in their rulers 
should be necessarily very vexatious and very expensive.” 
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According to the Ayeen Akbari the total revenue of the 
Mogul Emperors was 42 millions Stirling including all the petty 
Uxes. With this sura they managed a kingdom like India and 
a standing army of 3 lacks of men vvltftout any further taxation. 
They also built such magnificent buildings as the Tajmahal, 
Jumina Musjid, and others which cost them an immense.sum of 
money. No doubt a source of the,ir incoi^e was plunder. Yes> 
the Moguls too wore not above Ipoting, but they looted the 
enemy—never their subjects. It was not plunder or no plunder 
that made all the differences in the financial results of Mogul 
and British Rule in India. The Mohammedan riders cf the coun* 
try did not rob Peter to pay Paul. . 

Their Governments spent a good deal of mo^ey on useless 
works, but the money still remained in the*country. Agriculture 
flourished, trade and commerce went on smoothly as far as the 
knowledge of the people permitted. Famines, tliQ high prices of 
food, the extinction of the aristocracy and of various industries, 
and above all, incessant drain of money, have in ,our time, pro¬ 
duced a degree of misery that never existed under the Hindu,^or 
the Mogul, Tippo Sahib* or the Peshwa. The English civilians 
are practically so many money-recruiters sent to India. India is 
the great market-pltice where Englishmen sell not only their com¬ 
modities, but also their-talents at an»cnormous price—not at the 
desire of the people but through the ii^terposition of Government. 
Indian weavers, oilmen, paper-makers, blackrsmilhs, and many 
others are starving and fast disappearing. 

“ In our insular impatience of every national institution,'’ 
says Mr. Robert Knight,that differed from our own, our rule has 
been one sustained effort to fuse and recast everything in Jndia,. 
in the moulds of English thought, feeling, and development. In 
our impatience of what we despised,* for,- no other reason than 
that we did not understand it, we have broken dow,n every reU- 
tion of class to clas^, and disintegwited the whole social and 
political life of the people. The subversion of I^ative Rule, and 
the substitution of a rule of foreigners in its stead, was a vast 
revolution in itself; while not content with the change in the life 
of the people, we have set, ourselves* from .the first til remodel 
every institution upofi Western, and, indeed, English ideas. And 
the result is whab might have ,been .foretold. IMie people are 
docile and accustomed by long ages of submission to obey their 
rulers blindly. They have conformed to our rules and regulations 
without a thought of dctively resisting usand tOjday India pre¬ 
sents the spectacle of- a* vast and noble tree that has torn. 
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up from the soil, while every leaf dropw and withers from the 
disruption of its roots.’' 

The vices'oE EnglisJi civilisation—hypocrisy and constraint, 
drunkenness and litigation—are corrupting the people, while their 
ancient virtues—sobriety and simplicity of life, frankness and ' 
neighbourly* sympathy'—are deserting them. Holt Mackenzie 
formerly a judge in In^ia^ says “the lon^r we have had these 
districts, the more apparently do lying and litigation prevail; the 
more are morals vitiated ; the more are rights involved in doubt; 
the more are the foundations of society shaken.” The remarks 
of Captain Westraacott are also to the same effect. “ It is great¬ 
ly to be deplored that in places the longest under our rule, there 
is the largest amount of depravity and crime. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in affirming that in the Hindu and Mussalman cities removed 
from European intercourse, there is much less depravity than 
either in Calcutta, Madras or Bombay where Europeans chiefly 
congregate.’^ • 

• The Blessings of English Rule in India. 

But although English rule has been product'ive of some evils, 
and has failed to do for India what is naturally*'expected from it, 
we must not ignore its manifold blessings. These may be enu¬ 
merated under the following heads. 

(1) Vast tracts of land, formerly the abode of wild animals, 
have been cleared of jungles and made available for purposes 
of either cultivation or habitation. The means and facilities of 
communication by land or water have be^n much improved. By 
ineans‘of better roads, bridges, railway openings, steam naviga¬ 
tion, telegraph, cheap postage, &c.,»distance has been anhihilated, 
time economised and great‘impetus imparted to trade and com¬ 
merce. The stipjpression of Thagi hai rendered travel safe, 

(2) The introduction of English educatjon into the country 
has effected a m^arvellous improvement in the mental and moral 
capabilities of the higher ranks of native,society, rendering 
them fit for adihinistering thtir own country. The liberty of the 
press has stcured that healthy tone of public opinion so necessary 
to good government and impartial dispensation of justice. 

(3) The hourts and tybunajs are gefierally*free from corrup¬ 
tion and presided over hy Judges and Magistrates who arc 
gencrailly competent, inspit^ng confidence in their decisions tend¬ 
ing to the security of life and property. 

(4) The boon of Local Self-government together with the 
Introduction of an elective element in the constitution of the 
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Legislative Councils, has gone a great way towards the politicai 
education of the people which contains the germs of that 
political freedom which is the birthright a free citizen. 

{5) Some of the pernicious social practices of the country 
'• have been put down hnd thereby affording relief to suffering 
humanity and averting the evils of blind superstition. 

(6) The status of the zemindars hah been improved by 
making them proprietors of’the land "and thereby holding out to 
them a great inducement to improve the capabilities of the soil 
so as to turn a bleak rock into a garden. At the same time the 
Government having re.served to itself power to* privide for the 
protection of under-tenants and raiyats, the sights of the latter 
have been safe-guarded by generally well considered la^s. 

(7) The military prowess of the Government, maintaining 
a standing Army and Navy trained in the modern art of war 
has effectually provided against foreign invasio'n and internal 
strifes and contentions. 

What England ought to do for India. 

But what we^are chiefly concerned with is England’s full 
measure of duties to India; what she must do to vindicate her 
claims to civilisati?m and enlightenment. The following measures 
of reform are suggested for the cortsideration of Government. 

(r) The necessity of introducing Representative Institutions 
into the constitution of the Indian Government upon the basis of 
the Colonial system of Government. 

(2) The necessity of Administrative Reform. 

(3) The necessity of MHitary Training for the people of India. 

(4) ^ The solution of the Indian Poverty Problem. - 

Representative Institutions. 

The following extract from tiie Appeal of the Bengal National 
League issued to the country shows how urgeiftfy necessary are 
Representative Insjtitutions for the ^better government of India 
and how eagerly all^ classes of the people desireJ such a measure 
of reform. , • 

“ No' one can be fully alive ^lan we are to t^ie manifold 
blessings that we «fwe to British rule; but*we feel—and in this 
we have, we beir^ve, the sympathy of many of the most distin¬ 
guished thinkers and many of tKe leaders of Public Opinion in 
England—that the good and gfeit work wrought by great Britain 
in this country, will* not be Complete until the existing forin of 
Government is modified, and the administration here is to 
partake of that representative character which tlie glorious 
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distinction of British Institutions elsewhere almost throughout the 
habitable globe. If representative institutions have been found 
necessary in colonies whose identity of creed, race, and customs, 
enables the Rulers to gtahp intuitively the needs of the Ruled,, 
how doubly indispensable are they here, where fundamental differ¬ 
ences in nationality, religion, and culture, debar the Governors 
from ever effectively realising ^he real wants and wishes of their 
people-” ‘ , 

The upshot of the movement was the passing of Lord Cross's 
Indian Councils Bill partially introducing the elective element into 
the constitution ^of the Councils with pow'er of interpellation—a 
measure quite inadequate to the growing political demands of 
India. The mprft liberal measures proposed by Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh; M.P., whotwas a staunch supporter of India, were 
denied to us. * 

In the opihion of Mr. Cotton there is a growing unanimity 
of opinion throughout India, based upon the increased solidarity 
of native thought and the spread of English education. The- 
people of India caonot but act and feel as that section of the 
community which monopolises the knowledge of politics and 
administration, may instruct them- The edudated classes are 
the voice and brain of the country. ‘ 

The wide-spread and growing progress of English education 
in India, the consequent dissemination of enlightened views 
among all classes of society, the successful administration of the 
self-governing institutions, the highly intelligent and able part 
taken by the elected non-official members in the transaction of 
business of the imperfectly reformed Counpils, and above all, the 
great ability with which an Indian gentleman acquitted himself 
in the British House of Commons, aUgo to show that tlie?- time 
has come when the introductio i of popular representation into 
the constitution pf the bidian Government, is within the range of 
practical politics. 

Mr. Cotton has pointed out the proper linor of policy to'.be 
followed'with a view to carry out such a measure of reform. “It 
is easy to administer uprightly* the affairs of a docile and subject 
people, it itf»easy with^the |»wer of British bayonets to coerce 
refractory Rajahs and*to settle by secret diplomacy the con¬ 
flicting interest*of Native plates,; it is dasy to lead victorious 
our armies atpong imperfectly armed and semi-savage nation¬ 
alities, to annex provinces and by<iespotic rule to involve order 
out of chaos. It |s a .sublimer function of imperial dominion to 
unite the varying races uniter our ssvay into one empire broach 
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based upon the people’s will; to fan the glowing embers of 
their national existence, to wait upon, to foster, and to protect 
their instinctive tendencies; to afford, ^ope to their political 
aspirations and to devote ourselves to the peaceful reorganisation 
,^of the political independence of India as the only basis of rela¬ 
tionship between the two countries.” 

• • • 
AIIMINIS'JRATIVE glEFOR^l. 

The order of Mr. (now Sir Henry) Fowler the ex-Secretary 
of State for India, knocking the Simultaneous Examination 
scheme on the head has dealt a death blow to the prospects of 
‘Our young men. His decision is highly cflsap^ointing as it for¬ 
mulates a retrograde policy for which there can hardly be any 
justification in the face of a flood of light thVown op Indian ques¬ 
tions by several eminent members in the House of Commons w'ho 
have Studied and mastered them and who will, we make no doubt, 
strain every nerve to prevent such unjust and unwarrantable 
inteiference with the rights of Parliament. A careful examina¬ 
tion of the grounds of^.the opinion on which* this momentous 
question has beei^ decided, cannot fail to impress one with the 
conviction that it has not been considered on the broad and fun¬ 
damental principle ^ equality, and that too much stress has been 
laid upon considerations of expedieticy and local, personal, and 
contingent circumstances in India. A satisfactory solution of 
the problem can only be arrived at by following the noble principle 
of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 which we look upon as the 
Magna Charta of our rights and privileges and the generous 
instincts of Englishmen •at home untrammeled by bureaucratic 
influence prevailing here. It is conceded that the educated natives 
of India'especially of Bengal, hre intellectually fit for important 
administrative and judical work. For physical training they need 
not go to England. Is residence'in England a fdr 

obtaining the necessar.y moral culture ? The ancient Indo-Aryan 
civilisation partly rdVived under Engfish rule which was uniqtie 
in the history of the world, was purely indigenous, our ancestors 
seldom hold.ing any communication with foreigners. If such a 
high order of civilisation •unaffected*by foreign influence was 
possible in India n^^ny centuries ago, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the people of hrdia may regain their Tost civilisation under 
the civilising influence of English (ule without having recourse to 
foreign travel. , * * 

Moreover it should be borne in mind that the habits, mantjiers, 
customs, langi ages, ways of thinking, &c., of the peopk of Ihdia 
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are different from those of Englishmen. Whether an acejuaintance 
Nvith the mode of life and character of the ruler or the ruled is 
necessary for the purpose of administrative efficiency in India, 
it is well known as a mattwr of fact that English civilians on their 
first landing in India are generally placed in subordinate and 
less responsible position and it is only when after a residence of^ 
several years in India they have acquired sufficient experience of 
official work, native lile, and tbe vernaculars that they are deemed 
competent to be entrusted with lifgher responsibilities. Even 
experienced officers residing for a long time in India are now and 
then found to commit official vagaries and blunders. “ Few worse 
Governments,” says Dr. Congreve, “ can be devised than one in 
which the governors are launched into office at an immature age; 
and when years and practice have refined their judgment and 
qualified them for the task, they make way for others to renew 
the same process—make their mistakes, learn wisdom, and spend 
the wisdom acquired in an idle and objectless existence in another 
sphere or in' the best contingency not in the service of those at 
whose expense r,hey diave acquired it. The constant change of 
governors and their unripeness are ever-recurring topics of remark 
in the discussions on our Government and 1 find the judgment of 
an acute and not unfriendly native statesman j,s to the effect that 
in the inability to settle in bndia lies the most insuperable objec¬ 
tion to our rule.” * 


KAILAS CHUNDRA KANJILAL, B.L. 
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* It has been declared by no less an authority tlian the late 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Selbofne, that in every instance in 
respect of integrity, of learning, of knowledge, of tite soundness 
and satisfactory character of the judginents arrived at, the native 
judgments in civil cases are quite as good as those of English 
Judges. When recommendations are made for appointing natives 
to judicial posts there seems to* be an idea underlying the proposal 
that this b|‘anch of the service chiefly demands those intellectual 
qualities*in which natives exdel; whejreas the executive branch 
demands qualities other than intellectual such as energy, decis^ion, 
selLreliance, power of combination and orgahisation*, of managin’g 
men and so forth which are deemed to be qualities as yet imper* 
fectjy.'developed in'natives. Therefore it seems to be tluDught 


better to refrain from*placing natives in the higher ^class of exe* 
cutive posts which according to thisVievv ought to bc^reserved s 
almost exclusively for^Europeans. Tlite natrvqs are assumed to 
be unfit to have«charge of .districts; it is convenient to assume 
that all Englishmen ^re cool and wise infdanger while nb 


are so and that consequently only Englishmen and^no natives 
competent to be trusted with iaddpendent charge. > *. ^ 

• “By a process-of. the'''|[,rossest sclLadulath^/V' 

C^toR, vre. persuade ottrsetyef 
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useful as ministerial servants but that the work of a# district, if 
it is to be done at all, demands the supervision of an English 
officer. The truth however is, that the natives, as of conise they 
must be, are the back-bone of our administration. The burden 
and heat of the day are already borne by native subordinates and • 
in the event (as occasyinally mjust be the case) of an incompetent 
European being in chsfrge q| a distri(^t the v^rhole of the work is 
done by his native deputies and clerks.’* 

Military Training. 

I 

As a preliminary ^tep towards effecting the political emaiscf* 
pation of India^ her people should, be trained in the martial art. 
The advantages of such a training are two well known to require 
any detailed notice. The intereMs of England and India being 
bound up together with the continuance of the English power in 
India, the most important question for solution is how such power 
should be exercised to promote such interest. The crude idea of 
military officers that India had been conquered by the sword and 
iRMSt he held by the sword, is dispelled wlien the officer realises 
how dependent Anglo-Indian troops were on natives for transport, 
supply, ambulance, and all the wants of exo(ic foreigners and 
learns that native co-operation had played a great part in the 
conquest of India, and was esseqiti^l to the maintenance of British 
rale. The civilian notion that a heart-felt appreciation of Western 
arts, taw, order, and ethics was the cause of the acceptance of 
British domination is equally crude to those who realise the 
steadfast clinging to, and preference for, their own customs and 
laws which markedly characterise the* Indian people. Laws 
framed on Western ideals have made but a feeble impression ; 
and unwilling acquiescence without a hearty adoption of principles 
cannot ftirnish the cement to bipd alien ideas into a coherent or 
effective public'dpinion. 

The Mogul Emperors adopted heartily and completel)r the 
poUqr of trust;*'Akbar’s greatest generals and most devoted 
adherents wer<wHindus. Tb^e Rajput Chivalry was the main bul¬ 
wark of ti^ Mogul throne. The British Government on the con¬ 
trary ha* adopted a ppfiey of Wpieion ;*the qjficers of the native 
army |0nly superannated old private^) who,<n virtue of their 
long lattice^ draw larger and are permitted*to sit down idle 
in the ^reshhee of ad. 'Bt%U$)t*subaUern. The Government can 

and, it gets none. The 
have absorbed in Central, 
The jf^^ish GoYe’rnihenft' 


expect no as5i?ltdnde;, from' .snch. men 
RiissUtti can gA ilrohi thdUrfitories the; 
Aafa^in Alikhanoff or a tamo MOldeoff. 
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Cftti only produce men who rise to tl)e rank of Naik Havildnr or 
Redaldtr or to some other subordinate post. 

“ The first step towards the organ isatjon of the army is to 
increase the pay and power of the native officersy^to afford some 
scope to their abilities and ambition and to raise them to a level 
•* with ourselve.s. The object is to attract into our armies the 
gentlemen and aristocracy of the country. This in itself would 
afford a powerful impetus towards the conversion of the mercenary 
army into a national force. The decentralisation (if it may be 
90 called) of the native army is the necessary complement of 
this policy. The tendency to decentralise has already been 
recognised In civil administration and is undoubtedly destined' 
to break up the empire into a federation ef states such aS 
prevails in the Canadian Dominion and tl\e United States. Pro¬ 
vincial taxation will lead to provincial Representative Govern¬ 
ment and gradually to the development and definition of Ihe 
peculiar idiosyncracy of each ^federated state. ‘ The establish* 
ment of provincial army corps with an esprit and traditions 
of their own recruited from the common peopfe and officered 
by .the native gentry 'bf the provinces in which they .are* to 
serve^ would prpfe both a safeguard against internal disorder 
and protection against attack f^rom without. Just as the Raj¬ 
puts and the Mussalmans under,the Moguls formed separate 
armies with their national chiefs and inspired by rivalry, dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by feats of vafor which are still remem¬ 
bered, so the provincial armies of the future animated by a similar 
emulation would display equal valor and hardihood in fighting 
for a common cause. The native remedy—the permission to 
volunteer—'is another proposal which tends in the same direction 
of the gfadual disbandment qf mercenaries and English soldiers. 
The agitation in favor of volunteering* has beep set on foot and m 


sustained entirely by the educated natives of the country. It iit 
primarily the outcome of an honorable feeling th&f as they ask f(wr 
a larger share in administration, and to be allowed to exercise. 
the:ixrivileges and rights of citizens, so they ought not ta shrink, 
from .their national duty but this feeling ia also allied with .Otl^{|^. 


e^lly honorable*” Cotton’s Netv India, *. 

Tha desire to he emailed as volunteens arises (1) from a . 


for political eqwliyty, atdeaire jjpt to be regarded as frefrhh 
other sections of the community aVe regarded as Spartans; front 
a conviction that thdse who clajiiftheir ^awias. citizens id ; th# 
pnzes of administration, must^hhow tlieir Wilfingtmsa to be^ 
share of the Iwrdena oif <^frS^ihlp; (3) 
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that the Bengalees and other Indian races are physically degene¬ 
rate and desire to do something however little to make them less 
effeminate; (4) from a^|>rjde in association with a noble empire 
like that over 'which Her Majesty presides, and a desire to share 
in its glories by being numbered among its defenders ; (5) from 
a conviction that a struggle may be imminent in India between 
the forces of retrogre^ion Jed by Russia, and those of progress 
led by England and that their sympatliies arrd fortunes must un¬ 
hesitatingly and unwavetingly be thrown in with the latter. The 
enthusiasm which the educated natives have evinced on the subject 
is very remarkable and it has been echoed by the native Press 
with singular earnestness and unanimity. 

The Poverty Problem. 

This subject need not be discussed at length as it has been 
already dwelr on by the writer in a separate published essay. 
Suffice it to say in the words of the London Statesman of Sep¬ 
tember ir, i8Sp, that “the English nation has no reason to be 
proud of its adminii-trarion of India. The feeling in this country 
is unanimous that for the past twenty yeafs, India has been sink¬ 
ing in a slough of poverty. Laws are so arranged and taxes are 
so devised as to reduce the natives to the last extremity. In every 
town the unvarying com plaint,of the people is that poverty and 
misery have made gigantic strides in the last thirty years.” 
What was said in 1880 applies with greater force at the present 
time. The proportion of persons assessed with Income Tax in 
1895 for the whole of Bengal was one to 653. That is to say, 
out of 653 persons only one was foupd possessing an income of 
Rs. 509 per annum in the whole province of Bengal which is the 
richest province in India. But for, the European resiAants in 
Calcutta and Darjeeling, perhaps not more than 25 thousands out 
of the 40 tacs of rupees^ nould hawe been raised from the whole of 
Bengal including Calcutta. That is to say that only a quarter of 
a lac of rupees could have baen collected as ipcome tax in> the 
whole province trom persons having income^ of rupees 500 and 
npw^r^. In Great Britain and Ireland only incomes of £l$o 
and above «>are charged. Ay income tax of jd, in the pound 
produced j£l4,440,500, in 1 889 . How immeifsely rich England 
is, compared with India, "will^appear from this siiq^le fact 

KAIU® CHUNDRA KANJILAL, B,L. 
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STRAY REMimSCmOEa:OF GOtTR. 

Mehomedan Period. 

The whole period of the Mahomedan history of Bengal it 
one uninterrupted series of confusion and caiajnity. We shall 
consult, therefore, order and perspicuity, by* pursuing not so much 
the doubtful arrangement of dates as the more ‘natural distribu- 
tion of subjects, infusing every drop of genuine sweetness in this 
historical cup. and only incidentally narrating the*adventures of 
those Mahomedan rulers whose obscure and uncouth'names wovild 
only serve to oppress the memory and perplex the attention of 
the reader. As far as the barrenness of materials,would permit, 
we shall attempt to trace the general ei 7 ents of that calamitous 
period. • 

Blodrmann divided the Mehomedan period of the history of 
Bengal into the following five parts 

(1) . The Initial period, or tlie reigns of the Governors of 
Lakhnauti, appointed by the Delhi soyereigns from the conquest 
of Bengal by Mahammud Baktiyar Khileji, A.D. 739*1338. 

(2) . The period of the independent kings of Bengal from 
A.D. 1338-1538. 

(3) . The period of ,the kings of the family of Sher Shah and 

his Afghan successors from A.D. 1538-1576. . 

* (4)» *The Mogul period fcom A.D. 1576-1740. 

(5). The Nawabi period, from the accession of Aliverdy 
Khan in 1740 to the transfer of Bengal to the ^^ast India Com¬ 
pany. 

The following is the list of the Mutsalman Governors of Bengal 
from 1201-1537, furQished by Cunningham. They are extrOmely 
deficient and without any historical* importance.* The list had 
been made most perfunctorily. , 

A.D. ^ I9amb of the GOVERNOhS- 

laoi Mahammad 3 aktyar ^hiley. 

1205 Izzudrlin Mahammud ^biran. 

1208 Alauddin AH Mar^n. 

1211 Hushamifddin Iwas, tiecame independent at dhfnah- 
maddtn Iwax. 
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A.D. Name of the Governobs. 

tzZ’i Nasiroddin, eldest son of Emperor Altatnash. 
laap Alauddia Dautal Shah (Ikh^^eddin Balka») 
la^o Alauddin jauC 
1234 Safiuddin Aihak. 

.. Izeuddtn Tughral Khan (Tughan). 

1244 I^aniirt|dd|p Timnr^Khan. 

1245 Ifctyaruddin Tugbril Kten (^iiltan Maghtshoddin) 

Jalauddih Masaudjant, 1258.—Re-appointed. 

2259 Izzuddin Balban. 

< 1265 Mahammud Arsalan Tatar Khan. 

1279 Tughrii, Sjaltan Maghisuddin. 

. 1282 Nashiruddin Mahmud, aecond son of Balban. 

2286 Nashiruddin Mahmud. 

1291 Ruknuddin Keerkans. 

130a Shamshuddin Firoz. 

1318 Shihabuddin Bughra, 11 . 

1321 * Ghiashuddin Bahadur 
2323 Nasiraddin (under Tughlak). 

1332 Mahamabbin Tughlak. 

1338 Fakliruddin Mubarak. 

1391 Alauddin Ali. 

1330 Ikhtyaruddin Ghaz>. 

<339 Shamsuddin llias. 

1358 Abul Mujahid Sikandar. 

.. 1390 Ghiasuddin Azem. 

1411 Saifuddin Hamzah (Bajakaus). 

'I4;t i Shahibuddln Bayazid. 

1415 Jalauddin Mahammud. 

1431 Shamshuddin Abipad. 

1439 Nasiruddin Mahmud. 

. 24^ Rab'uddin Barhak. u 
1474 Shamshuddin Yusuf. 


. I48{ Jalaofi^n Fateh.# 
$1488 Sbab^adeh Barbek. 
; ^8; Saifuddin Firoz. u 


14^ «d!!ff<Biruddin Mahniud, II. 
. , ’- iSiiamsuddl'o,Muzaiar. 

1491 J”. '^ibbddin Hossien. 

''' %4siru(ld|n 
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The llehomedan General Mahamma^ Bukhiyar K^ilojii 
having destroyed Nadia in 1203 A.D., rendered Goura^altt (be 
seat of government. This city is also oaljed Ludtnowty Ihet 
son of Bailal Ben who added much to its grealhels; and tboscr 
••parts of Bengal which were subject to the throne of Delhi continim# 
according to Ayten Akbatir tabe governed for about t$ci yeiit^ 
by vicerciyi^ who resided at this c&pital. According to tlie aam« 
authority three d^mwilt pirsons, about the end of that titnei 
usurped tfie gOvernment; but by the people here, and according 
fo a manuscript account, Shamshuddin, the last of these usurpers 
is considered as the first Mehomedan king of Bengal. Accord^ 
ing to this manuscript, Firoz Shah, Emp'eror.of Delhi, was a 
dissolute prince, fond of hunting in company vfitb his Wtvee, 
one of whom was corrupted by Shamshuddin, then a seryant of 
Atauddin, a principal officer under the Emperor. , The eulprit' 
having secreted himself, the Emperor was enraged and sent:* 
Shamshuddin to Azut Khan, governor of Bengal, with a view Ol' 
punishment. On his way to Bengal he piet with a holy m»n, 
Shayekh Jalauddin of .Tabriz, who prophesied to him that •he 
would be king, aad requested that he would then bestow an 
endownment on higi. Shamshuddin, on his arrival at Goor, killed' 
Azutkhan and seized the government. He assumed the title ' 
of Muktagh, or governor, and retained hts authority for twenty 
years. The new governor built a greht palace, and made wSf on ' 
Ibrahim, governor of Behar, on the part of Firoz. The Emperor 
Firoz then invaded Bengal, and the usurper being afraid, retired' 
to Ghoraghat; but an agreement was made, and Firoz returned 
to Delhi. Shamshuddin governed twelve years more atad' was ' 
succeeded by his son, Sekundar, who built a very large ntbsque, 
named Adinah, as would appeir from %n inscription remaining on' 


it, in the year of the Higira 707. ^ It must, however, be observed^' 
that in this inscription, which ought to be* indubitable authority, ' 
Sultan Sekundar is called son of Sultan Shah Jalat, contrary to 
both*the Ayeep Akl&ari and the manuscript. Again it mqit 
be observed that thil date is scarcely reconcilable^ith Ott 
inscription^ in Gangarampur, where in the year of thc Hij^i^ 
the governor of thq province acknbwiedgey tlm a&t^|y 
Delhi, andanother inscijption, dated A.'H.' ,763, 

Sbah, son of MaJahud^Shah, son o 4 Ayas Shah, gov^|^ ifif 
The most cdlelurated person in thb rcigq ^knhde 4 
map ^'named Mutffidum. Ai|iljmif,, yrhosp 
c^mander 'of the 

•dmP'parV’bf'tbe kin'g^s talpfe, tllfred ^ 
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, ttie. Hindu princes probably still retained eoniidersbie 

aathorilyt if dot independencies. The good man was» however, 
soon after induced to*" return, but the king's son, Gyashuddin. 
Iiaving also taken disgust, retired to Dacca, and i^terwards 
a^ade war against his father, who, after a reign of 33 years, 
fell In battle at a place called Satra, near Goyalpara, pro« * 
bably the €battera o(> Major Rennell, which is Situated between 
Tanggon and Punnabhadra, near a favourite country residence 
of the,king. 

Ghyasuddin on succeeding to the government, put seven 
brothers to death. The most holy man at court was Mukdum 
Shah Nur Kohib Alum, who attempted to make peace with a 
Sahib Khan, v;itli whom Gyashuddin had been carrying on an 
Unsuccessful war. While the treatj|r was going forward, Gyash« 
uddin seized his adversary. He governed sixteen years, and was 
succeeded by his sbn, Syafuddin who governed three years and 
was succeeded by his slave Sahabuddin, who also governed three 


years. • 

, Next Godeese'n assumed the governm^ent under the name of 
Jalaluddin. He attacked Ibrahim Shah, grand-father of Hossein 
Shah, and having put him to death, seized his Government. 

* Jalaluddin governed seven years and was succeeded by his son 
Ahmed Shah, who reigned thi«ee years. He was destroyed by 
two of his nobles, Sadi Khan and Nazar Khan, the latter of whom 
was made king and erected many buildings at Gour. He govern¬ 
ed a; years and was succeeded by Sultan Barbuck Shah who 
governed sixteen years. He was succeeded by Yusuf Shah, a 
very learned prince, who governed 6 yeai;s. His son Futeh Shah 
governed 7 years, when he was killed by a slave of Barbuck 
Shah, named Khwajeh Soray, who. governed 6 months,^and was 
put to dea^b by an Abyssini&n, named Firoz Shah, who governed 
3 years; Mozafftir Shah, then governed 3 years. 

ilten Sultan Hossein Shah, son of Sayyad Ashruf, son of 


Ibtiabim Shah, bec^ame king*and seemed to have been the most 
po^et^l of all tlie sovereigns of Bengal. He is said to have con- 
mwtiid : Kamfui^ or Assam, and to have killed its king Haroop 
lia of Matk^ugyar, son of S%da Lokymon. He also 
i^rissa and governed years. HI was succeeded by 
Was kllled^a^hile asleep tty his. 'servant after a 
-i^is FeVoz Shah govtrned nine motiths 
^ fats ufl^le hlabomed Shah. A person nameid 




Wbjii'hib': 


lor ‘pf< Bebar) i|tas killed in war by 
it l^ah (wbb before bis usurpattoa 
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was Governor of Behar) sent troops to revenge his cause. Mah¬ 
mud implored the assistance of Humayoon, the Emperor of Delhi, 
who came to ^lis assistance. Here it shduld be noted that Slier 
Shah had made his submission to Baber, the father \)f Humayoon 
in A.D. 1529. But in the confnsion which followed, this active 
chief made himself master of Behar and of Chunar. Humayoon 
marched against him and received his submission and left 
him in possession of •Chunar before, he went against Bahadur 
Shah of Gu^erat. And during Humayoon’s absence in Guzrat, 
Sher Shah again made himself master of Behar and invaded 
Bengal. Humayoon now once again marched against Sher Shah. 
He took Chunar after a seize of several months, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to Bengal where Sher Shah had already laken Gour and 
made himself master of the province. Humayoon took Gour in his 
turn, but was unable to carry on operations any further, as the 
Delta of the Ganges had now become one vast sbqel of water in 
the rains. When the rains were over, the active and prudent 
Sher Shah took possession of Behar and Benares ;ind recovered 
the fort of Chunar, so that Humayoon Was Compelled to turn 
westerward to meet his a*gile enemy. The two armies met and 
intrenched themsefves near Buxar and thus remained for two 
months. At last ^her Shah, with his two sons Selim Shah 
and Khawas Khan and with the clkoicest of his army made a 
secret march One night to the rear of Hujnayoon’s position and sud¬ 
denly attacked the camp at day-break. Resistence was hope¬ 
less, and Humayoon and a vast number of his soldiers fled and 
plunged into the Ganges. It is said that 8,000 Mahomedans were 
drowned and Humayoon himsedf owed his life to a water-carrier 
who crossed him over with the aid of his inflated skin. .Thus 
saved, Hufnayoon escaped to Agra, after the total destruction 
of his army in A.D. 1539. In the meantime Sher Shah subdued 
Sonargong and Chatgaom. Thw former .was, no doubt, tius 
remnant of the Hindu kingdom of Bengal, near Dacca, and 
which. seems to haye included Banga proper the latter is the; 
country, which we ,now call Chittagong; In '\he nexf year 
Humayoon again turned against Sher Shah wher had now ad* 
vanced as fir as Kanouj. Humayoon^ was ^again defopted, and 
his army driven int» the Ganges. Humayoon himself crossed 
the stream on an 8l,ephaiJt; but the opposite bank was too steep 
for the elephant to ascend, and Humayoon would have perish^ 
in the stream had not two soldiarj^ fied their turbans together ai^d 
thrown one end to him, so SP^id : 

landing. All hope of further resistance wm given 
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Hiimayoon, after a reign of ten years left Agra and Delhi in 
A.D. 1540. Bengal came under tite rule of the Sur dynasty. Slier 
Shah’s rule of five years was spent in extending his conquests 
and consolidating his rule by a wise administration. He sup* 
pressed a rebellion in Bengal and thus divided the districts of 
the province among officers wholly independent of each otherf 
so as to 'make further rebellion impossible. This was done in 
A.D. 1541. In A.D. 15^2 he conquered Malwa. In’A.D. 1543 he 
conquered the Fort of Raisin, which is said to have been built by 
Ram Chandra. In 1544110 conquered Jodlipore. In 1855 Sher 
Shah marched*against Chitor and laid seize to Kalinjer. When 
superintending the batteries, being involved in an explosion of a 
magazine, heavas dreadfully scorched, and died the same evening 
in A.D. *1545.* Among the useful public works which he executed, 
the Grand Trunk Road from Bengal to the North-West remains to 
this day a monument of his far-sighted wisdom. His tomb is 
to be seen at Sahsaram between the Ganges and the Shone. 
The history ef Sher Shah’s Glorious long reign belongs to the 
history of India.* It is foreign to our present scheme. Sher Shah 
was 'succeeded by his second son Jelal or Islam Shah, under the 
title of Salim Shah Sur and reigned for eig*ht years froni A.D. 
1545-1553. Salim’s son was murdered by His uncle, Mahamad 
Adil Shah Sur who ascended the throne and committed the 
conduct of Government taa Hindu named Hemu, who had been a 
shop-keeper before, but who proved himself to be an able 
administrator and a brave warrior. Ibrahim Sur, Adil’s cousin 
and brother-in-law, obtained the possession of Delhi and Agra, 
and Sekunder Shah, a nephew of Sher proclaimed himself 

king tof the Panjab. In the mean time the exiled Humayoon 
defeated Sekunder Sur and took possession of Delhi &R>d Agra. 
Six months after his return, Humayoon fell from the stairs of his 
library which ejused tis death ^n A.D. 1556. When the family 
of Slier Shah was quarrelling in the North-Western Provinces for 
tlie throne of EJelhi, Mah&mad Khan dethroned Mehomad All 
and governed Bengal for a year. When ACehomad Ali again at¬ 
tacked him, Mlihamad Khait resigned his government of Gour to 
Bahadur Shah, who d^feate4 Mehomad.Ali in a battle at Surujgar, 
and then took the kingdom from a Shahabaif Khan, who seems to 
have stolen It during tl^ip dispute. H% governed for six years. 
His brother Jelaluddin goircrned five years. His son was king 
for ly days lichen he was deprived of his government by Ghyas- 
nddiff, who only retain^ it 15 days, and was killed by Tajkhan 
;bf Ktrmaiii. He wal able to retain the government for six months. 
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His brother Subyinan succeeded and having plundered Gour, 
removed the seat of government to Kosba» Haveli Tandah. His 
son Baized Kermain governed 13 days ind was kiiled by Hansu, 
who married hia sister, but after the murder he ran away, and a 
•• certain Daud Kermain became king, caught Hansu and put him 
to death. At Patna he fought vvith^Khan KJianas, who had been 
ordered by Emperor Akbar to seize on him.* Now let us pause for 
a moment and recapitulate the reigns of the famous governors of 
Bengal, who were representatives of the Delhi Emperors. 

When Mahammud Satiabuddin Ghori had §0 far settled his 
conquest as to be able to leave them to his.Indian Viceroy Kutb- 
ud-din and to return to Ghazni, his other lieutenants in the 
various out-lying provinces tried to extend .the froutierS of Islam 
beyond the limits already acquired. One of these named Muhanio 
mud Buktyar Khileji, was sipahsalar (commander 6f the forces) 
in Oudh. He, in A.D. 1203, pushed his conquests southwards; 
and expelling the ancient Hindu dynasty of Nuddja, then repre¬ 
sented by king Lakshmana Sena acquired the kingdom of Gour, 
though he continued to‘acknowledge the nominal suzerainty of 
Mahammad Ghori.* Here a time-honoured mistake should be 
rectified for the information of the future historians of Bengal. 
All that we know about the history Bengal and its conquest by 
the Mehomedans is from the Persia^n history, Takratuachiri^ 
written by Abu-Omar Minhazuddin Gargati. The English his¬ 
torians, who had dabbled in the histories of India and of 
Bengal, had derived all their knowledge regarding the conquest of* 
“Bengal" by the Mahomedanj from the same Mehomedan work. 
The work of Minhazuddin is extremely wanting from tlip his¬ 
torical point of view. He cam,e to Bengal in A.D. 1244 to put 
stop to a quarrel between the two Mehdmedan rivals Timur Khan 
and Toghan Khan for the thron* of Bengal, and^ it is wrilton 
in his history that he had succeeded in settling the*dispute. 
Jie wrjote his history, from what he had heard during his residence 
in Bengal. About thje invasion of “ Bengal" by tile Mehoniedanai 
he wrote as.follows;—“In 599 of the Higirah (tzoz A.D.) the 
Mahomedarts conquered Beliar and be^au to plunder th# frontier* 
of Bengal. Hearing€his the Brahmans of thfe court of the then 
Sena Raja of Bbngal addressed the Emperor saying “there 
is a prophesy in the Puranas to £^e eftect that Turks will eoni 
quer Goyr. Therefore we regpest your Highness to- remove 
your Highness’s treassres to a ^lace of safety.” l^istehing ip ttiiil 
prayers of the Brahmans the king said:-—“Is there any 
of the person who will conquer Bengal in the Puranas ? ” The 
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Brahmans answered “ yes, the person mostly resembles the pre¬ 
sent conqueror of Behar.” The king, being very old, and very 
fond of Nadia,, did not pny attention to the advice of the Brah¬ 
mans. But his ministers and chief officers sent their movable 
properties to " Sanknath and other countries. 

In 600 A.H. (1203 A.D.) Mahomud Buktyar Khileji began 
to collect his soldiers for the invasion of Gour secretly, and 
immediately marched towafds Nadid, so 'that no one might 
suspect his evil intention. Coming near the town of Nadia* 
be concealed the greater portion of his troops in the deep forests 
of Gour, and with only 17 (seventeen) cavaliers, entered the 
town of Nadia. » Bu&tyar told the royal guards of the town 
that they were'ambassadors, and wanted to see and pay respect 
to His Majesty. The guards allowed them to enter the town. 
Bttt Buktyas, on entering, began to kill the royal guards. 
Lakshmana Sefta was then at his supper, and hearing the murmurs 
of his relations, left his house by a back-door, and by means of a 
dtngy, reached *th,e opposite shore. The greater portion of the 
troops who lay concealed now came hurriedly and began to 
plunder the town. Raja passed his remaining^days at Sanknath. 
After the plunder of the town of Nadia, he w^nt direct to Gour 
or Lucknowti and took possession of it. Within a year Buktyar 
completed the conquest of Gour.” 

Taking this account *of Minhazuddin in toto and without 
making any further investigation into the truth of the Meho- 
.medan historian’s account of the invasion of Gour by the Musul- 
mans, the English historians set it down in their histories 
that Buktyar Khileji, with only"^ stve^nteen horses^ conquered 
Bengal. The account of the mahomedan historian is i\ot strialy 
accurate. The savage features ol that ignoble conquest have 


* TherdRa no mention of '* Jagannath ” in the work of Minhazuddin. Lakshmana 
Sfina fled to Sanknath from Nadi^. Sanknath was an island near Bikrampur, near 
modem pacca, whe|e4he kingdom of the Sena Bajas of Bengal flourisheii when ’ 
the successors of Buktyar Khileji were masters of Gour. Sanknath is in the 
7a«o^/^V* of Mthhazuddin. The first English writer who christened Minhazuddin 
wrote " SanksAth '? as " Janknath,” changing " S into •' J." But the later English 
hittoriani to show theU erudition*changed "Jahknath*” into “Jagannath,” thus 
mnuinittin| thenaselves from the restrictions of truth. WhaWi curious phenomenon 
is this P Now ail the historians, tipth Ei)ropean and Vfativej*who are mere imitators, 
write that *• Lakshmana Sma, attired by Buktyar, fled to Jagannath.” 

Lakshmana Seaa never went to Jagkn^ath. He fled to Sanknath, whence to 
Bikrampur, where he shoirtly after. • The above, is one of the monstrous 
hlun^ committed by thO BngHik historians. This blunder ought to be rectified by 
the future JM:ttoriaas. 
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been greatly exaggerated by the pencil party. Now let us narrate 
truly the history of these tangled times. It is evident from 
the account of Minhazuddin that Buk^yar was a military thief. 
Had the intention of the Khileji been noised abroad, the whole 
^ scheme of the Khileji would have fallen to the ground. Had the 
royal guards and the Rajah Luclcsmana Sen been aware of the in¬ 
tention of the Khileji beforehand, it would^^ot have been impos¬ 
sible on the part of the Rajah to drive |he Khileji away from his 
kingdom without much trouble. The king and the royal guards 
were intimated at a time when resistence was impossible. 

Bengal was, at this time, divided into nine different kingdoms. 
And Gour was one of them. Gour again was divided into two 
parts during the latter part of the reigns of Sena Rajas. Lucknowti 
was the capital of one part, consisting of Maldah,.*Moorshidabad, 
Beerbhoom, Rajshahi, Nadia, and other districts. The other part 
of Gour contained the countries which now go Jby the name of 
Bangadesha. This part was under the possession of the Shubarna- 
gram Rajas who acknowledged the supremacy of<the Sena Rajas., 
Kamrup or Assam was ^yinder the Rangpur Rajahs. Maldah and 
Bankura were under the kings of Panchokote and Bishnupur. 
The northern portion of modern Midnapur, including Tamra- 
lipta, Burdvvan and the western portions of Beerbhoom were * 
also under the Bishnupur and Panchokote Raj families. The 
modern Midnapur and greater portions of the district of Hoogly 
were under the rule of the Rajahs of Orissa. The countries 
bounded by the river Tribeni^ were under the rule of Ganga Raj 
family. Barisal and the northern portion of Jessore were under the 
rule of the Rajah of Chandradipa. Tippera, Noakhali and others 
were under the rule of the Tippera Raj. ChittagoAg was 
“ MoghtY MuUuck'* Such was the state of Bengal when Buk- 
tyar invaded Bengal. The kingdom of Gour stood at the head 
of the different kingdoms on a'ccount of• its being situated*in 
the very centre of all. During the reign of Ballal Sen, Mithila 
or JBehar was under his rule, and his kingdpm extended up 
to Benares. • 

History informs us that with* all the mehomedan troops, 
Buktyar, in one complete year, took Lucknowti, *the 
of Gour, one ^f the nine kingdoms in which, whole Beng^ . 
proper was then divided. Accorjiing.to Minhazuddin the Khiie|t. 
conquered Gour in one year ,with all his troops. Bat tbct 
English historians, not only sroertthat Buktyar conqueredjd^eai^t 
in one year, but that with. spJdiers* > 

is this. Buktyar, in one. complete year, with all his 
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troops conquered Gour, one of the nine independent kingdoms. 
The remaining eight l^indu kingdoms preserved their itidepend* 
ence bbaslfully in theti tery teeth of Buktyar, viho tried his 
utmost to reduce them, but failed. Buktyar Kluleji did not find 
it easy toconquer.Bengal and had to rest content with only a ninth ' 
portion of Bengal. Want of space prevents us from pointing 
out many such redicuf&us blunders committed by the self-sufficient 
English historians in their dealings with the history of India and 
of Bengal. We wish to close our Buktyar-episode by saying that 
Buktyar went to conquer Kamrup or Assam, but retreated like a 
jackal chased by a lion. At that time, the military skill and orga¬ 
nisations of the Hindus were far superior to those of the Mehome- 
dans. Waunt of union and the noble feeling of acting cojointly for a 
common cause deprived the Hindu Rajas of Bengal of their inde¬ 
pendence andmiade them prey to the Mehomedan attack. Buktyar 
fixed his capital at Lakhnowti and the throne thus founded, lasted 
under varying fortunes and under sovereigns of various families, 
until its final conqivest by Abkar. Altamash, the son in-law of Kulb- 
ud-din, deprived Buktyar of Behar and fotced him to hold Bengal 
under the sovereignty of Delhi. The proud Bukl^yar made a subse¬ 
quent attempt to retrieve his fortune and his position, but was beaten 
^ by the governor of Behar and jost his life in the conflict. Sliortly 
after the death of Kutubuddin Aibik, the governor, Husainuddin 
Iwaz, a-ssumed the royal state with the title of Ghiasuddin. He 
lived at Lakhnowti, where he built a fort most probably on the 
site of the Mehomedan citadel, 2 miles to the south of Phulbari 
Cate. He also constructed two great cause-ways or raised roads 
connecting the city with Deokot on the north and with Lakhnor 
to the Vest, a total length of a day^s journey. These Cqibank- 
ed roads still exist, and fori* two of the principle lines of commu¬ 
nication m the country. Deokol;is 54 miles from Gour, with two 
tinbridged rivers* tn the way, Mahanadi and Purnabhaba. Accord¬ 
ing to Cunningham, Lakhnoy is only a corrupt reading of. the 
Persian characters forming the name of Kankjol. In many places 
it has been swept away, but {or the greater part of the way, the 
embankment is still in very good order, being from 82 to 100 feet 
in breadth, and.from 4 fo 5 fdet in heigh't. Et'jring the rule of 
Ghiashuddin, Gour was several times invaded tfy the imperial 
armies but without success, inUil A.D. 1227, the Emp:'ror 
Aitamash sent .hi% eldest s(qu, Nasiruddin Mahmud, who captured 
Lakhnowti and put Ghiasuddin to death. 

The following inscription descibes the building of a well 
the reigtii of Shamsuddin Altamash by Kuthigh Khan in 
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A.H. 630this well (was made) in the 
time of the fortunate king of kings Shams>ud>duny-a*wanddin 
Altamasb) the Sultan, the helper of the Khalif, during the 
reign of the late Kutiugh Khan, tl*e* sword roaster, in 633 
(A.D. 1235-36). Izzuddin Tughral ruled Bengal from A.H, 
631 to 642, An inscription in his name dated A.H. 640 or A.D. 
1242. After him came Timur Kltan, who»died in 644 A.H., and 
Ikhtiyaruddin Tughral wIiq proclaiiped himself king and perished 
in Kamru'p. From the death of Balban in A.D. 1284, Bengal was 
ruled by its own kings who resided in Gour, and were quite inde¬ 
pendent of Delhi. In A.D. 1326 Bahadur Shah was conquered 
by Mahammud Tughlak, and Bengal again became a dependency 
of Delhi, although a branch held out in the* eastern provinces 
of which Shubarnagram was the capital. At lengHi in XD. 1339 
Haji Illias brought the whole under his rule, and afterwards suc¬ 
cessfully resisted two powerful invasions made by *Firoz Shall of 
Delhi in person. He was the 6rst king to change the seat of 
government, as at the time of Firoz Shah’s invasion he appeared 
to have been residing in Pandua, and afterward made his succ;^ss<- 
ful stand against the invador at Ebdala, a great earthen fdrt sur¬ 
rounded by marsfies. The ruins of the Mehomedan city of Gour 
extend for a lengfli of 11 miles along the east bank of the Bhagi-** 
rathi River, from the Phulbari Gate to the suburb of Firozabad 
on the south. The city proper within the ramparts, from the 
Phulbari Gate to the Kotwali Gate on the south, is 8 miles 
long; or just twice the length of the old Hindoo Gour. 

Nasiruddin, the eldest son of Altamash was made governor 
of Bengal in 1227 A^.D. , He died during the life time of 
hii father; and was succeeded by a younger brother of the 
same ■name, who became the Emperor Nasiruddin, a great 
patron of learning and a friendf of the poor. Devoted to 
the occupation of transcribing the Qojran, In^ reposed entire 
copfidence on his minister Ulugh Khan, better known by 
his imperial title (Jhiasuddin Bulbans who married a daughter of 
Altamash. Ferishtp, the celebrated Mahomedan historiah tells i 
story which illustrates the simple habit of this gffod prince: He 
had but one wife whom he obliged t§ do eyery homely part of hi# ^ 
housewifery. Wh6n she complained one day that she had buri^ 
her fingers in ^akin^ his bread, an^ desired he'would allow 
a maid to assist her, he rejected her request, saying tbat 1||t 
was only a trustee for tlie estate, and was deterdiiaed 
burden it with needless expense.” The Tapaka 0 4 

genefal history of Persia ^d India by lifinhaaoddin, reliJ)Sed till 
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above by us, was written at his eourti and, therefore, takes its name 
after him. During the next reign of Ghyasuddin fiulban, Tughral 
Khan was the Governor of Bengal who made a successful ex* 
pedition against Jajnag^r in the Hindu kingdom of Tippera, 

. defeated the Raja and obtained much booty. He now assumed the 
title of the king of Bengal, and succeeded in defeating two armies * 
sent against him by tl^e Emperor Bulban. At length the Emperor 
marched against him‘in person. He went to Bengal, first to 
Gour and then to Sonargaon^ near modern Dacca.t 'Phe Zemin* 
dar of Sonargaon agreed to guard the river Megna and to prevent 
the escape of Tughral across it. Tughral in the meantime fled 
into forests, but his retreat was discovered, his army was dis* 
persed and himsblf overtaken and slain as he was trying to 
swim his borse«across the river on his flight towards Tippera in 
1279. Then Bengal was confided to the care of Bughra Khan, 
the' second son of Bulban. During the life-time of Bulban, his 
eldest son died, and he, therefore, requested Bughra or Bakara Khan 
himself to come to Delhi to be nominated as his successor. But 
on his refusal to leave Bengal, the old king Bulban had nominated 
Rai Khusran (the son of the deceased eldest son of Bulban, 


1 

* Sonargaon (Shnvarnagrama, the^Golden village)By Abul Fazel in 1582 it 
was celebrated for the manufacture of a kind of valuable cloth. In 1279 the Emperor 
Bulban, when in pursuit of Tughr.i'i, the rebel governor of Bengal, arrived at this 
place, where he was complimented by Dhing Raj, the chief of the surrounding coun¬ 
try. Fakhur-yd-din, the first independent Mahomedan monarch of Bengal, fixed his 
residence at this place in 1340. In 1809 Dr. Francis Buchanan visited it with the 
view of enquiring into its present condition and ancient history. On arriving at the 
town named Sonargong in Major Rennell’s map, he waj informed that Suvarnagrama 
or Sonargaon, the former capital of Bengal, had been swept entirely away by the river 
Brahmaputra. , ' * 

t Dacca, its name cannot be sewn in Abul Fazel’S Ayun Ahhari. In A.D. 1608 
the sejtt of government was removed from ^jmahal to the city of Dacca by the then 
governor-general of Bengal, Isinail Khan, who, in compliment to the reigning Emperor 
Jahangir, changed its name to Jehangir Nuggur. Here hf> built a palace and brick 
fort, some remains of which are still to be seen. Thijs transfer of the seat of govern- 
ment was occasioned bylhe ravages then being perpetrated in the south eastern quarter 
by the Mughs of and the Portuguese pirates under Sebastain Ganzales. In 

1657 Meer Jumla, the great commander of the Emperor Aurunzebe, pursued the unfor¬ 
tunate Saltan Stijah to this plpce, and^again constitqted it the metropolis, the seat of 
government having been fw Some years previously transferredto Rajmahal. It is related 
that during tlw second viceroyalty of Shaista Khan, rios was sd cheap at Dacca that 
640 pound w^ht might be had in the market for one rupee. '^To commemorate this 
event, as he was leaving Dacca, in 1689, h^ ordered the western gate to be built up, 
and an inseti^ion {Hactd therein, forbidding any future governor to open it until 
.he bad reduced thd pfjuo.to as dheap a rate, and in consequence of this injunction 
^t Ktnained shut unUl the ndgn kA Serferaua Khan in 1739. 
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Mahammad) as his heir. On the death of Bnlban, the patty in 
tjower at Delhi procured the accessioiv of Kaikibad, the dldest 
son of Bughra or Bakara Khan, to ^v6id the horrors of a civil 
war between the Bughra Khan and Rai Kltastu and the latter 
two seemed to have acquiesced in this settlement. Rai Kaikobad 
ascended the throne; while Bijghra or, Bakara {Chan himself 
remained at Lackt\ovvti as king of Bengal. The young monarch 
soon fell under the guidance of a wicked and ambitious Vizier 
Or minister named Nizam-ud-din, who, to secure the throne for him¬ 
self, endeavoured to sow discord between lhe.father and the son, 
because Bughra or Bakara Khan had warned his son against the 
machinations of the wicked Vizier and r<einon%traled with Kaiko¬ 
bad about his licentious habits. Rdi Khasru .was'soon killrd. 
The result was that the fatiier and the son met edch at the head of 


dn army, in the plains of Behar. For two days the armies 
remained encamped near each other and on the third day, the old 
king of Bengal wrote a letter to his son with his own hand, 
begging for an interview. At first the wiclaed Vizier succeeded 
in preventing this fntrrview; and even it Was arranged, he 
purauaded the tveak young Kaikobad, that it was necessary for 
Ills dignity as Eifjperor of Hindoostan that his father, the king 
Bengal should first prostrate himself three times before him. At 
length*the lime for the meeting j^rrived. The son proceeded 
first to the Darbar tent With gteat pomp; then the aged father 
approached slowdy, and as soon as he came in siglit of the throne, 
riiade his first prostration; and as he Came nearer, he made the 
second ; and when he arrived at the foot of the throne, was about 
to make the third, when the prince, deeply affected.at the hu- 
fiiilatJoTi of his father, and s^ung with the remorse at his undutiful 
conduct, rushed into the old niauVarms; and after tenderly em¬ 
bracing him and impldring his forgivenes^s, forced him to sit on 
the throne, whilst he himself took a respectable place below. 
The designs of tjle wicked Vizier* were thus frustated, and he' 
shortly afterward^ died by poison. Bughra’or Bakara Khan 


after this reigned peacefully in Beijgal nniil his death in tzg 2 
A.D.; but his unfortunate Kaikobad w'as deposed and assassinated A 
in 1290 A.D. by J^laluddin Firoz, the first Emperor of theKlii!^|,bA 
dynasty. KaiTtgus, tlfe second son of Bughra or Bakari^ 

Succeeded him in Bengal and * the family remained in 

of the throne for several yea/s* The KhiIejis»of Delhi 

invade Bengal, and the descendants of Bughra. or 

retained their independence; „ The Kliileji dynast^ of 

to an end in 1320 A.D., and the Tughlaks came id power, 
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Ghyasuddiii Tughlak, the first Emperor of the Tughlak dynasty 
marched in Bengal in 13:214 A.D. After the death of Kai Kaus, 
second son of Bughra or<, Balcara Khan, Shahab-ud'din Bughra 
Shah, the son of Kaikaus ascended the throne. Ghyasuddin 
received the submission of Shahab-ud-din, and carried his tur< 
bulent brother Bahadur Sliah, who was then reigning in Sor.ar- 
gaon, near modern DaceV, captive to Delhi, and on his way back, 
took the fort of Raja of Tirhoot, surrounded by seven ditches 
full of water and high wall. Bahadur Shah was reinstated by 
Mahamud Tughlak; but again revolting, was defeated and slain 
by the imperial forces, and his stuffed skin was sent about the 
country as a warning to refractory viceroys. Almost imme¬ 
diately after, this htrocity^ Fakr-ud-din Mobarak Shah proclaimed 
his independence in Sonargaon; but great anarchy prevailed. 
Shams-ud-din IJlias, commonly called Haji Illias, successfully 
defended Iiimself'in the Fort of Ekdalah, near modern Fandua, 
against Firoz Tughlak in 1353 A.D. and thus finally established 
the Mahomedan Independence of Bengal. His son, Sekundar, 
inadd P^ndua, the seat of government,'.and it is even now 
commonly called Hazrat Pandua, to distinguish ,'t from the other 
Pandua near Hooghly. The throne remained ^with his- family 
until about A.H. 812, when Raja Gonesh set up a puppet 
king named Bayazid, in whose name he ruled. The Raja’s 
soil, Jalaluddin Mahammud,* who had become a Mahomedan, 
succeeded him and held his court at Pandua, where his tomb 
now forms one of the most picturesque attractions of this 
deserted place. In A.H. 846 or A.D. I442, the seat .of Govern¬ 
ment was again transferred to Gour'by Mahmud I, who claimed 
to be a descendant of llUas Shah. He reigned 27 yeass from 
A.H. 846 to 863. The dyna-ity of Haji Illias reigned with some 
interruptions for more than a ceqtury. At one time, a Hindu 
dynasty founded By Rajatjanesha reigned from A.D. 1386 to 1392. 
His son succeeded him but e^mbraced Islamiinn (called by the 
Mehomedan historians Kans) obtained power *for a short time. 
At a later period,,Bengal was^ruled by a shorVlived dynasty of 
Abyssinian qjaves; and the succession was much broken in the 
latter part of the fift^ehth aifd the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. . ■ • • 

Sultan Ala-ud-din, a SSyyid; succeeded the Abyssinians in 
1489. He gave ay asylum .tp the unfortunate Hossein Shah of 
Jaunpore, vyhen the latter was defeated by Bqlilol Lodi of Delhi, 
hut subsequent!^ was compeUed to make an alliance with Sekun¬ 
dar Lodi. Two of his sons reigned after him ; the last Maham- 
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mud Shall, was expelled by Slier Shah mi 1538; and though 
restored by Humayoon, he died shortly after. Here let us tear 
the thread of our discourse. We will now describe the condition 
of Gour during the time of Chaitaft)^, the great Apostle of 
Vaishuavism in Bengal. 

When Emperor Akbar was extending his kingdom on all 
directions, Gour was then governed by a Hindoo prince, the 
famous Hajah Shubuddhi Rai, and Hossenr Shah was the com¬ 
mander of his troops. Shubuddhi* Rai placed a large sum of 
money at the disposal of Hossein Shah for excavating the beauti¬ 
ful tank, w'hicll is now situated in the centre of the ruins of Gour, 
surrounded on all sides by beautiful patches o’f trees. Hossein 
Shah squandered away the money, an’d was ordered by his 
Majesty to be horse-whipped. For this insult*^ Hojsein Shah 
collected the troops, deposed Shubuddhi and mad<i him a captive. 
The wife of Hossein Shah urged, by her curtain-lcctures,. her 
husband to execute.Sliubuddhi. But Hos-sein Shah, to show his 
loyalty, converted Shubuddhi to Mahomedanism and sent him 
away with a liberal pension. Hossein Sbab ascended the throne 
of Bengal and conqiieVed a portion of Orissa. He was a great 
friend of the Delhi Emperor. About Ibis time Sree Kumar 
Deba Nabahattya (Naihattya), a Yajurvedi Brahman of Karnat 
Raj family, came to settle in the village of Ramkeli, near theif*^ 
capital Gour, with his two learned son.s, Sree Rupa and bree 
Sanatana. Their original names were Santosha and Amara re¬ 
spectively.* Maladhar Basu (his Mehomedan name is Gunara] 
Khan), the father of the celebrated followers of Chaitanya, Sree 
Ramauunda- Basu and Sree Satyaraj Khan, was the prime 
minister of Hossein S*l)ah, the king of Gour, As Rupa and 
Sonatjiif were well versed in the Persian and Arabic lt>rcs, the 
old prime minister used to take interest in them and often 
consulted with them on state giatters. In a Persian history of 
Gour, it is written that the correspondence whic 4 f passed between 
the. Emperor Akbar and'Hossein Shah, was entrusted to . 
Guharaj Khan, these letters could not be injerpreted, without 
the Persian dictionary by name Lo^ada, Gunaj^aj, on the other 
hand, entrusted these letters to Rupa and f 
Thes'c two brotheifs be^an regulatly to’draft 
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which the old prime minister gave them to Hossein Shah who 
delivered them to Emperor Ahbar. The compositions of these 
letters were so very rnelodious and so very sweet that Em¬ 
peror Akbar, himself he’mg a man of letters at once en¬ 
quired about the Oman who composed these letters. In reply 
Hossein Shah sent the names of Rupa and Sonatan as the 
WTiters of these letters. Emperor Akbar appointed them 
ministers of the court of Go'ur and sent a finnan with an 
autograph letter of congratulation. At first tlley refused to accept 
these responsible posts, but the repeated requests of Hossein 
Shah at last compelled them to take up the ministerial services 
under the court of Gour. Their Hindu names wero changed 
into Dnbcer Kash and Shakar Mttllick.* Gunraj retired from the 
service on <a lit^eral pension. Rupa and .Sonatan introduced a 
good revenue settlement in Gonr, in imitation of the revenue 
settlement of Rajah Todar Mulla, the financial minister of Em¬ 
peror Akbar. In the earlist stages of their live.®, Rupa and 
Sonatan studied Nyaya, Darshana, SmriiL Shahitya, AlamkaVf 
&c., &c, in the /«/ of celebrated Pauranic Pandit SarbaniMida 
Shid'hanta. They studied the Persian ‘and Arabic from the 
famous Mauivi Sayyid Faree*ud-din. During (their office, they 
^checked the oppressions of the Mahomedan towards their Hindu 
neighbours. In the meantime Chaitanya came to the village 
Ramkeli, near Gour. Rupa and Sonatan went to pay him 
a visit. Sonatan remained In his house at Ramkeli, while Rupa 
went to the court. Rupa fled with Chaitanya, and shortly after 
Sonatan was imprisoned by Hossein Shah for his delinquin- 
cies. Sonatan bribed his guards and fled to Brindaban to visit 
Chaitanya. Ever since their conversion,* the two brotheis were 
constantly trying to retire from court and spend Ihqir lives 
in devotion. They found*.the royal favour afar from their 
spiritual advancement. Rupa, as.we have said, made a shift to 
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escape, Sonatan feigned sickness. The king* sent a physician 
to see him who reported that he was in good health. He was 
summoned and asked what he meant by shamming. Sonatan 
avowed his apostacy from Islam, which he had hitherto been 
prevented from doing, not from any fear of th'e consequences 
• 4 hat might befall himself, but from anxiety not to wound the 
feelings of a kind master. In respectful terms, equally remote 
from the insolent nonchalance of some victims of intolerance and 
the cringing dishonesty of bthers, hfe declared his readiness to 
submit to any penalty the law might inflict. He was thrown into 
prison. The royal heart soon, however, rebuted towards the 
faithful minister. Freedom was offered to him, if he agreed to 
accompany his master in an expedition agaiest Orissa. He 
declined the favour, saying that he could not with a ^afe con¬ 
science be accessory to the desecration of a land 4 hat contained 
the shrine of one of the most celebrated incarnations of Vishnu. 
The king made the incarceration more painful. In* the meantime 
Sonatan had received from his brother Bupa a letter urging him 
not to lose a moment in joining the Mahflpravji *(as Chaitanya 
is called by his follower.?) at Brindaban. The letter loucJierJ a 
responsive chord in Sonatan’s bosom. With a conscience not 
altogether Socratig he bribed the jailor with Rs. 7,000 and 
escaped in disguise. Chaitanya embraced him and repealed the * 
verses ;— 

^ *5*^5: fa^ii I 

11 

“ Dearer to me is the believing Chandala than the unbeliever, 
versed in the four vedas." 

“Tojiim we should give, his we should take, he sh&uld be 
venerated even as I am.” * ^ 

This was the state of Gour^during the time of Chaitanya. 
Let us now resume the thread of our discourse. As we have 
elsewhere, the members of the family of Sher Shah ruled Bengal 
until* 15C4. Wheh Sulaiman Shah of the Kjrarani class of 
Afgans obtained tl^e throne, Munayim Khan, tjje successor of 
Bairam Khan, as Khan-Khanan, and Akbar’s governor of Jaun- 
pore, had extorted gromlses of subnrrission*f/om him, but DauK| 

^ g - j —■ 

* No whore is the name of this king tnentiofied. The CltaUanya CharUammrUa 
gives hot a chronological clue, and States he was iadependent, 

I ” And Sonaton eaid “ yon, the independent lord 0^ 

3 t roust be Syed IIoBBein Bhah who signed about this time ia*Gour. ^ j 
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Ktian, the son and successor of Sulaiman, had asserted his 
independence. Emperor himself matched against him in 1574, 
lo bring the province once more ufidef the rule of Delhi, ad¬ 
vanced to Behar in *i575 and took from him Haji'pmr and 
Patna. He cante back to his capital leaving Munayim Khan as 
governor of Behar, with orders lo follow Daud into Bengal. RajaT 
Todar Malla, the celebrated Fin*ance Minister, was the life and 
soul of this expeditidn. Munayim Khan and Todar Malla pur¬ 
sued Dand in Orissa aitd reduced baud to submission at the 
battle of Mnghulmart\ near Jalcskwara (Jellasor) in Orissa and 
was allowed to retain possession of Orissa and Cuttack. Munay¬ 
im Khan was now appointed Gbvernor of Bengal. He repair¬ 
ed to Gour and died of the effects of the bad climate of 
Goiir. Khan Jalian fticceeded Munayim Khan. On Munayim’s 
death, Daud I^ian again rose in rebellion and recovered a part of 
Bengal, but ‘Hossein Kuli Khan, the imperial general, with Khan 
Jahan, the Governor of Bengal and Raja Todar Malla as second 
in command, attacked, defeated and slew Daud Khan at the 
battle of Aklmaball 10*1576 A.D. Kitan Jahan subsequently de- 
feated the remnants or Daud’s followers kt Satgaon, near Hoogli; 
and gradually conquered the whole of Bengkl before his death 
in 1578 A.D, Not long after his death, howtfver, a more serious 
insurrection than ever brolfe out among<?t the great Mogul 
yaigirdars* of Bengal and^ Behar, who had been granted lands in 
the conquered provinces. The Afgans rose in 1579, and Todar 
Malla was sent to conquer tliese provinces. He h.ad great in¬ 
fluence over the local Zemindars a.viA succeeded in breaking down 
the Afgan combination and in recon,quering Bengal. Azlim Khan 
succeeded Todar Malla and completed the conquest. Once more 
the Afgans rose in rebellion under J<allu Khan and m^cle them¬ 
selves masters of Orissa tind a part of Bengal as far as Daino- 
day River near Burdwan. This <time Raja Manshing of Jaipore, 
son of Raja Bfiagaban Das, brother-in-law of Emperor Akbar, 
was sent to subjugate these rebels. A l^rge detachment of 
his army, under*his son Jagat Shingha wgs defeated by the 


* A OaigiMar is the holder of i| Jaigir, i.e,, ]{ituI given (generally as a reward 
for distinguished conduct) ts a person on condition of Iiis p^orming certain services to 
his snpreme lord. iThese services are always of-' a miidtary naftlre, i.e., the Jaigirdat 
is bonnd to attend his lord in time of need with a specified numW of troops j and if the 
rules were exactly followed, the wii^Ias rjpvennes of the Jaigir after paying stipends 
of the Jaigirdar hiAself. and his troops, ought to be paid to the supreme lord. Bn- 
ioroeutent of this rule led to the greaC military revolt in Bengal of which we 
are speaking, 
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Afgans and Jagat Shingha was taken prisoner.* But Kallu Khan 
died soon after in 1590, and a peace was concluded by which 
the Afgans evacuated Bengal and were<*ailowed to retain Orissa 
under the Emperor of Delhi. Man Shinha on^ more visited 
<^engal in 1592, defeated the Afgans on the border of Orissa and 
iinally reduced them to submission. Man Shinha then ruled 
Bengal, as its governor till the year 1604 A.D. l^aja Man 
Shinha died in 1604.* WWen Jahai#gir* became Emperor, he 
sent his fosler-brotl)er Kutubuddin as governor of Bengal with 
orders to obtain the wife, Nur Jahan of Slier Afgan for the 
imperial harem. She was of noble Persian family which had 
been reduced to poverty; in consequence of v^iicli, her father, 
Mirza Ghyas, emigrated to India. On the way, at K/indahar, 
Nur jahan was born. To such poverty were they reduced, 
that the infant, the mighty Empress of woiId-wide renowm, W’a.s 
exposed on the high way, where a merchant saw the child, and 
compassionately took it for his own. The child’s own mother 
was employed by him as his nurse; aiuE even^ in lier infancy 
Nur Jahan made the fortune of Iier family, for to the kind assist¬ 
ance of the merchajit they owed their advancement. Jahangir 
(then Prince Salim) Jiad seen and loved her, when as a girl she 
accompanied her mother, who had free access to Akbar’s harem. 
To remove her from the Prince’s sight, she was, by Akbai’s 
advice, married to Slier Afgan, a young Pt rsian who was made 
governor or yatgirtiar o( Burdwan. fii i6ri Kutubuddin went 
to Bengal as its governor and informed Slier Afgan about the 
intention of the Emperor. Sher Afgan refused and killed Kutu¬ 
buddin on the spot. Sh^fr Afgan was also assassinated by the 
Imperial g^iards. The spot where this tragic . event took place is 
still pointed out in Burdwan town. Sh^ #as now taken to Delhi, 
and in the same year the great ^vent of the Emperor’s life, his 
marriage with the celebrated Milirunnisa* Khantfm, tlie early 
name of Nur Jalian took place. She^was called after her mar¬ 
riage Nur Mahal (thi light of the palace) and c«ii the advent of 
her youth, as she glcfwed in a supernatural beauty, the Emperor 
used to call, her affectionately by the desigration Nur Jahan 
light of the world). JsmaH Khan suc%:eeded ,Raja Manshing as, ^ 
governor^of Bengal. During his viceroyalty, the .foundation of. 
Dacca, as the capital of Bengal took‘place. An episode con-;; 
nected with^NPortuguese affairs in Bengal must here find pU<ie »0 

- ; ; T” r—-T 

* Tbta historical iucideot forms the plot of Babu BuDkim Chatdrft 
terjee’s earliest uovel Durgeshanandini, 
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The Portuguese had established a settlement near the ancient 
Fort of Satgaon. This was called Ga/in or Hoogly These 
Portuguese merchants firere notorious for piracy, and to suppress 
these marauders, Ismail Khan, Prdered by the £mperor Jahangir^ 
abandoned Gour and Rajmahab their former capitals, and foundecT 
the new capital at Qacca, in fhe name of the Emperor Jahangir. 
The capital was, thef'efore, called by^ the name of Jfahangirnagar. 
From 1608 dates the abandonment of Gour^ and within a few 
year of hef divorce from the Emperor, the ruin came to reign 
over her destiny. It was on account of the unhealthiness of the 
climate of Gour that she was thrown into such a pitiable ruin. 
Human heatt; ought to sympathise with her miserable lot. She is 
like a fair itiaidan .divorc'd from her husband, now standing, 
devoid of all lier ancient glory, with her mouldering castles and 
towers, which now attract the attraction of every traveller and 
the passer-by. Now by looking at her from distance, no mortal 
can help transporting himself in imagination to a period when 
Gour, with het cloud-c'^pped towers, her majestic castles ficited 
with gold, her ambition’s airy hall, her dome of thought, her 
palace of the Soul, was the Niobe of the eastern nations. Now 
she stands like a “ lone mother of dead Ifempires,” with her 
“broken thrones and templeswith a “chaos of ruins;” with 
“a desert where >ve steifr stumbling over recollections.” Its 
broken arches, its mouldering monuments, its sliadowy aisles, its 
dark oaken panellings, its ruined walls.; its chambers desolate^ 
and portals foul; its each lack lustre, eyeless hole, 

“The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 

^ And Passion’s host, that never brooked control,; 

all reverend with the gloom of the departed years, seem to 
Gt it fortheh^unt of solemn meditation of every passer-by. 

Accursed Time ! Thou hast raised a rnost unnatural havoc 
over the buildings of Gour.*' These have, already, passed in the 
dark shade of ifndistinguishable oblivion. C^in we hope for the 
resurrection'oPsuch a city again ? 

Save where some* solitary colamn r|{^oarns 
Above its prostrate brethren of yie cave.; 

Savi o'er sometwarripr’s half-forgotteif grave, 

' There the gr^Jttone^ and unmolested grass 
Ag%8; but on otilivion, feebly brave, 

While Strangers only not regardless^pass, 

Lingering like^e, perchance, to gaze, and sigh ‘Alas ’ 1 
Yet are they skk's as blue, they crags as ivild : 
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Sweet are they groves, and verdant are thy fields, 

There the bliihee bee bis fragrant fortress builds, 

The free born wanderer of thy fountain air; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature stijiHs fair. 

So perish monuments of mortal birth, 

So perish all in turn, ^ave well-recorded worth; 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendsur past * 

Shall pi 1^1 ms, gensive, but unwearied, throng: 

I.ong shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore : 

Boast of the aged 1 lesson of the'youngj 
Which sages venerate and bards adore. 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 

But oh! Travellers 1 

Spare its relics—let no busy hand 

Deface the scenes, already how defaced 1 

Not for such purpose were those altars placed. 

Revere the remnants nations once revered ; 

So may our country’s name be undisgraced, 

So mayst thqu prosper where thy youth’*was reared, . , 
By every honest joy of love and life endeared 1 * 


As we have said elsewhere the Portuguese were very turbulent 
merchants. At Ctiittagong, too, they had a flourishing factory, 
defended by 1,000 Europeans, twd thousand natives, and eighty 
ships. To the Moghal Emperor of I^acca, they were objects of 
great suspicion. He complained to the Emperor Shah Jahan that 
they had mounted cannon on their Fort, and had grown insolent 
and oppressive. Let the Idolaters be expelled *' was the 
Emperor’s command, and it *was obeyed after terrible slaughter. 
Thus in ,1631 the power of Portuguese in Bengal for evet destroyed. 

DWing Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign, his spn Prince Shuja 
acted as the viceroy, of Bengal. 

** Hossein Kuli Khan,” says Martin,♦ " certainly one of the 
most powerful king of Gour, is altogether omitted by Abul Fazel, 
unless to be the same with Alauddih the second of that name, 
who also succeedec^ a Mozafar. The chronology of the menus* 
cripts evidently ends with the la&t year of l^uniiayooh 
1554-5), because Akbar .is mentioned as,a king’s i^n, and ; 
father governed^onl^ two years after his return to India. 
would place the •commencement of,the rebelKoh, allowing 
the shortness of Mebomedan years> in the year 1315, a- 
even before the accession of Mahamod, the pretfecessor of 


T&t By Uonj^oiuery 
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III. The time, therefore, granted to the reigns in the manuscript 
is perhaps too long; for it comprehends 240 solar years; but 
Firoz began to reign in and the Bengal kingdom was over¬ 

thrown in 1555,’^y^ich allows 204 years only, or 36 years less than 
the chronology in the manuscript. This indeed seems to protract 
the time after Sher Shah unreasonably, unless we suppose that it 
is wrong in styling Akbar the king’s son, and that be had really 
been king for a considerable .number of years before he reduced 
Bengal. For, from the retreat of HumayOon to- his death were 
only 14 years, and the manuscript gives 41 years' government to 
Sher Shah and his successor, or 27 years to each, unless they 
continued to govern Bengal until the 27th year of Akbar, which 
IS indeed very probables This would reduce the differences be¬ 
tween the manuscript and Ayeen Akharree to nine years." 

It appears from the history of Feritslia* that the sovcrignty 
of the Mahomedans was established in Bengal about the year 1200, 
during the reign of Scheabbidin, the Gauridc. At this time the 
Capital was Lucknowti, an immense city, to which the natives 
attributed great an’tiquity: it was situated,on the right side of the 
Ganges about 20 miles north of the island of Cossibazar, and 
about the same distance to the north of Malda. From the reign 
..^.of Scheabbidin to the invasion of Tamerlane 10*^1399, country 
during two centuries is always'supposed annexed to the empire of 
Delhi; although its governois sometimes affected royalty; and the 
province, during the period, has more than once been conferred 
on princes of the royal blood who stood nearest the throne. The 
confusions in the empire, which followed the invasion of Tamerlane, 
gave the rulers of Bengal better opportunity to assert and main¬ 
tain independence. In 1447 they appear assuming the style and 
dignity of kings, and in 1494 Sultan Alla-ud-din, as monaVch of 
Bengal, makes peace on eqifal terms with Sultan Secunder em¬ 
peror of "Delhi. ^ From ,this time tiie continual convulsions of the 
throne, until it was seized by the intrepid hand of Baber, left the 
Sultan of Bengal without the apprehension of control from' ,the 
transitory sovereigns who styled themselves Qmperors, and even 
Baber until his death, 1530, bad too much to do in confirming his 
authority iPeOther parts of Indoostan to^ look to Bengal: but in 
1534 the reigning Sultan was expelled by th^famous adventurer 
Shere Cawn (Sl»ah), who himself in 1539 fjuitted the province on 
the approach of the Empe|or Huifiayoon, son of Baber. This is the 

— —. II I nB lI I III ^ I , I «■. I« I ■■ .1 III I I — I. I ■' I ■ !■■■■■— Il.ll I !■ Ill II.M.I.I ■,l| ■ 

* Fida A SttHorj[ of the MUiUtry tramaettons of the Britkh NedioH in Indootlan 
by Robert Ormc, Esq., F.A.8., Madras, 1861 , page-s 6 — 7 . 
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first establisliment made by llie house of Tamerlane in the pro¬ 
vince, but it was of short duration; for Shere Cawn defeated 
Humayoon his return to Agra, immediately after which he recover¬ 
ed the>domjnion of Bengal, and armed b^ the m^ns it afforded, 
drove Humayoon out of Indoostan into Persia, and assumed the 
throne of. Delhi in 1542* died in 1545; his son and successor 
Selim in 1552J and during their r^elgns notcommotions appear in 
Bengal; but during tjie three abrupt successions after Selim, until 
Humayoon recovered Delhi in I 555 i Bengal was continually dis¬ 
puted, and by several competitors. Humayoon died in 1556, the 
year after he was reinthroned, and strong rebellions in the inter¬ 
mediate countries kept Bengal independept of Delhi until the 
year 1575, when the generals of Akbar reduced lh§ province, and 
a part of Orissa, after which Bengal remained in subjettion until 
1624, when it was wrested from the empire by*Shah Jahan in 
Tebellion against his father the emperor Jehangedr; but it was 
recovered the next year. Shah Jahan succeeded to the throne in 
1627, and in 1638 sent his son Sujah to command.,Bengal. Sujah 
continued lord of the province tintll i66rwhen' he was driven to 
take refuge in Arracarr'by Emir Jumla the Vizeer of his brother 
Aiirungzebe, whoaliad confined their father Shah Jahan, and as¬ 
cended the throne* From this time until a revolution which has 
happened in our days, Bengal cor|J.inued in uninterrupted sub¬ 
mission to the authority of the great ^oguL” 

The Portuguese appeared in Bengal before the present dynasly 
of Moguls ; for an armament was sent by the Viceroy of Goa in 
1534 to assist the reigning Sultan against the invader Shere Cawn. 

A sudden illness of the^Euiperor Shah Jahan almost brought 
him to the brink of the grave in 1657, and led to a scramble 
among, bis sons for the throne. Shuja, the governor of Bengal 
and second son of the Emperor Shah Jahan marched from Bengal 
with his army, but was beaten by the imperial force under prince 
Sulaiman (Data’s son) and the able Rajah Jai l^inha of Jaipur. 
After his defeat at Benares Shuja ha^ fled to Bengal; but he now 
advanced with a Yresh army to contest the throve. Aurungzebc 
marched against hnn and a battle w^s fought near Allahabad, ip 
'«»hich §huja was defeated. Shuja again fled towards Bengal, and, 
Aurungzebe sent hjg son,* Mahammad Sultdn, and his general, 
Jumla, in pursuit, TIiq unfortunate Shuja was cotppelled to tak® 
shelter first in Monghyr, and ilieo *in Rajmahal* in the rain$,^ 

< 'W . 

* RajmabalDurmg the reigj;iof the Emperor, .A.D. 1591 , 

Man Siijgli, on bis return from the conquest of tLeAfJans in Orisia, dx<^. 
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After a series of unsuccessful struggles, lie had to fall back to 
Dacca, and then to Arracan. Dissensions now arose between 
Shuja and the Baja of Arracan, and Shuja, with his family, were 
cut off. Mir Jumla, thjs' imperial general was now appointed 
Governor of Bdcgal, and he, after subduing Koch Behar and 
Assam, died at Dacca, then capital of Bengal, while planning the 
conquest of China. Thibet and,Chittagong were annexed to the 
Mogul Empire. “ Thh Mogul’s (Emperor Shah Jahan’s) illness," 
says Francis Bernier,* filled the whole extent of his dominions 
with agitation and alarm. Dara collected powerful armies in 
Delhi and Agra, the principal cities of the kingdom. In Bengal 
Sultan Sujah nlade the same vigorous preparations for war. 
Aurungzebe in th^ Decban, and Morad in Guzerat, also levied such 
forces as evinced a determination to contend for empire. Sultan 
Sujah was th^ first who took the field. He had filled his coffers 

apoQ tbe town of Agmahal for ths capital of Bengal, the name of which he 
changed to Bajmehal; but by the Mehomedana it is occasionally distiugnished 
by tbe uamei of ^kbaruaggar. Tbe Baja in prosecution of his plan erected a 
palace, and surrounded the t^'wn with a rampart of brick and other fortifica- 
tioQk. “In 1608 , tbe seat of Qovernment was renooved from bencs to Dacca by 
Ismail Khan, but in 1639 was brought back by Sultan Sujah, the unfortunate 
brother of Aurungzebe, during whose government it attained great importance, 
being the established capital of Bengal and Behar. This prince for his 
temporary residense, erected a splendid building, called the Suuggedalau, or 
Stone Hall, which ie now in a miserable etate of ruin. A great deal of this 
building baa been pulled down for its materials, especially the stones, which 
have been employed to construct the palaces of the Nowabs of Moorshidabad, 
and much has been removed to make room for modern hovils. Within its 
limits is the tomb of Meernn, the son of Jaffir AlU, the predecessor and 
also the BB(»eBsor of Kasim Ali. Meerun ^by whsse orders Serajuddowlsh 
was assassinated) was killed by lightning, end 'buried here in tbe tomb of 
small 6iz&, but neatly kept, many flowers being planted near it. v 

• Francis Bernier was born a.t Angers in France in 1639 ;'a^oltaire supposes. 
He educated for the medical profession, and after taking his degree w doctor of physic 
at Montpallier, he resplved onigratifying his eager desire for travel. He visited Syria 
in 1664 !, proceeded thence to Egypt, and resided above twefve months in Cairo, where 
be was infected With the plague. Sogn after his recovery he sailed from Suez for the 
•purpose, as he telle uscis the commencement of his narrative, of exploring every part 
of the Red Sea; bnt on his arrival at Mecca finding it unsafe to visit Gonda, he 
abuidoned his first design and emballked on board a vessel bound to Surat in Hin* 
doostOT. In thAtcountiy be ^remained twelve yew^, eight of which, he acted as 
physician to Anipngzebe. Pswchmen^ Khan, the favourke Omrab of this prince, 
»»d the patitM) of scientific and literary men, encoun^cd and protected the intdli- 
gent and acefalstKngtf, and wbeiw he accompanied Aurungtebe in his progress to 
Kashmir, Dr. Bernier was attadied to bis enite. On his return to France, our author 
published his rniMb *i the Empire in 1670 , which was translated into English, 
Mr. Irving Break in DUO. lib;, Beraier died iu 1668 . 
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by ruining some of the Rajahs and by plundering others. He 
was, therefore, enabled to raise a numerous army; and confiding 
in the support of the Persian Omrahs, whose religious views be 
had embraced, advanced rapidly on He issued a procla>" 

mation which set forth the death of his father b}^9ison from the 
9 hand of Dara, and declared his determination both to avenge so 
foul a murder and to occupy the ^vacant throne. Shah Jahan at 
the instance of Dara, hastened to undeceive him in regard to 
the rumour of his decease; ^he malady was giving way, he said, 
to the power of medicine, and he expressly commanded him to 
return forthwith to his government of Bengal. But as Sultan- 
Sujah’s friends at court represented the Mogul’s* disorder as in¬ 
curable, he continued his march toward the*capital. Aurungzebe 
also published his proclamations and put his fosces in motion, 
much at the same time as Sultan-Sujah. Soliman^'Shelco, Dara’s 
eldest son, was the general nominated to the command of the 
corps sent to oppose Sultan-Sujah’s progress. 7 *lius the two 
armies were no sooner in sight, than a heavy cannonade com¬ 
menced, and after a warm struggle Sultan-Sujah was obliged to 
give way, and at length to fly in confusion. It^is certain if 
Joy-Shingh and his bosom friend Debeerkhan, a Paltan and an 
excellent soldier fiad not purposely held back, the rout of the 
enemy would have Ijeen complete, and their commander probably 
made prisoner. Aurungzebe’s attention, after the destruction of 
Dara’s family, was also distracted by th^ rapid advance of Sultan- 
Sujah with a powerful army, and by the preparation which he 
understood were being made by Soliman-Sheko, in conjuction with 
the Rajah of Serinagur, to take an active part in the war. Aurung^. 
zebe marched towards Sultan 3 ujah, who had already crossed the 
Ganges at Allahabad. 

Sultan-Sujah encamped at,a small village called Kidgwo, a 
situation which on account of a large Tklab, or reservoir of water, 
was judiciously chosen. There he determined to ^ait the attack 
of Aurungzebe, who, on bringing up his army, took up a position 
on the bank of a §mall river, distai^ about a league and a half. 
Between the two arnj^ies was a spacious plain i^ill adapted for 
them to engage. Aurungzebe felt impatient to finish the contest, 
and on the day after his arrival, leaving his baggage onttbe other 
side of the river, praceecfed to attack. T^he Mir Jtfmla joined 
him on the mornifig of the action with the forces he*could collect; 
the battle was warmly contested, and the efforts of the assailaiitS 
were almost incredible; but Sultah-Sujah maintained his ground* “ 
repulsing every assault with great slaughter. The disorder i^)read ; 
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j more among the troops^ and Sultan-Sujah availing 
so unlooked for an opportunity, commenced a furious 
^n arrow killed the man who guided AurungZebe’s 
the animal boc^me uninanagable, and the danger grow> 
ing "thoi^e app^ling, the king was about to dismount, when Mir 
Jumla who was near liim, and whose conduct the whole of this* 
day excited the admiration of every holder, ejaculated with a 
loud voice of Decankoui! Decahkon (where is Deccan) and prevent¬ 
ed him from accomplishing his fatal purpose. Aurungzebe in a 
few moments, was crowned with victory; and Sultan-Snjah was 
obliged, like Dara, at the battle of Samonguer, to fly for his life. 
Aurunzgebe scarcely followed Sultan-Sujah in his retreat, but 
directed his rapid steps to the capital with the whole of his army. 
He sent .Mir JTumla at the head of a powerful army against Sultan- 
Sujah, giving 4 iini to understand not only that the valuable gov¬ 
ernment of .Bengal was intended for him during life but that he 
should be succeeded therein by his son. He added that this was 
but one mark of the sense he entertained of his great services : 
when he had dedicated Sujah he should be created Mir-ul-Omrah; 
tire “Srst and most honourable title in, Hindoostan, signifying 
Prince of the Omrahs. Sultan Mahmed soon joined Mir Jumla. 

SuUan-Sujali was continually in dread that the Rajahs of 
Lower Bengal, who had reason to complain of his exaction, 
would be excited to insurrection against his authority. He, was, 
therefore, no sooner apprised of these arrangements than he broke 
up his camp at Allahabad, and marched to Benares and Patna, 
and afterwards to Mongeer, a small town on the Ganges, common¬ 
ly called the Key of Bengal, forming a species of Strait between 
the mountains and a forest which i^ contiguous to the town. He 
made‘his moment from an apprehension tliat it was jmeant to 

cut off his retreat, and that Mif would cross the river either 

1 . 

above or below Allahabad. Intending to make a stand at 
Mongeer, he threw up fortifications and cut a deep trench (which 
I saw some years afterwards) extending from the town and the 
river to the mountains. Ib this strong position, he resolved to 
wait the approach of his enemy and disputv; the passage of the 
Ganges. He was, however^, greatly mortified when informed the 
troops wMch were slowly de^icending tlie banks of the river, where 
designed merely for a fient; that Mir Jumla wps not with them; 
but that having gained pver^.the RajaTis vvlwse territories lay 
among the mountains on the^sight of the river, he and Sultan 
Mahmud were* marching* with Idie utmost speed across those 
mountains towards Raja-Mahil accompanied by the flower of the 
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army, evidently with the object of shutting him out from Bengal. 
He was, therefore, constrained to abandon all the fortifications 
erected, with so much care ; yet notwithstanding Uiat his march 
was much lengthened by the necessity of folio^ng the various 
> situations of the Ganges, still he arrived at Raja-Mahil some 
days before Mir. Time afforded him to thro^i’ up entrenchments 
because, when the combined commanders perceived that Sultan* 
Sujah could not be prevented from dccupying Raja-Mahil, they 
inclined on the left toward the Ganges, through almost imprao 
ticable paths, for the purpose of receiving the troops, heavy 
artillery and baggage, which were coming down the river. When 
this object was accomplished, they proceeded 40 the attack of 
Sultan-Sujah, who defended his position during five oa six days 
with considerable success, but perceiving that the ceaseless fire 
of Mir’s artillery ruined his fortifications, which consisted only 
of moving earth, sand, and fascines, and that the approaching 
rains would render his position still less tenable, he withdrew 
under favour of the night, leaving behindjiim twjo large pieces of 
ordnance. The fear of some ambuscade deterred the enemy^fTbrn 
pursuing him that ^ night, and before the break of the day, the 
rain descended so violently that no idea could be entertained of 
quitting Raja-Mahil. Happily for Sultan-Sajah, the shower that 
fell so opportunely was the commencement of those incessant and 
heavy rains with which the country is visited in the months of July, 
August, September and October. During this interval, there 
arose a serious disagreement between Sultan Mahmud and Mir 
Jumla. The former aspired to the absolute and undivided com¬ 
mand of the army, and behaved to the latter with studied 
insolence ^and contempt. He even allowed expressions to escape 
him that denoted a total disregard of ^the affection and respect 
due to his father; spoke openly of his achievement in the Fortress 
of Agra, and boasted that it was to him Ainrungzabe should fe^l 
indebted for his crown. He was at length informed of the 
anger he had excited in his father’s bteast; and^ fearing lest Mir 
should receive orders to seize his person, he withdrew from 
Raja-Mahil, attended by very few' folldwers, and, retiring towards 
SuUan-Sujah made that prince a tqnder of his services. But 
Sujah, suspecting th*s to be device of Aurungzebe and of Mir 
Jumla to entrap him, placed no confidenCiC in his splendid promises. 
Sultan Mahmud wds soon disgig^ted with this treatment and 
joined Mir Jumla who received him with courtesy.*^* 


* Bernier’* Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. 96. 
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/Prince Mabommed ” says Colonel Alexander Dow,'*^ 
onjunction with Jutnla, commanded the imperial army, 
.... jc thc^.civil war* conceived a passion for one of the 
daughters of Sujfkh. Overtures of marriage had been made and 
accepted; but the consummation of the nuptials had been broken * 
off by the ^roubles wjjiich disturbed the times. He seemed even 
to have forgot bis betfothed wife in his activity in the field; but 
the princess moved by the hiisfortune of her father, wrote with 
her own hand a very moving letter to Mahommed. She lamented 
her unhappy fate in seeing the prince whom she loved, armed 
against her father. She expressed her passion and unfortunate 
condition in terfns wjiich found their way in his heart. His 
former affections w'erf rekindled in all their fury, and, in elevation 
of his mind, Ite resolved to desert his father’s cause. He went 
to Sujah, aird the nuptials were celebrated with magnificence 
and pomp, and the festivity was scarcely over, when the news 
arrived of the approach of the imperial army under Jumla. 
Sujah immediately issued out with all his forces from Tanda,t 
an'b it^ited for the enemy. Mahommed behaved with all his usual 
bravery; but the effeminate natives of Bengal fled, and he was 
Carried along with their flight. The utmos^t efforts of Sujah 
braved also ineffectual. His troops gave away on all sides. 
A great slaughter was m^de in the pursuit, and Tanda opened 
her gates to the conquerer. The Princes fled to Dacca, but 
Jumla, remaining for some time in Tanda settle^the affairs of the 
province now almost conquered, gave him some respite, which 
they employed in levying a new army.” 

, ' S. C. S. 

---- 

* Colonel Alexander Dow, the historian of Hindoostan, translated Feristha in 

mL 

f In A.D. ISdi Solimaif Shah, one of the Bengal Sovereigns of the Shore 


djrDtutj made tiiis place his capital, esteeming its situation more healthy f-han that 

Qoiuv In 1660 Sultaa-Si^ah wal beaten by Mir Jumla here. 

« • < • 
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EALtITES] A^^CTEN1f AND MODERN. 

The ancient Greeks used to say to each other at meetin]!f 
and parting Cbaire *’ (rejoice). The Romans, wfien meeting said 
Ave *' (hail); and at parting, “ Vale " (be* strong). Among the 
Israelites intimate acquaintances kissed each others hajnds, head, 
and shoulders. The fashion of uncovering one’s* head did not 
come into vague before the i6th or 17th century. In many 
German countries it is Customary to kiss a lady’^^hand, whereas 
in Italy this custom is condned to intimate friends. Russian 
ladies.of the old school reciprocate the h^nd kjss*of a gentlman 
to whom they wish to show a degree of partiality by kissiTUfTlim 
on the forehead. In our society kissing and smelling were 
permitted and the former is still much allowed under certain 
conditions. A respected elder kissed the forehead and smelt at 
the head of his young ward in public; this was called “ Kapol- 
chumbanam ” and “ Mastacighranam.’^ Thus Dushmanta, shows 
his attention for his foster-daughter, Sakuntali, at the time of 
her departure frAn the hermitage. Even now we kiss our little 
children on the cheek in. public—that is not indecorous; but 
kissing a wife must always be in private. The kissing at each 
other among persons but the most nearly related has never been 
the fashion in our society. Bow inconceivable, then, is to u.s 
the crime with which Surgeon-Major Smith of Madras was rightly 
or wrongly charged and for whi^ a lady was some months a^o 
taken into custody by the police in Paris! The learned medicos, 
by the way, gave it jis their opinion thht the woman was afflicted 
with'a distemper r^iich might be called kiss-mania.” Meho- 
medans have never kissed any body br anything excepting the 
Koran and'their own beard which they' hold.in veneration second 
only to that evinced fer the Holy Book. Arflong us, children of 
larger growth, .whjen they Salute thejr elders by touching their 
feet with their own.forehead, are* slightly touched by the latter 
on the head with their right han 3 . This, as I tike it, is in lieu 
of the ancient customiof sm'ellibg at the head. V ‘ , 

A Russian throws himself on t!»e ground at his master’s feet;* 
clasps his knees, and kisses them. A Pole bows down to tUe' 
1 
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ground or kisses his master^s shoulder's. A Bohemian kisses the 
lower hem of the gar^icnt worn by his superior. The Turk 
folds his arms ac,'0ss his breast and bows his head towards the 
person whom he salutes. The common Arab says “ Salem Alei- 
kum,” (Peace be with you); he then places his hand on his 
breast to show that tlie wish proceeds from his heart. The person 
thus greeted returns the salute with the very same words trans* 
posed—“ Aleikum Salem.” I have also seen Mehomedans gently 
place their right hand upon that of another in greeting but not 
shake them. . 

The Hindus,*n Bengal touch their forehead with their right 
hand an 4 bend their liead forward. But this is a mere ofhcial 
salutation which does not pre-suppose veneration, even respect, 
for the persoq saluted. Our salutations may be classed into (i) 
Pronipdts, (2) Prondms, and (3) Namaskdrs. An orthodox pra- 
nip&t^ called a Shast&nga pronipat^ is expressive of the highest 
degree of adOratiqn. ^^God, a guru (the spiritual guide), the 
pat-<.«:.U, and the husband can claim z. shasfanga pronipai and 
none else. You may do it thus: kneel down at the feet of the 
adored, bend forward to touch the ground with* the whole of your 
forearms and also with the forehead and the chin ; the two knees, 
the two fore-arms, the forehead, and the chin make up the shas- 
tanga. Shastha, six and angas, part of the body. A pronam is 
a much less complex manoeuvre although variously performed. 
Any respectable person of the same or a higMfer caste may be 
prondmmed. Our maidens do it deliberately and gracefully. 
They sit dqwn at the feet of the person to be saluted and first 
touch dieiK own * forehead with the tips of the fingers of their 
hands joined ^together and then brush the whole’ inner sides 
of bis or her feet with the fingers of their right hand. The com¬ 
mon. way,. ho¥|feyer^ pf pronairiming is to touch the feet of the 
respected pne with your forehead or simply to bend forward and 
to touch them with your j^ght.hand and thep to lift it to your- 
far^heid-as if th*r 4 i$e th^ dusti oli the honoured one's feet to 

.head. .T^ve third mode, called the nomoskar^ may pass 
between t«rb persons of equal rank and caste or between one of 
a,superior ahd the other of an inferior caste)^ if the former is the 
first to salute«the latter who, of cdtirse, is in a higher official 
portion. • If the last mt^nifoned condition does not obtain, the 
xiQiaa^ superior in-caste waits tilf t^e other salutes him and then 
acknowledges the greeting with a nod. Our Brahmins return a 
pronam with a Svastu (be it all right with thee). The familiar 
formulae of greeting among our up-countrymen is Jai Siia Ram 
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(victory to Sita and Ram.) Every Eui^opean has seen the ^li1;ary 
salute of Indian Sepoys aad how jauntily it ja imitated “^e 
pretentious underlings of the police, fn Be^ar when t’Kij^;;, ped* 
pie meet on their way to and from th» Ganges it is proper** then 
to greet each other with a yat Gangaji. In se'ij.-'ral parts of our 
, country the formulje of salutation are framed with reference and 
deference to the presiding deity of the locality or the time of 
the year—the season of Holi or’Krishna Puja festival or the 
Durga Puja season, &c The Kol<i-Koli is a regular embrace 
much indulged in by all classes of Hindus lo.r a few days after 
the Durga Puja. To my mind it is a hearty and noble mode 
expressive of much ; pe<)ple receiving one another without dis¬ 
tinction of caste or rank, friend or foe, int6 one another’s bosom 
and hugging one another cheerily. LOng may it reign this 
blessed custom ' So much for salutation which may be called 
oral and manual As to written forms observed in,our letters— 
in address, subscription, and superscription, we'have a great 
many more than what we have been taught of the English by 
English books of etiquette They have been mad^ to lit—accord¬ 
ing to our old Social Gog^ and Magogs’ ideas of fitness- c.^ry 
grade of social, official and consanguineous position and every 
state of worldly existence. It is wonderful to tell that we have a 
special form for ‘the state of bereavement by death. It is 
Samoyochit nibedonam —literally, a petition appropriate to the 
time. 

In Ceylon a man prostrates himself on the ground before his 
superiors incessantly repeating the names and titles of the latter. 
In China if two persons on horse-back happen to meet, the in¬ 
ferior. dismounts and stands 'Waiting for the other to pass. In 
Japan a man of low degree must take off his sandals in the 
presence of his superior, thru‘=‘‘^ his right hand into the left sleeve, 
let his arm glide slowly down to his knees, walk past the other 
with measured tread, and exclaim in tones of ,abject terror, 
“ Augh, augh ! ” (do not harm me). 


D. N. NEOGI. 
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U is but a truisiti to sf|y that IijIegha*Duta has only to be 
rrad ill order to be admired. The elegance of its style, the 
delicacy of its sentiment, and the pathos which pervades this 
little poem, mark it out as a gem of Kaliddsa, himself by no 
ineans an insignii^cantgem in the court of Vikramaditya. Bat 
besides its literary merit and poetic beauty it possesses a pecu<- 
liar interest in', a literature in which gec^raphy has fouud no 
place. The p|an of the poem, if plan it can be called, is very 
simple. A Yaksha living in exile some>where in Central India 
requests a cloiid to carry a message to his wife living in her 
home in the< Hi^nalayds; he first indicates the places through 
wh'vfiV sr rather, over which, the cloud is to pass; and then 
ends the poem by giving a description of his absent and love>sick 
wife. Thus the track of the cloud gives somef clue to the geo* 
graphy of a part of Northern India at the time t>f Kaliddsa. We 
shaU now try to follow the cloud in its interesting journey, and 
visit the places over which k: passes. 

phloka 1*)—The cloud starts from a hill called Rdmagtri. 
It is named Chitrakuta by the commentator MalHnitha. Wilson 
i^ntiiSes it with the hill of Rdmtek near Ndgpur; where there 
appears to be a tradition assigning the hill to be the place o/ the 
Vaksha'^s exile. The hill is described in the poem as containing 
(Sbloka l) a sheet of water or a wialerfall; (Shloka 12) as^narked 
with |be foot print of Rdma; and (Sbloka 14) situated near the 


dwdliHSfg# the^poet fl^ichula. From this place the cloud starts 
no£$hitard. In (Shloka 15) Wilson takes the word to 


mean ;ifeast» ftod Consequently makes the clou^ begin its journey 
by gollg ea^twaflrA. But the word also mean^ “ before,” for¬ 
ward; Ihif in^pretation opares the cloud a long drcuitous 
j^raey#; Agdo in (Shloka is translated by Wilson 


jqf mean badt^Ward. It is noi^amderstood why the 
snoyii backward in order to prcu^ed towards the 
^author had'!ln Jbi» mind the move- 


as west 


';TV . 
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mcnt of the people who run foot«Taces. T*hey take a -fteps 
backward before running in order to give a momentum to ^heir 


course. 


(ShlSka'-Td^The cloud ascends mdla or table landi from 
which th^ modern name of M^lwd is der.Ved. 

(Shloka 17)—Comes to Amrakuta. 

(Shloka i9)<~-Comes to Chitrakuta. This stanza appMrs to 
iTe an interpolated one. It is not given in Vidyasdgara's editioti> 
and as we have already said, Chitrakuta is' stated by Malltndtha 
to be another name of R^magiri from which the cloud originally 
started; it is not likely therefore that it should come upon another 
hill of the same name and so near to it. Besides the idea ex¬ 


pressed in this shloka is somewhat similar to that expressed in 
shloka 17. . ' 

(Shloka 2o)—Reaches Narmmadd at a place where that river 
is torn up at the foot of the Vindyds. 

(Shloka 25)—Arrives at Da^rnd. 

(Shloka 26)—Vidisd the capital of Dasdrnl^ is situated on 
the river Vetrdvati (Betwa). Late Mr. Anandram^Barooah identi¬ 
fies the place with the modern Bhiisd. 

(Shloka 27)—Passds over mc/iais (low) hills. Mr. HaroNsah 
thinks these hills to be those situated four miles from Bhiisd. 

(Shloka 28)“-Comes to the Naga Nadi. Bana Nadi, Nava 
Nadi are other readings as to the name of this river. It is not of 
much importance. ^ 

(Shloka 29)—The cloud now deviates from its way in order 
to visit Ujjaini, 

(Shlokas 30 and 31)—Passes by the Nirvindhyd and the Sim- 
dhiL two small rivers in the neighbourhood of Ujjaini. The former 
idemifted by Mr. Bardoah with the western Pdrvati and the 
litte^ is taken by Mallindtba to mean the former, ahd not a 
separate river. Perhaps the l^irvlodhyd and the Sindhu are the 
one and the same river. , 

(Shloka 32)—'Avanti is according to* Malliddtha a countr|^ .: 
or a,province of which Vishdld (Ujjaini) was the capital. 

(Shloka 33)—*The cloud reaches the Sipr 4 <?n which. Ujja!ii|| 

stands. . 

(Shloka 35)—^Then the Gandhdvatl, perhaps a small 
far from Ujjaini ne§r tha temple of *Malhdkdla. 

(Shlokas 35 to 33)—The temple of Mah 4 |dl^ 
exists, is describid in these stanzas. * ' 

(Shloka 42>—The cloud passes ttie Gam|^^|rd, 
insignificant river i.n the neigfi^rhood. 
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(Sbloka 44)--"And comes to Devagiri which Wilson supposes 

to be Dewagur south of the Cbnmbal. 

(Shloka 45)—The temple 4|f Kdrtikeya is described in this 
Stausn. It must have been a place of celebrity of the 

autlK*r ' 

\*''hi!oka 47)- The cloud then comes to the Chambdl. The 
tiverisnot mentioned by name but ihe Commenlatots call it 
Charmanvati which is the ancient name of the Chambdl. 

(Shloka 49)'~'lt ntOw reache.s Dasapura which Mallindtha 
says was the capital of king Raiitideva, and heiue Wilaon thinks 
it to be the same as the modern Rantiinpur Mr. Barooah thinks 
that it may be the modern Dhoipur. 

(Shloka 50)—nrahmavaita is now reached. Accoiding to 
Manu, Drahmavai'a lay between the rivers Sar.isvali and Brmliad- 
vati, the latter is the modern Cdggdr. Tlic field ot Kuruk-slietra 
is also mentioned. 

(Shloka 51)—The river Sarasvati is then tros:.od. 

(Shloka 5;?)—And Kanakhala is rcHched. This is the ])l.ice 
where the (jangos issues from the hills to the plains. There is 
still a village of this nam^ near flardwdr. 

rJIiloka 54)—The cloud comes to the source of the tianges 
among the snowy mountains. After thi.s the hu ahtles mentioned 
are more or less m>thologiial. 

(Shloka 59)—Me itlons a hill marked with tin* foot piiut of 
Shiva; and the pass, or rather the hole, of Crtuincha. 1 his hole 
is said to have been drilled through a hill by’J'ajashuranu by jiis 
arrow. Captain Younghu.sband in Ms account of the Pamir.s 
mentions a mountain which is so cut through as to show the sky 
on the other side through the hole. Tin j* .(de in the neighbour-* 
hood, looking at it from a distance, believe it to be thr eye a 
flnagon,-and are afraid 10 approach it The Pamirs would of 
course be much too westward for the purpose of the cloud; but 
perhaps the knowledge of the existence of such a hole might 
hav'e given birth.<*0 the stoiy of l^arashurama’s arrow. 

(Shloka 60)—The cloiul now comes to Kaihisha. 

(Shloka 64)—Then to M^nasa lake 

(Shloka 65)—^And finally to Alak^, with tin (langes flowing 
Tfo wn below, Hwe the goal of the cloud is reached 

No less than half oC this |ittte poem w taken up in indicating 
the raid over ijrbich thb cloud is to pass; and no dqubt the author 
atUfbed 1 great deal of imjportance to thus mentioning the 
localitiw^ otte by one. It WQtt||i| qot perhaps be wrong in slating 
that the author a^^ched at lOast *1^ much importance to his 
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gl^^^raphical description as to his description of a love-sick girl 
witn ends. Thoi^h a modern reader may 

regard this as strange, yet who would venture guess out the 
reason which influenced the poet in so composing his. piece? 
But if we trace the passage of the cloud in a map, we find that 
it^course from Ujjaini to the S^iirasvati, ?and that by far the 
greater portion of the whole journey, runs almost in a straight 
line due north. Again if we reinemfjer that in the court in which 
Kalidasa shone so brilliantly there was another “ gem whose 
lustre, though shining in a different line from poetry, was 
hardly less than his, we mean the astronoiner Vatjihatlaihira, and 
that it was he who calculated the meridian of Ujjaini, we are 
inclined to ask whether the poet in his Megha Data attempted to 
describe the first meridian of the ilindns fixed by the astrotio- 
mer; and consequently the main object of the poet wa*. tp 
W'rite the geographical portion, his account oH the Yaksha'a 
wife being only a sort of set off against a dry account 
esting to most readers. Whether that is a fc^M or not, Uut is, 
whether the calculation of Varihamihira suggested K.UidAM''th0 
idea of writing the Megha Duta or not, cannot be pr,yved at 
present; we t.hro\»' it out as a mere suggestion, and leave the 
que^itiou to the scholars to solve, if they Lhink it ivorth while to do 
so. 
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Uep^oft'of & ^uhlk meeting held in honour of Dr. K, 

' Bahadutyij pomhay Presidency Association. 

Tbt MedijCal India, will remain for ever thankful and in* 
debted to' Dr.-K. K. Bahadur]i for the exertions which he madr 
for the improvement of the medical profession to which he has 
the honour to belong. His evidences before Lord Welby’s Com¬ 
mission will materially help the cause with which he has identified 
himselL His .utterances before the gathering held at the Framji 
Cawasji^ Institute to accord him a public welcome, are truly 
interesting* May he live long to enjoy the honour and blessing 
of his countrymen. 


Th^ Alihag ReVisim Settlement^ hv Ramjx Lakshmdn Charat, 
puhlislud by the Bombay Presidency Association, jSgb. 

'1^ Bombay Presidency Association is really a patriotic in¬ 
stitution. Under its present enthusiastic secretary the Presidency 
Assochdion ot Bombay has surptssed our British Indian Associa¬ 
tion in acal and work. From every point, of view the Bomb^it<^|^ 
are infinitely supedor to us* The book under notice is an invest¬ 
ing pubikation containing a series of letters indicating a departure 
in the Land Reyemk Policy df the Bombay Government as applied 
to the kofiimn IJis^ts, ^ 


:^.ari*Sigua»^ 




Dr. J* S. Mookerfec^ Calcutta, 

the acquaintance of dSscuIapius, 
in a Itosltion to express our deliberate 
the s written tn 

can % judged from ttie stnailness of the 
upw^ tbiis pamphlet, we may say that 
[]4 public patrohage. 
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Bathgate’s Compound'Bamiana Pills. 

W« have eombiit«d thw incomparable remedv w th other nprve tunirs and hare 
notr, aftjtr lope expmtnent succeeded in pruducine a pill which will be found 
unequalled in all cam of nervous debility. We conndently recommend this pill, 
and if taken aecoraing to direction! benefit is absolutely certain In bottles, Kt i 8 
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Bathgate’S todiaetd Compound Decoction of Jamaica 

Sarsaparilla. 

This preparation has been extensively prescribed with the most marked success 
for /npMrtfy thf BltMui, ufFectioas of the liver scoihiitic and most cutaneous 
diseases, Thronic Kheumitism and as an alterative medicine at the change o( the 
seasons; also fu freeing the sv*tent from the peinKiuus effects of mercnrv. di a 
Btwd Itfittvre Owe Blood So%iurer tt is J botilcs, Bs 3.8 ai>U 6>8 


Bathgate’s Cholera Elixir. 

A prolonged experience uf this endemic has proved biyottd doubt the eSirary 
of this remedy, which combines in a conceotncteil form the medicinal agents which 
have proved must useful in atr sting the rapid progress ot this fatal malady aid 
roni'Mting it when develupei ii rniy sileh b« aimmi.teudthe most inex 
priienud by following the d it< lions given on each bottle In bottles, Us. a 8, 4 8 
and 8 


Aitkin’S Syrup of the Triple Phosphates. 

(IRON, QDIKINE AND STBYCHNIA). 

Is an excellent tonic 
scribed in UngUnd when 

♦nd 4. 


B. B. Seal’s Spleen Mixture. 

Tbii is the best remedy known fur enlargement of the spleen, and never 
iniUi i» reti^. Slncg its iptrodubtion « quaiter of a century ago we hate 
bed ani|ik opportunilgr tf testing its efficacy in the above complaint. In bottles, 

Be. 4 * 8 > 

. . II I I I I . . ■■■■ IP . . I I I . . . . '. M l 1 III .11,1 I I - 


and braces up the whole neivous s)Rtem 
I already its reputation is established. 


It IS much pre* 
in bot^l^ 


/- 


* Bathgate’S Golden Cantharidine Oil. 

For !timulatiff|| the jiirowth o^ weak or falling hair and for communicating te 
a that ‘aadufatinS softaess and luxuriance which lend so much giace and beauty to 
tlw hMA f tt bottle, Ra,.!. , 


* , Bathgate'S Ipstantaneouli Hair Dye. 

' ' tiUf l(i bonSdoAtly iiiKNatmm best and mMt effectual Hair Dye yet 

produebii U te i^ty Otfuses white or grey hair to assume at one* Hs 

lAkural Mow FMaw brOWn or Mnek Per cam, Bs. 3. 

. * t 



Chemist^'feratsd 

Water Manufacturers, CALCUTTA. 


Softft. Brilliant, Pungent and Sparkling, ^ 

ToiliOw Restorative, Refreshing, |ind Agreeable. 
uillg0r9.de> Invigorating, and Safe. 

.1 

LomOliarde. Pure fruity flavour of jkipe Fruit,. 

r. 

Aerated Vater, Highly charged with Car¬ 
bonic Acid Gas. ' 

Potash. Prepared according to the British Pharmaco^ 
poeia. 

Seltger. Pure and Delicious Table Water, 
of guaranteed strength. ' 

a & Potash 


For Gout, Bheuxnaiic 
Gout, ' 




ex^ Fo|; Nausea and 
Sickness, - 


Purity. Waters filtered by a sp^ial process, by which 

-S’* n rife. MM A A - .a 


subjected to strict ^an^sis 




^ of *any fofiuiilfe ^ 
combinatio 


ire C 


are t 


p 
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tHE 

BHARAT INSyflANGE CO, LOJjpT.' 

JReyisievf'd Auymt J$y6, 

Capital Kupcen 5 la<ss divided into 5,000 ehares of * 

Rs. 100 each* * ^ 

A purely Indian Life, Fire, Accident and Guarantee office. 

fTead office • Ijahove ij^ the Pi'ovince of the Punjab. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

k 

1 Hai Ba'iatlur I jare Lai, Formerly Inspector of Bchoois. 

f. Bhagat Ishwar Das^;, M.A., Plea'ler, Chief Court, Punj )b, 
and Vice>Pro8i ient, D. A. V. College Klanagemenl and Tru^t Com¬ 
mittee. 

3 . Lala Prau'm Dya’, B. A., LL«B,, Pleader, Chief Court, Banker 
and D’rector of tho Punjab National Bank, Limited. 

4 . Lnk Ilarklihen Lai, B.A., Barri<iter-at'lAw, Direct/r and 
Secretary, the Punjab National Bank, Limited. 

5 . Lala Balmokaud, Pronnetoc ol the Finn of tliot k I at 
k Sons. 


jBaukets-^Thd Punjab National Bank, Ld, Lahore. 

The Company has been started in response to the generally felt 
desire that a Life Office was badly needed where the entire manage¬ 
ment should be in the bands of the natives of the soil and it sh^igld, , 
be conducted chiefly on the basis of mutual societies. The 0mdl 
features of the Company will be ' • f 

Non-forfeiture of Policies— 

Guaranteed tarreoder Values-— 

Absolute Convertibility— 

The keeping of entire Funds iu India— 

» The investment of Funds iu the development of native industi les 
so for at praStioable*-- , 

And the cheapest management. 

The memenmduitt mid attfolea of association may bo seem at the 
office of the U^poayii Labo*^ * , 

" Apphioatioa aharei and insurance to be made to the 
IftmeUry. The ^bar|t lnim|nee Oompatiy, Limited, Lahore. 



BUNGALOWS 

GODOWNS 


ROOFS 


SHEDS ^ 
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